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THE COLUMNISTS 



The Uncorseted Press 



ON ANY GIVEN DAY some twenty-five million 
Americans reverently fold back their newspapers 
to the Brains Page and gasp in unison over the divert 
ing, although conceivably apocryphal, report that Miss 
Millicent Rogers sleeps in a night dress lined with 
chinchilla fur. 

Ten million other citizens of the Republic seek more 
portentous disclosures. They turn to another columnist 
and discover that the State Department is a dull and 
uninformed establishment, with only a rudimentary 
knowledge of what is going on in Europe. 

Other groups examine other areas of type and learn 
that the national administration still persists in blind 
and wayward muddling, just as they suspected all along. 
Or that the labor movement is composed entirely of 
thieves and scoundrels. Or what Premier Stalin really 
thinks when he selects a magazine, excuses himself, and 
retires for a time into the privacy so rarely accorded 
the Great. 

Some readers attend upon the military experts, who 
make heroic surveys of the field from un-armored 
swivel chairs and offer advice to the armed forces of 
the earth. Some study the gravely omniscient essayists, 
seeking to share their privy knowledge of unwritten 
treaties or the ideological ferments which will wrack 
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the Republic of Borrioboolagha six months hence. Some 
consult the writers upon political affairs, eager to know 
the result of remote elections for which no candidates 
have yet been selected. Some are content merely to be 
re-assured in their belief that the world is going to 
Hell. 

Whatever the yearning of the millions of readers, the 
columnists of America will oblige. And inasmuch as 
each group includes a fantastically large number of sub 
scribers, it is clear that "these are golden days for col- 
umning that highly charged type of personal journal 
ism which has come to so elaborate a blossoming in this 
generation. The trade has, indeed, reached a state 
where a mere score or so of individual writers com 
mand audiences of a size, diversity and devotion un 
known either to newspapermen or more retiring lit- 
erateurs of pre-syndicate generations. The successful 
columnist of our time engages the instant daily atten 
tion of a greater number of clients than any author who 
ever set quill pen to paper or explored the keyboard 
of an Underwood with burning forefingers. The broad 
casting of his notions is without parallel in the history 
of print. 

Miss Harriet Beecher Stowe reached a meager mil 
lion of her contemporaries with "Uncle Tom's Cabin" ; 
Mr. Walter Winchell reaches twenty-five million of his 
with a note upon Miss Rogers' nightwear. Forty thou 
sand pre-Victorians awaited the later numbers of "Pick 
wick"; twenty-one million moderns wait for "The 
Washington Merry-Go-Round" each day; The impli- 
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cations of this recent burgeoning of unballasted individ 
ualism are awesome, and perhaps a little disquieting. 

The columnist is the autocrat of the most prodigious 
breakfast table ever known. He is the voice beside the 
cracker barrel amplified to trans-continental dimen 
sions. He is the only non-political figure of record who 
can clear his throat each day and say "'Now, here's 
what I think . . ." with the assurance that millions 
will listen. His associates remembering, it may be, the 
days before his casual opinions were regarded as canoni 
cal regard him with wonder and a faintly sour envy. 
The editorial writers of the papers which buy his work 
envy his freedom from restraint and the loyalty he 
engenders. The ranking novelists of the age envy his 
income. Even his readers, it may be conjectured, envy 
the facility with which he passes daily judgment upon 
all the perplexities of life. And in truth, there is some 
thing enviable in the daily and profitable projection 
of an unfettered personality. 

If Mr. Westbrook Pegler rises of a morning with his 
liver out of order, the ensuing choler may quite easily 
become a matter for national debate. If Miss Dorothy 
Thompson feels a tizzy coming on, she may address a 
nation instead of husband, household and cook. Mr. 
Drew Pearson conducts his disputes with Administra 
tive officials in plain sight of all America. Mr. Mark 
Sullivan and Mr. Frank Kent are not required to con 
fine their morose grunting over the New Deal to their 
clubs. 

The immediate reasons for this pleasant state of 
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affairs lie, of course, in the gifts which each columnist 
brings to the practice of his profession. One prospers 
by crying gossip in the streets, and one by an endless 
gentlemanly head-shaking over the state of the times. 
One parades his elaborate ill-temper. One offers daily, 
three-cent views of what is going forward in govern 
ing minds. One offers honest scholarship coupled with 
an attitude of disapproval. A few a very few pre 
tend to do nothing more than conduct a reasonable dis 
cussion. The most assertive lady in the ranks is notice 
able because she seems not infrequently to be clutching 
her hair in a high wind, whilst she points out that she 
at least is keeping calm. 

But beyond the personal charms upon which the craft 
pays off for the only rule of columning is that the 
product must have readers there is an ancient and 
empty crevice in American journalism which the col 
umnists fill. If they did not, it is doubtful whether the 
newspapers would have adventured with them. And 
before any writer's merits could be tested upon readers, 
it was necessary that some paper or papers risk a 
certain amount of space which might otherwise have 
been devoted to an advertisement, or news of doings 
at the local luncheon clubs. 

Without becoming too didactic about newspaper his 
tory in the United States, it may be suggested that 
newspaper character changed very definitely after the 
turn of the century. An old air of intimacy, an in 
tensely personal relationship between journal and 
reader, disappeared under the pressure of speed and 
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the straining toward size. The Colonial pamphleteer, 
who was both our first American columnist and our 
first American newspapermen, dealt in an almost neigh 
borly relationship with his readers, although they 
might be the length of half the Atlantic seaboard 
apart. He spoke as an individual, even when he spoke 
in anonymity. The small town papers and small city 
papers which followed him made no change in the 
relationship for more than a hundred years. Even as 
late as the time of the younger James Gordon Bennett 
and Joseph Pulitzer (in his early and unregenerate 
stage), the American newspaper was closer in tone to 
the pamphlet of the Colonial period than to the great, 
solemn, cold, efficient papers which were already on its 
heels. 

The mood of the newspaper's owner was perceptible 
in its pages. Perhaps it was a mood full of caprice, and 
perhaps the owner was less than admirable in devoting 
his property to the adjustment of private disagree 
ments. He may have held accuracy second to enter 
tainment as a standard for news stories, and he may 
have sold advertising on the basis of a circulation ac 
counting which would cause swooning in the offices of 
The Audit Bureau of Circulation Records. He may, in 
short, have published a newspaper which would very 
properly be rejected with disapproval by the arid and 
cultivated taste of this day. He quite probably did. 

But there was a sense of humanity about the product, 
if one can judge by old files. It was not too large for 
the casual grasp of the individual reader, nor was it 
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so remote that it reduced him to awe or disinterest, 
Its editorials dealt candidly with likes and dislikes 
established upon grounds the most indifferent sub 
scriber might comprehend. Its reporting was flavored 
with personal observation and, more often than not, 
with personal emotion as well. 

Until well after the century ran out, American news 
papers retained at least some portion of that spirit 
which led the elder Bennett, more than a century ago, 
to cover in person the most scandalous murder of his 
day. When a beautiful and pliable nymph was slain 
in one of New York's more genteel bordellos, the pro 
prietor of the Herald settled his beaver in place and 
sauntered out upon his own to report upon the affair 
for his subscribers. He wrote a fine, fruity piece, too 
perhaps the most spirited bit of publisher-reporting on 
record. 

This is not to argue that the publisher of the New 
York Times should run his own police beat now. But 
it does suggest, by a somewhat extreme example, some 
thing of the feeling which the newspapers of the United 
States have either lost or jettisoned by design. 

Until recent years, a few were still inspirited by the 
character, beliefs and courage of their owners. In 
Springfield, Mass., the Republican remained a news 
paper of national note for well more than a quarter 
century after the death of the younger Samuel Bowles. 
Marse Watterson's Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal was 
a national voice until Colonel Watterson's death. In 
Los Angeles, The Times supports a policy set against the 
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liberals' conception of progress, but it functions with a 
skill and force which reflect the driving interest of 
Norman Chandler. The Denver Post has made news 
paper legend. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has a his 
tory of strong purpose and honorable scars, and is one 
of the great newspaperman's newspapers of the coun 
try. The reasoned liberalism of J. David Stern's Phila 
delphia Record has made that paper a distinguished 

one. 

There may be a small handful of other papers of 
personal distinction, but they are small, sparse isl 
ands in a gray sea. The great portion of the Ameri 
can press has been congealed for years in a pattern 
which is admirably useful and impeccably dull. In 
the most important sense, it is past argument the finest 
press in the world. It is accurate, within the limits of 
human haste and error, and it is free from control by 
the national government. Its reporting is trustworthy, 
if one allows for a little looseness during the high tem 
peratures of political campaigns. It is conscientiously 
edited and written in a neat, businesslike manner. And 
its comic strips are the envy of all civilized nations. 

But there isn't much in most successful American 
newspapers to excite living interest, or affection, or 
dislike. There is, for that matter, very little save the 
style of type to distinguish one paper from another. A 
daily in Florida differs from a daily in Maine by the 
temperatures listed in the weather report, but in no 
other major particular. The Texas news dealer sells 
a paper which might, with a change in the vignette 
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and a swift shift in local stories, be sold with equal 
success in Seattle or Green Bay. There are even some 
advantages in this deathly uniformity. National and in 
ternational news is distributed so impartially by the 
great wire services that the Hop Bottom, Neb., Patriot 
is no whit behind the Herald Tribune in reporting 
progress on a war front or iniquity in Washington. Nor 
is the Patriot so much as a day late in rushing through 
the presses diagrams of the newest vexatioa imposed 
upon Mr. Dick Tracy. But in the course of 4>f eathless 
alignment with the era of haste, the Hop Bottom Pa 
triot and thousands of other newspapers of one size 
or another gave up their own characters. They fell into 
identical designs of brisk and chilly impersonality. 
Moreover, they waxed in substance thereby. 

The age of handouts has been a profitable one for 
the Press. Scarcely a paper outside the largest cities 
troubles to maintain a staff in Washington; the Asso 
ciated Press, the United Press and the International 
News Service are too easily available with news. The 
news is complete, accurate and scientifically sterilized. 
It is calculatingly inoffensive to all sides, as any com 
modity sold to all comers must be. 

The papers themselves have' developed a similar dis 
inclination to give offense. Journals of the most violent 
history newspapers which have at times been stub 
bornly wrongheaded and at times gloriously right 
step timorously now, eschewing opinions which might 
upset the local Chamber of Commerce. And papers 
into which founders put their hearts and credit and 
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honor are viewed by current owners as commercial 
properties a little more profitable than a chain of 
delicatessen stores, a little less dignified than a bank. 

The gloomy truth is that the newspaperman as a 
newspaper publisher has almost vanished from the earth 
he once troubled so sorely. The owner who stomped in 
to write his own editorial under the sting of some boil 
ing rage has given way to a board of directors worry 
ing over the Little Dewdrop Drain Cleaner account. 
When inequity is mentioned, or an unpopular cause, 
the bookkeeper is called in first. The emasculation of 
the country's editorial pages was inevitable under the 
arrangement. The doctrine of Praise God and Support 
The Republican Party was too easy to follow. A posi 
tive stand might occasionally be taken for the hygienic 
home, and for legally certified motherhood. But for the 
rest, docility was counselled, and resistance to change. 

This wholesome and dismal sterility supplied the 
vehicle into which the unpredictable cultures of col- 
umning were introduced. Some remnant of the news 
paperman's instinct on the part of publishers, or some 
subconscious sensing of an emptiness on the part of 
editors, may have been responsible. In any event, the 
richness of uncorseted personal opinion has come rush 
ing back in a period of less than twenty years. 

It's difficult to say who was the first columnist, within 
the modern understanding of the word. Eugene Field 
was conducting "Sharps And Flats" on the Chicago 
Daily News in the early 'eighties. The late Burt Leston 
Taylor's "Lin O' Type Or Two" started in the Chicago 
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Tribune not long thereafter and is still appearing 
there, under the current proconsulship of Charles 
Collins. 

Franklin P. Adams initiated the column which was 
later called "The Conning Tower' 5 in the old New 
York Mail in 1911, under the title "Always In Good 
Humor." (His publisher thought that one up, Adams 
explained dourly in later years). The Philadelphia 
North American had an established column long be 
fore 1900; and in that same city some thirty years 
ago Ton Daly instituted the appealing column which 
he now conducts for The Evening Bulletin. 

These were local affairs, however celebrated. The 
columnists about whom it is most profitable to talk 
today are wafted throughout the nation by syndicates. 
In fact, largely for the sake of handiness, the hospi 
tality of this book has been extended to very few who 
fail to address four or five million readers each day. That 
school of columning most certainly began in the 'twen 
ties and quite probably with the late Heywood Broun. 
At least, Broun and Walter Lippmann run a dead heat 
as the writers first to attract the serious attention of 
the nation. Arthur Brisbane, performing upon a vast 
scale for William Randolph Hearst, ante-dated them, 
but his strictures upon men boxing apes and the like 
appealed to rather a specialized audience. The heavily 
inspirational Dr. Frank Crane was also of widespread 
but pallid renown. The humors of H. I. Phillips were 
popular, and the Broadway column established by S. J. 
Kauffman who has the doubtful honor of creating 
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that form of literature was widely read by subscribers 
of the New York Globe. 

Columning was still a freak occupation, however, 
until the New York World demonstrated that the Page 
Opposite Editorial, or "Op Ed Page," could be more 
diverting than the editorial page itself. The World 
established an entire stable of columnists there and so 
set the tradition most newspapers follow today. 

There is a school which holds that the late Alexander 
Woollcott was the first intellectual newspaper writer. 
His assignment was as theatre reviewer, but into his 
critiques there slipped, inevitably, the Woollcottian view 
of events in no way associated with the drayma. When 
Broun was moved over from the Sports Department to 
begin "It Seems To Me" as a general column, he 
compensated by writing endlessly about the theatre. 
Walter Lippmann, an editorial writer, slipped off his 
own page presently, discarded the honorable anonymity 
of his calling, and joined the stable on Op Ed. F. P. A. 
and his contributors were already there. 

The morning World thereupon became the testa 
ment for young newspapermen throughout America 
and, indeed, the only testament most of them acknowl 
edged. Its columnists created a small, articulate and 
passionately interested following in every state, so that 
when the paper died in 1931 moribund financially, 
but admirably sound of mind it was mourned all out 
of consequence to its latter importance. 

Broun moved on to the Tribune, the World-Tele 
gram and eventually to syndication. Because he is dead, 
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he can be mentioned only briefly here. It is a pity. He 
was a great-hearted writer. Somewhere in his early 
career, Broun must have removed the "Foreign Cor 
respondent 55 dream from the minds of innumerable 
young reporters, and substituted for it one labeled 
"Columnist. 55 To that degree at least he shares some 
of the responsibility for the boom in the trade. 

The World was not alone in its pioneering. Chris 
topher Morley was writing "The Bowling Green 55 for 
the Post in the early 'twenties. In the Sun, and after 
ward in the Tribune, Don Marquis was being both 
moving and endlessly diverting with the aid of a philo 
sophic cockroach named archy. O. O. Mclntyre had 
started vending among the hinterlands that eerie ver 
sion of New York in which the hinterlands preferred 
to believe. On the Graphic, a very curious paper, 
Winchell had revised the Kauffman formula and soared 
to instant glory, converting gossip into an industry over 
night. It was Broun, Lippmann and Winchell who 
were first syndicated of that group. The others did not 
get west of Hoboken, save in their books and the hearts 
of subscribers who purchased their papers largely for 
their work. And it was Broun who first made a major 
demonstration of the weight of a single opinion entirely 
apart from and often in opposition to that of the 
paper which was using his stuff. 

The precise order in which others of the group, 
loosely called Think Columnists, followed is of no con 
sequence. Many of them we are to examine, with 
appropriate biographical excursions. But the aridity of 
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modern newspapers had been ameliorated, for better 
or worse. Papers with an eye toward experiments 
bought columnists by the half dozens, discarded some, 
tried others. Conservative papers bought one nervously, 
uneasily introduced a second, and wound up in the end 
with an entire Brains Page. Humorist columnists, mor 
dant columnists, angry columnists, liberal columnists, 
reactionary columnists, Hollywood columnists, Wash 
ington columnists, thoughtful columnists, hick column 
ists they arrived, performed according to contract, 
and flourished or died. 

The economic depression of the 'thirties seemed to 
give the men who were adroit in the handling of ideas 
their first semblance of indispensability. In a time of 
torment and confusion, with the smell of war ever on 
the air from abroad, readers sought by millions for 
someone who could answer all questions and explain 
all tangles. The columnists volunteered, each according 
to his gifts. If an employer or workman looked nerv 
ously toward Washington, in uneasiness" or hope, he 
could find a daily dispatch interpreting the activity 
of the moment and making the future as clear and 
simple as a crystal bell. Another writer would reduce 
a labor problem involving three million men to seven 
hundred lucid words. Searching among others, the 
reader could find one to fan his anger or sustain his 
belief or support his misgivings. 

No columnist was ever found wanting. No columnist 
committed professional suicide by saying, "I don't 
know ... I simply don't know." 
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It is doubtful if any of them consciously set up in 
trade as possessors of inhuman prescience. But certain 
oracular qualities were almost demanded of them, and 
there is something tempting, along with something 
frightening, in sitting down to a stack of blank paper 
each day. Some 700 or 1000 or 1200 words are re 
quired. The trouble under discussion can, with skill, 
be reduced to that compass. And when the piece is 
finished, isn't the trouble a long way toward settle 
ment too? 

The temptation is intensified by the readers. During 
one period in his life, before he becomes a columnist, a 
man sits at a table with other men and tosses his own 
ball of opinion into the push-and-shove of conversa 
tion. He is heeded for a moment, if he is lucky, or he 
is told coarsely that he is full of hop. In either case, his 
contribution to the argument receives the same atten 
tion as that of his associates. 

Once he starts extending the ideas to paper, how 
ever, he is overwhelmed by the solemn attention of the 
public. Learned judges agree with, or write respectful 
dissents to, such points of law as he makes out of a 
background of a couple of years hanging around the 
police courts. Public officials are flattered by his praise 
and, curiously, by his criticisms. If he has spelled their 
names right, they begin to call him by his first name. 
The entire public quite evidently takes him seriously. 
Is it a matter of wonder that he takes himself seri 
ously himself, no matter what disclaimers he utters 
through courtesy or caution? 
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In a sense he is Irresponsible. No newspaper stands 
or falls by his words. In him, as it turns out, the news 
papers have found a method of restoring their lost 
personal fire without possibly awkward aftermaths. 
They can disclaim responsibility for his ideas or, in 
a crisis, announce that they have dropped his articles. 
If they drop him, another paper will take their place. 
For he is sustained, if he is among the more successful 
in his craft, by popular habit. 

Meanwhile, he finds life an agreeable mixture of 
opulence and notoriety. He is certainly entitled to take 
some pride in this, for he is following the most lonely 
trade on earth ; success or failure are built almost en 
tirely upon the stuff which is within himself. He lives 
by grace of his brains, his style and his wit. Luck may 
come his way, good or ill, but once he has secured 
his space in the paper, the chips are down. 

In a way, this should temper opinion of columnists. 
They are faulty and imperfect souls, no matter what 
their clients believe. But when they are seated at their 
typewriters they are, poor devils, beyond all human 
help. 



Dorothy Thompson, Cosmic Force 



M:ss DOROTHY THOMPSON, principal lady men 
tal welterweight of our current civilization, is 
one of the most overwhelming American females since 
Carrie Nation and quite as noticeable as any since the 
determined Amelia Bloomer. She has, in point of fact, 
a large share of the qualities with which those cru 
saders of the spirited past were blessed: an undimin- 
ishably aggressive nature, an extravagant lack of diffi 
dence ; and limitless faith in herself, her intuitions, her 
judgments and her place as wet nurse to destiny. 

Circumstances, however, have not made it necessary 
for her to express herself by chopping saloons into 
small pieces. She has not campaigned for Votes for 
Women for many, many years. She has never been 
obliged to constrict her powers to any issue as minor 
as a campaign to revise women's dress. 

She has, instead, directed her monitorial attention 
to the whole world, which she evidently regards as an 
obtuse and disorderly place which suffers largely be 
cause it won't listen to Dorothy Thompson. Her ener 
getic, critical explorations of the field have made her 
the most celebrated oracle of her sex in the columnar 
big leagues. She is the Bloomer Girl of the trade. 

In consequence, cowed and bedazed males have re 
garded her as the archetype of the American woman 
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rampant, although the fact is that in her approach 
to momentous concerns she displays the conventional 
attitude of omniscience which is beyond sex or, for that 
matter, beyond most other earthly things. Only one 
small sign of frailty is evident in her Writings ; she is 
more inclined than the gentlemen practitioners to shake 
her subject, to take it by the two shoulders and rattle 
its frame while she says shrilly, "Now . . . you . . . 
pay . . . attention ... to ... me!" 

Luckily for Miss Thompson's explosive psychological 
innards, a great many people do pay attention. Despite 
the fact that she hands down dictums only three days 
a week, as against the six out of seven required of less 
fortunate columnists, one hundred and twenty-five pa 
pers purchase her column and circulate it among 
8,405,399 readers.* 

Those who attend upon it find an endless procession 
of passionate certainties, brought forth with a kind of 
emotional solemnity which indicates that the writer 
at least is aware of the portent of what she says. Per 
haps Miss Thompson, knowing that she has only three 
days a week in which to adjust the erring mechanisms 
of the universe, bears down a little harder than the 

* The precise number of subscribers who read any one columnist in 
their daily papers is to be found only through sorcery and incantation. 
However, the Advertising Research Foundation, Inc., has for some years 
been making a survey called The Continuing Study of Newspaper Read 
ing, and this indicates that most columns are followed by an average 
of thirty percent of the circulation list. On the other hand, advertising 
philosophers of one school claim that most newspapers pass through 
three, four or even five hands before they are discarded, thus throwing 
the whole count out of joint again. 
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rest. She usually seems to be bearing down harder, at 
any rate. 

At pretty frequent intervals she writes a book, dis 
posing of some matter which has bothered mankind 
for centuries, and each month she displays her softer, 
womanly side in a special piece done for the Ladies 
Home Journal (circulation 3,500,000) . She lectures oc 
casionally (although not so often as she might if she 
accepted all invitations which offer her something in 
the neighborhood of $1,000 an evening) and each Sun 
day night she speaks over a national radio network. 

Some time after the radio program had become 
established, an acquaintance indeed, an admirer of 
Miss Thompson was asked by a non-listener how it 
was going. 

"Well," she said judicially, "she's wonderful when 
she's hysterical," 

The delicate characterization is applicable in part 
to a great deal that Miss Thompson does. She is most 
effective when suffering under some strong agitation, 
and inasmuch as she is only rarely caught in a state 
approximating repose, she continues to flourish accord 
ing as the world continues to displease her. She keeps 
her emotional joints limber by constant exercise in 
private, as well as in the public prints. 

Lady callers, permitted the intimacy of dropping 
in while Miss Thompson breakfasted in bed, have re 
ported her spirit romping about in indignation long 
before the body was ready to follow it. Even at that 
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hour, a somewhat listless one in most households, she 
has been discovered thumping the tray and worked 
up into a very respectable frenzy over erratic goings 
on in some distant chancellory or undisciplined nation 
many thousands of miles away. 

Luncheon and tea have found her dunking her crum 
pets, so to speak, in the world situation and on at least 
one occasion she made an abrupt, ceremonious and 
embarrassing departure from a dinner party because 
of a light remark about the Jews. 

"I will not/ 5 said Miss Thompson, daughter of a 
Methodist minister, "stay in the same house with a 
traitor to the United States." 

Dining with friends one evening at the time of the 
partition of Poland, she arrived a little late and stood 
like a pink and matronly figure of doom while the 
aimless pre-dinner conversation died away. 

"The Russians are in Poland!" she thundered and 
then, turning to another guest, added clubbily, "Oh, 
hello, Otis dear." 

Intensities of that sort discommode her friends upon 
occasion, but they have long ago given up hope that 
there will be an abatement of a process of self-drama 
tization which has grown vastly with the years. Once, a 
young lady secretary made a gesture against it, but 
with dismal lack of success. During a passage of the 
Atlantic, she began to brood about the manner in 
which her employer entered the dining hall. Each day 
there was a pause at the doorway long enough to insure 
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an adequate amount of notice, and then a sweeping 
parade to the Captain's Table, with the secretary fol 
lowing as a sort of one-woman retinue. 

After muttering about it to herself for most of the 
crossing, and even trying in vain to edge in ahead of 
the boss on one or two occasions, the secretary deter 
mined that at least once Miss Thompson would have 
to enter by herself. She stopped cunningly in the en 
trance, gasped that she had forgotten her handkerchief, 
and said she must go for it. In the meantime, Miss 
Thompson could enter and begin ordering. She stayed 
away a good time, too, but it wasn't any use; Miss 
Thompson waited for her. 

A similar absence of any undue shyness is discernible 
at parties where guests, arid not infrequently a sim 
mering hostess or two, have remarked upon her habit 
of grappling some other guest of honor to her and 
sitting down, usually near the center of the room, for 
a long, private, brainy chat about the world. At those 
times, when late comers are brought up to be pre 
sented to Miss Thompson, they encounter a dowager 
of dowagers. It is her custom to eye them icily, as if 
to appraise their position in life, their character, and 
their hair-do, and then to dismiss them with a curt 
"how d'you do," while the portentous discussion 
goes on. 

She dislikes cocktail parties and informal affairs, pre 
ferring something larger and possibly a little ornate, 
where the ranking lady columnist can be received with 
proper ceremony, preliminary to a homey chat about 
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world peace or the economic situation in lower Bessa 
rabia. And yet, by those unorthodox social methods, 
she has been known, when she wills, to gather most 
of the males in the room about her. It has been a 
matter for some comment among slimmer, less learned 
ladies, as they collect in a clubby little knot by them 
selves. 

They may feel that Miss Thompson has had both 
the penny and the cake. Roaming the world in her early 
twenties as a foreign correspondent, she had the ad 
venture suitable to youth. Dominating the drawing 
rooms of New York in her maturity, she enjoys the 
more sedentary delights of celebrity and deference. 
And like as not she has the ranking male guest listen 
ing to her as well. Perhaps the ladies may be excused 
as they mutter, catching an occasional echo of con 
versation which has much of the vibrance of a steam 
hammer. 

Biographers have said that when Miss Thompson 
was married to Sinclair Lewis, second of her three 
husbands, he got the nervous habit of referring to her 
favorite conversational subject as It. He meant world 
doings, or his wife's feelings about them. During the 
period of separation preceding their divorce, he'd drop 
in on her once in a while, amicably enough, but always 
hanging back in hall or foyer to inquire of some other 
guest whether she was talking about It. If she were, 
he'd slip away uneasily without bothering to announce 
himself. 

There is no record of Miss Thompson taking much 
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of a vacation from the world, in private or in public, 
and her pre-occupation has been known to exhaust 
most lesser mortals who encounter her. A number of 
years ago, in an interview with Hitler which led to 
her famous declaration that he of all people would 
never amount to much in the Reich, she gave early 
currency to the expression that he talked to an indi 
vidual as if he were addressing a mass meeting. Since 
then, whether by coincidence or no, most of Miss 
Thompson's interviewers have used the expression 
about her. 

But in her youth Miss Thompson was a suffragist 
and in her college days a basketball player, and vestigial 
remnants of both those talents are still perceptible in 
her career. In fact, quite aside from the wide swings 
administered by way of her prose, she is still handy 
with her mitts in quite another sense: as witness the 
occasion when she disposed of a lady Nazi sympathizer 
with a smart one-two to the midriff outside a New 
York restaurant two years ago. 

And yet, lest those be regarded as unfeminine traits, 
it must be pointed out that they are no more than the 
foundations of the Thompson edifice. They are quite 
possibly the sources of the dismaying vigor which has, 
in all literalness, been known to send an invalid into a 
relapse when Miss Thompson called on an errand of 
mercy. But they are by no means the complete struc 
ture in the case of a lady who has collected three 
husbands, who was known in her days as a foreign 
correspondent for the number of her admirers and the 
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elegance of her beaux, and who still, at 49, alternates 
normally between expensive evening dresses and fierce 
spells of domestic economizing. 

Suggestions that her incessant intellectual gymnastics 
obscure her feminine qualities irritate her a good deal 
A couple of years back, for example, her secretary 
communicated to the offices of Time-Life-Fortune a 
message saying that Miss Thompson "would be God 
damned if she would give a statement to Time!' She 
was mad at it. Its picture editor, she said, always con 
trived to make her look as unattractive as possible. 

Later it is to be assumed that the breach widened, 
for not long thereafter Time reported her departure 
on a trip abroad with a fiendish reference to "a plump 
pair of legs." Thus do the great powers of journalism 
crush those who oppose them. 

Miss Thompson's feeling appears to be that despite 
the excessive number of her gray cells and the responsi 
bilities she has shouldered, she is all frail womanhood, 
by God, and anybody who doubts it can look for a 
clout in the ear. Photographers permitted to enter the 
presence to photograph her report that she resorts 
pointedly to her lip rouge before the picture is made. 
Sometimes with something which might approach a 
pout in less awesome a personage she asks prettily 
that they refrain from giving her a double chin. 

There have been other caprices, some of them of 
an execution approaching the classic. When Miss 
Thompson was in Paris during the German invasion 
of France, she was concerned professionally with the 
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woes of war, but she was simultaneously giving her 
private attention to a pair of boots which she had or 
dered as a souvenir for her young son, Michael Lewis. 

The boots were part of a Hungarian costume pur 
chased in Budapest. Upon arrival, they were the wrong 
size. At about that time, in May of 1940, Germany 
came in through the Low Countries, and the war which 
had been more or less static for eight months exploded. 
Miss Thompson, having toyed with the idea of direct 
ing it from Paris, changed her mind and traveled to 
Genoa, preparatory to returning to the United States. 
Before leaving France she dispatched orders that boots 
of the correct size were to be procured and forwarded 
to her at Genoa. 

One of the consequences of the dissolving world was 
the fact that the boots did not arrive. War was evi 
dently more intrusive than even the columnist had 
anticipated. Genoa, in particular, was jammed with 
refugees from the Balkans, Holland, Belgium, all eager 
to get out of Europe and meanwhile concerned to find 
quarters in which to live. It was not a good time to look 
for a pair of missing boots. 

And yet, fellow travelers remember with a sort of 
groggy wonder that Miss Thompson charged indomita 
bly into the chaotic city and so overpowered the local 
functionaries that a staff of four persons was dispatched 
to find young Mike's footwear. 

It would be pleasant to report that the expedition 
was a success. It was not, however. One of the hellish 
results of global war is the fact that the new boots 
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vanished and may, for all a callous world knows, still 
be drifting wraithlike about Europe. But there are 
quarters in which even money has been laid that Miss 
Thompson will insist that the first undertaking of the 
Peace Conference be to locate them. 

When she returned from Europe in 1940 bootless, 
but with a splendid collection of rare French vegetable 
seeds of which the World Situation had not been able 
to deprive her she found, in common with most col 
umnists a glowing new field inviting daily attention. 
United States foreign policy, world diplomacy, the re 
lationships of the United Nations, naval and military 
affairs, emergency legislation, Congress, the sins of Cap 
ital and Labor and a score of other important matters 
had been tumbled by the confusion of the times to 
expose rich new veins for critical exploration. 

Columnists are perfectionists and impatient when 
the neat pattern of their typed pages fails to congeal a 
nation of 130,000,000 to instant docility. It becomes 
their custom, therefore, to examine each day's events 
for errors which must be corrected in next day's piece. 

Miss Thompson deals with the tumult of the age 
from her house in East 48th Street, New York City, 
where she has maintained offices since she broke with 
the New York Herald Tribune over her support of 
Roosevelt against Wendell Willkie. From her work 
room on the second floor she has probably contrived 
to cover as much ground, in a geographical and philo 
sophical sense, as anyone else in her profession. 

There is one recent essay which is remembered 
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gratefully by connoisseurs as an unquestionable new 
record for the course. In some 800 or 900 words Miss 
Thompson dealt authoritatively with Anglo-American 
influence in Europe; the proper manner for post-war 
reconstruction; the United States attitude toward 
Vichy; the Czechoslovakian treaty with Russia; the 
Munich Conference of 1938; General Smuts; King 
Peter of Jugoslavia; Federalism; Democracy; present 
United States Foreign Policy; French, Italian and Ger 
man reaction to Allied Nations plans ; the geography 
of Czechoslovakia; and the private political desires of 
the Serb, Croat and Slovene factions in Jugoslavia. 

It was a dazzling performance, and makes one won 
der what else would have been included had space for 
another two or three hundred words been supplied. But 
it was not the sort of thing to strain Miss Thompson 
in full stride. A year before any decisive military plans 
were even laid, she and most of her fellows had already 
grown impatient because the armies fell behind their 
typewriters. They were hard at work arranging the 
peace. Miss Thompson has, perhaps, striven more 
sturdily than most. It is one of her most admirable 
qualities that she can rearrange the post-war map of 
the world between 10.30 A.M. and 12.30 P.M., with as 
little effort as another woman whipping up a sponge 
cake and looking forward to the next day's menu. 

Miss Thompson's private sources of information are 
mysterious and complicated. She reaches some of them 
by telephone, creating an astounding bill by the fre 
quency with which she calls Washington, London or 
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those other parts of the world which can still be reached 
in that manner. Confidential advisers are not infre 
quently men and women of large affairs and high posi 
tion. There is, in addition, a pretty steady flow of 
refugees and European visitors in and out of her house. 

Her entertaining is done mostly at luncheon or tea, 
rather than in the evening. Friends are invited in to 
try the dishes of a Frenchwoman who is reported to be 
one of the superb cooks of the world, and Miss Thomp 
son candidly picks their brains. On those occasions, 
although she is usually regarded as a dominating, truc 
ulent and opinionated monologist, she listens with a 
glittering and fervid intensity which is reported to be 
almost as disconcerting as her own speech. 

She isn't fussy about clothes. She usually wears suits 
of excellent quality and cut, although she brightens 
them up with red hats and high-heeled shoes. She likes 
a lot of blouses, too, and appears to have an uncom 
monly varied collection of fur coats. 

Sometimes she is too busy to buy things for herself, 
and then her two secretaries are expected to shop for 
her. But there are periods possibly when affairs pall 
which find her in Bergdoff-Goodman's, buying en 
ergetically and extravagantly. The sprees are usually 
succeeded by spells of household economy, general re 
trenchment, and penitent visits to less expensive shops. 

She is probably closer to her fellow women at those 
times than at any other. And yet, her appearance on 
the radio program "Information, Please 55 is remembered 
for another example of kinship ; she fell down on a ques- 
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tion about the signers of an old treaty, but tore into 
the question about bits of verse dealing with a kiss and 
got four out of five. It seemed unexpected, somehow, 
in a lady with six honorary college degrees. 

Her column is called "Off the Record." She usually 
begins to write it about mid-morning. When she began 
columning (in 1936) she brought along with her the 
newspaperman's habit of crowding deadlines. Of late, 
however, her timing has improved and her editors 
report that they can call up for a piece in a trans 
mission emergency and have it in their office two hours 
later. 

Most of the columns are dictated to a secretary sit 
ting at a typewriter, and once the matter is off Miss 
Thompson's chest there is little editing or re-writing. 
When they are finished, they are sent to the New York 
office of the Bell Syndicate by messenger and wired to 
distribution points throughout the country. Thence, 
they are mailed to subscribing papers in the area. The 
method is used by many syndicates, because it is faster 
than mailing across country and far less expensive than 
telegraph service to all subscribers. It enables Miss 
Thompson to write only two days in advance of pub 
lication date, instead of the three or four days which 
might otherwise be required. Her editors find her easy 
to handle, except that she resents criticism and is in 
accurate on names. 

Her income from columns, radio, books and maga 
zine articles has been estimated variously by various 
authorities and at various stages in her career. There 
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is, naturally, no accurate check available to public 
curiosity. The New Yorker magazine once said that she 
started her column for the Herald Tribune at $10,000 
a year, with a guarantee of 50 percent syndicate sales, 
but that she grew angry upon learning that Walter 
Lippmann was being paid more and fought successfully 
for a raise. (She had 70 papers shortly thereafter and 
has since wavered between 196 in 1939, and her pres 
ent 125.) 

In 1938, Time magazine estimated her earnings from 
all sources at $103,000 a year and said that about then 
she turned down an advance check of $50,000 for a lec 
ture tour. Miss Thompson indicated she did not ap 
prove of the estimate, though whether it was too high 
or too low is not of record. But, meeting Henry Luce 
at a dinner one evening after the estimate was pub 
lished, she said with sweet sniffishness : 

"Henry, dear, what do you earn a year?" 

She is herself fondest of columns written under emo 
tional tension and has been known to sob while com 
posing a particularly affecting piece. She is, moreover, 
reputed to be uncommonly generous to refugees and 
charitable movements. Yet a former employee said that 
on one occasion, when she had taken leave of absence 
to deal with a grave personal tragedy, she received a 
letter in which Miss Thompson said that she loved her 
and sympathized with her but would not let her return 
to work "because you would not be very useful to me; 
I would have to think about you. 55 

Some while later, the employee added, Miss Thomp- 
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son made amends. But what made her bitter at the 
time of the dismissal was reading a Ladies Home Jour 
nal article in which Miss Thompson advised all women 
to help one another in actions as well as ideas. It 
wouldn't have been so bad, she said, except that she 
came across it the day after she was fired. 

It is not uncommon to find Miss Thompson moved 
by events abroad, rather than by events at home. Her 
sympathies are customarily engaged upon an epic 
scale; she worries about humanity, the middle class, 
free enterprise, democracy, America, Europe, Asia and 
conceivably Africa and Australia. It is a program 
which might possibly crowd even the most expansive 
life. But despite Miss Thompson's occasional protests 
to interviewers that what she really likes is making pie 
over a wood stove, she developed the cosmic viewpoint 
at so early an age that change is unlikely now. 

Until she grew tired of reporting what happened, in 
favor of lecturing upon what ought to happen, her 
newspaper experience all lay abroad. She was a first 
rate reporter, notable for energy and courage and in 
genuity, although it is a little curious to remember that 
her chief celebrity came from one of the most monu 
mental errors of her day. 

In March of 1932, Cosmopolitan Magazine pub 
lished Miss Thompson's article "I Saw Hitler," which 
was later expanded into a book of the same title. Ref 
erence to it is said to infuriate Miss Thompson now. It 
may be unfair to refer to it, on the ground that every 
one is entitled to have a few mistakes buried, except 
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that it foreshadows so perfectly the pontifical manner 
which has now become the lady's basic article of trade. 
Hitler,, Miss Thompson explained, was notoriously dif 
ficult for interviewers to see. 

"Now he is prepared to address the world/' she 
added modestly, "and so he granted me an interview." 

She continued dramatically: 

"When I finally walked into Adolf Hitler's salon in 
the Kaiserhoff Hotel I was convinced that I was meet 
ing the future dictator of Germany. In something less 
than fifty seconds I was quite sure I was not. It took 
me just about that time to measure the startling in 
significance of this man who has set the world agog. 

"He is inconsequent and voluble, ill-poised, insecure 
the very prototype of the Little Man . . . and yet 
he is not without a certain charm." 

She compared him with Charlie Chaplin, and proved 
conclusively that he could not control Germany, snort 
ing that it was absurd to think he would ever come to 
power. Chancellor Heinrich Briining, she said, was 
clearly "a man who will hold on forever." (The Chan 
cellor was booted out two months after the issue of 
the magazine was on the street.) In the book which 
grew out of the article, Miss Thompson added with 
unfortunate coyness: "Oh, Adolf, Adolf! You will be 
out of luck." 

The intuitive method displayed in the interview, the 
simple girlish faith in her own appraisal, was a spe 
cialty of Miss Thompson's in those years and is still dis 
cernible in her work at times. Her methods were very 
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similar to those of the late Arthur Brisbane of the 
Hearst organization, although the two philosophers 
operated in quite different fields. 

Brisbane, on a memorable day in January of 1935, 
arrived at the village of Flemington, N. J. ? where the 
late Bruno Richard Hauptmann was on trial for the 
kidnaping and murder of the baby son of Colonel and 
Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh. The lesser members of the 
Hearst staff, who were covering the trial from the 
pedestrian viewpoint of the working reporter, were 
under instructions to see that the columnist's courtroom 
seat was of the best, his opportunities for observation 
and study unobscured. He appeared quite early on the 
first day, long before a jury had been selected or any 
testimony taken. 

After thirty minutes, however, Mr. Brisbane rose 
and left. A trickle of worried reporters followed him 
to the door. Why was he leaving? Was anything 
wrong? 

"No," said Mr. Brisbane, with the succinctness of a 
man immersed in many grave affairs. "I just wanted 
to see if he was guilty. He is." 

Whereupon, his car carried him away to his type 
writer and a learned essay on the case. 

Miss Thompson's certainties and she has never 
been known to be in doubt about anything from the 
composition of a clear broth to the correct organiza 
tion of post-war Europe stem largely from a news 
paper career in which she began by seeing news from 
the inside. But they were evidently inherent in her 
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as a child. Her first unqualified appraisal of a situa 
tion is mentioned by biographers as occurring at the 
age of seven. 

The precocious Cassandra was born in Lancaster, 
New York, on July gth, 1894, daughter of the Rev 
erend Peter Thompson and Margaret Grierson Thomp 
son. Her mother died seven years later and Dorothy, 
oldest of three children, announced shortly thereafter 
that the local organist was "after" her father. Whether 
she was correct or no in thus analysing as delicate a 
subject as a romance, the lady married the Rev. Mr* 
Thompson three years later. 

Dorothy was not fond of her step-mother, but she 
lived at home for seven years except for occasional 
experiments in running away. Students of childish 
traits in the famous should be interested in. the story 
that she first learned the satisfaction of making an 
impressive entrance into a gathering when she was 
little more than ten. Summoned to greet callers in the 
parlor, she arrived doing somersaults* 

At fourteen she went to stay with an aunt in Chi 
cago, attending high school (where she was suspended 
for sassing the principal) and later the Lewis Institute. 
She entered Syracuse University in 1910 a pretty, 
pink and plumpish girl with a quick temper, a passion 
for causes, and a habit of overpowering the turtle-neck 
boys of the day by her mental energies. There is still 
a legend at Syracuse that she regarded a moonlight 
walk as the perfect time to discuss politics, philosophy 
and the Meaning of Life. The girls in her class per- 
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ceived on her certain stigmata of destiny. They ad 
mired the determination with which she entered the 
campus suffragist movement, the equal determination 
with which she sold ice cream cones at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, during vacations. When she was graduated 
they were certain they would hear of her in her career. 

At first it was to have been as a teacher of English, 
but she flunked an English grammar examination. 
(Signs of certain mild difficulties with syntax have been 
perceived in her work as late as January of 1944.) Her 
father, rather, wanted her to engage in some sort of 
church work, in consequence of a sound background 
in memorizing Biblical verses, but Dorothy decided to 
try fiction. She wrote some stories, but failed to sell 
them to New York editors. She still thinks the editors 
were wrong. "They were cock-eyed/ 3 she said a couple 
of years ago. "The stories weren't bad at all." 

Fiction failing, she entered the suffrage movement. 
Her first job was in Buffalo, New York, addressing en 
velopes at eight dollars a week. In a very short while 
she was promoted to speaker, at $75 a month. For 
three years the work enchanted her. Her chief func 
tion, she was told, was to attract attention to the move 
ment by starting public arguments; and she made a 
notable success of it in scores of upper New York State 
towns. 

She rose at five in the morning to travel to her stand 
by milk train. Once in town, she bulldozed the mayor 
and local officials into permitting her to hold a meet 
ing, and then harangued such crowds as gathered from 
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the tailboards of wagons, the seats of touring cars, or, 
in fortunate cases, from an auditorium she contrived 
to hire or borrow. 

Upon leaving she would prepare a report of the 
meeting for the local boilerplate press and organize a 
committee to carry on the work. The committee, she 
has said sadly, usually disintegrated shortly after her 
departure. 

She told a friend once that one of the most pointed 
recollections of that feverish period concerns a delicate 
old gentlewoman who disapproved of the suffragette 
movement but contributed both her money and her 
attention nonetheless. Upon being asked why, she 
sighed and said, "Because it's such a good show. 3 ' 

"It was a good show," Miss Thompson agrees. "It 
was the last romantic political movement this country 
ever had. We were full of shenanigans." 

An advertising agency eventually bought her away 
from the Cause, but the temples of artistic selling de 
pressed her and she went to Cincinnati after eight 
months for a job at a lower salary with a social service 
organization. It was a philanthropic organization and 
Miss Thompson succeeded so well that she was sent 
ahead to expand the field in New York. There, how 
ever, she realized that she did not like social service 
work. She detested the jargon of the uplifting trade: in 
particular, the manner in which people were spoken 
of as "case loads." She quit, with an idea in her mind. 

She had tried abortively to get overseas during the 
First World War, and now, with the peace, it occurred 
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to her to go to Europe at her own expense.. Despite 
the fact that she had contributed toward her sister's 
college fees, she had saved $600. Half went for passage 
money. The other half was to maintain her through 
what she thought of vaguely as "exciting experiences 53 
which might get her a newspaper job when she re 
turned. She liked the idea of newspapers, she has said 
with candor, because "they are the only things that 
give you carte blanche not to mind your own business/' 

It must be said, to the vast credit of Miss Thompson, 
that no one ever entered the exciting life with fewer 
introductions or more resolution than she. Her first 
notion of making money during her tour occurred when 
she met a group of Zionists on the ship going over. 
They were on their way to a conference in London, 
Miss Thompson spent the better part of the crossing 
with them and, upon arriving, called at the London 
office of the International News Service and informed 
the manager that nobody he could name knew as much 
about Zionism as she. What if she covered the conven 
tion for him? she suggested. 

The manager agreed and so Miss Thompson entered 
her first assignment in a significant frame of mind: 
convinced that she was an authority on the subject 
from the inside out. She covered the session compe 
tently and afterward made an arrangement with I.N.S. 
to free-lance at space rates. 

She met the Fleet Street crowd in London and they 
liked her and gave her advice about getting along in 
journalism. In a while she was selling sketches on 
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London life at five guineas each and later she made 
short trips to the Continent, dispatching saleable stuff 
to the wire services and even such august British papers 
as the Manchester Guardian. 

In 1920, she went to Ireland and stopped off at Cork. 
The beginning of a kind of Thompson legend among 
foreign correspondents was created there. There is an 
old belief nor is it completely unsubstantiated that 
sometimes news follows good newspapermen. It has 
followed Miss Thompson on many occasions, or at least 
coincided with her arrivel to a degree which used to 
make colleagues view her arrival with a mixture of 
hope and misgiving. 

"Here comes Dorothy/' they'd say. "When does the 
action start?" (It is notable, perhaps, that she had not 
been in Paris long in May of 1940 when World War II 
erupted into the invasion of France and the low coun 
tries.) 

In Ireland, the great story of the period of Miss 
Thompson's visit was the hunger strike lately started 
by Mayor Terence MacSwiney of Cork. MacSwiney 
was an Irish patriot who had been imprisoned during 
the Easter Uprising of 1916, released, and jailed in 
1920 on charges of sedition. He and eleven other pris 
oners determined to use the traditional moral weapon 
of Irish Republicans. Their hunger strike created ter 
rific world interest. Miss Thompson interviewed Mac 
Swiney in his cell. He was to die of starvation in London 
after a fast of 74 days. The American girl's story was 
his last interview, and a beat of world importance. 
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On the prestige engendered by it. Miss Thompson 
sold further material on post-war Paris and the Italian 
labor trouble which preceded by two years Mussolini's 
march on Rome. For a time she worked, too, with the 
Red Cross, combining the two jobs, until presently she 
attracted the attention of Wythe Williams, at the old 
Public Ledger syndicate, with an article on White Rus 
sian cab drivers in Paris. Williams was interested in her 
work and she persuaded him to turn over to her the 
staff post of Vienna correspondent. 

Miss Thompson's private gods traveled with her; 
KarPs putsch to regain the Hapsburg throne began the 
day she arrived, and the capital burgeoned into page 
one news. The succeeding year was lively and it ended 
in another newspaperman's triumph ; Karl tried a sec 
ond putsch a year after the first and was forced to 
flee to a castle in Budapest with Zita, his empress. 
Miss Thompson, having established herself by that time 
as a figure in middle Europe, had sufficiently powerful 
acquaintances to get her past the royal couple's guards. 
She emerged with a long interview with Zita and a 
smuggled motherly note to her son, Crown Prince 
Otto, assuring him that she was well. Until then, Miss 
Thompson had been working on space rates. The syn 
dicate promptly put her on salary. 

Miss Thompson roamed widely out of Vienna, at 
tending the more consequential disorders in that part 
of Europe which came within her beat. Her associates 
regarded her respectfully as a tornado. Once she hur 
ried off from a dinner party in evening clothes to cover 
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rioting in Warsaw, going through the assignment in 
satin and high-heeled slippers. Once, hurrying to a 
similar disorder in Sofia by automobile, she sped ahead 
of her companions on the assignment : Floyd Gibbons 
and Karl Decker. They found her car later, bullet- 
ridden. They were preparing to send word of her death 
when they learned that she had changed cars shortly 
before the attack (some quarrel over the bill) and was 
even then at the scene of the story. 

In Vienna, she began to get the feel of European 
reporting in the grand manner. The foreign corre 
spondent of the years between wars was, in many cases, 
what his somewhat weary cable desk at home called a 
"thumb sucker." That is, he was believed to hold long 
interviews with himself, later sending at regular press 
cable rates what the weary desk believed were his own 
ideas, attributed to "an unimpeachable authority, 35 
"sources close to the government," or "those in highest 
authority." 

Whether such libels were true was never decided in 
long arguments between reporter and desk. But in those 
times, before the war made the foreign beat one of 
hard work and great personal peril, there was unques 
tionably room for expansive theorizing. 

Most correspondents had tipsters on their staff. Miss 
Thompson gathered about her a superlative assortment 
of them. She turned her home into a salon, and thence 
repaired diplomats, adventurers, spies, noblemen, refu 
gees, fellow correspondents and a gaudy cast of drifters 
and persons of consequence. 
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In her first months, forced to deal with interpreters, 
she mistrusted them in favor of that intuition which 
was later to serve her so false in the case of Herr 
Hitler. Listening to a translation, she would peer fiercely 
at the face of the speaker whom she could not under 
stand and finally snap, "That's not what he said." 

In 1923 she was married. Her husband was Josef 
Bard, an elegant and romantic Hungarian who wrote 
of philosophy for a limited audience. The marriage 
was dissolved by divorce in 1927, Miss Thompson ex 
plaining that Bard's notion of domestic obligations did 
not agree with her Methodist blood. 

Meanwhile, in 1925, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, owner of 
the Public Ledger, had bought the New York Post. 
He moved Miss Thompson from Vienna to Berlin as 
director of the Central European Bureau for the Post 
and Ledger, after H. R. Knickerbocker had left that 
post. She was the first woman to head a bureau of 
such importance. 

And it was in Berlin, the day before her divorce from 
Bard, that she met Sinclair Lewis. He arrived as a 
guest at tea at a time when Miss Thompson was con 
templating an undertaking which, perhaps, signals the 
first faint blossoming from reporter to writer of Think 
Stuff. It was her notion to make a trip around the 
world, interviewing people on their feelings about God. 

Instead Knickerbocker introduced her to Lewis and 
Lewis asked permission to call the following day. He 
did and, learning that Miss Thompson had been free 
for a matter of some half dozen hours, proposed mar- 
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riage out of hand. Miss Thompson laughed at him. On 
the next day, at their third meeting, he attended a 
banquet with her and proposed again before the as 
sembled guests. 

Miss Thompson again refused, but cannily persuaded 
him to write for her syndicate while he was under the 
spell. He agreed, and produced his articles amiably 
enough, but his proposals became almost a daily rou 
tine. For a time he followed Miss Thompson on distant 
assignments, going as far afield as Moscow and Vienna. 

In most cities, press interviewers met him, asking 
what brought so distinguished an American novelist 
to town. 

"Dorothy/ 5 he would say candidly. 

"No/ 3 they would explain, "we mean, what is your 
business here?" 

"Dorothy." 

"You misunderstand. What do you find most inter 
esting in European life?" 

"Dorothy." 

In that single-minded fashion, between riots in Vi 
enna and military parades in Moscow, Lewis pressed 
his suit, until, in 1928, he and Miss Thompson went 
quietly to a London registrar's office and were married. 
They honeymooned in a trailer, traveling North Eng 
land and Scotland and late in 1928 they returned to the 
United States. 

They bought a farm at Barnard, Vermont, and fur 
nished another house in New York City. Lewis was an 
elaborately devoted husband. Despite the fact that his 
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bride had attracted some public attention in her own 
right, he seemed to fear that she might be overshadowed 
by his own fame. She was, he would assure friends, the 
most wonderful woman in the world. 

Once, by way of demonstrating his feelings, he took 
a swing at Theodore Dreiser, whom Miss Thompson 
had accused of stealing from a book she wrote on Rus 
sia for a book of his own (and who insisted that he 
had only had access to the same sources). 

Miss Thompson detested totalitarianism from the 
time of its first beginnings in Europe although, in 
the case of Nazism, she saw and still sees it as some 
thing detached from the people who support it and 
who once battened upon it. It has been her habit, since 
Hitler's rise, to dissociate the people of Germany from 
their Government. 

She went to Germany with Lewis in 1931, gathering 
material for her book on Hitler and still finding it in 
credible that the nation which had been so kind to her 
would support him. On another trip to Berlin, in 1934, 
she had the satisfaction of learning that whatever the 
mistake in her appraisal, her articles had enraged Der 
Fuehrer. She had been there less than a week when 
the Gestapo ordered her to leave the country within 
24 hours. The expulsion order made her proud she 
still keeps it framed in her office but it crystallized 
her hatred of political Nazism into her most enduring 
rage. Aside from general humanitarian instincts, Nazism 
was something which had affected her personally. In 
a newspaper article written at the time of her expul- 
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sion she told of the expressions of friendship and grati 
tude (sic) she received from officials of the German 
Republic when she left in 1928, contrasting them with 
the cold "get out of town 55 of the Nazis. Thenceforth, 
Nazism was something which had touched her un 
kindly. 

By that time, she was weary of being a reporter. 
She was tired of the routine business of finding out 
what was going on and was ready to communicate 
some of her powerful broodings to the world. And late 
in 1935 Mrs. Ogden Reid, co-publisher of the Herald 
Tribune, suggested the idea of a column. 

Mrs. Reid's idea was not entirely complimentary to 
her and Miss Thompson's sex. She wanted a column 
which would discuss world affairs so that even women 
could understand them. It is doubtful if Miss Thomp 
son ever considered operations on what she must have 
regarded as a lamentably restricted scale, but she was 
delighted with the column idea. Her equipment for 
molding public opinion was an experience largely for 
eign; she had left the country as a girl and had done 
no large amount of reporting here. Americans had 
been to her chiefly an audience. She may have been 
conscious of the fact. At any rate, she decided not 
to begin addressing her countrymen by the millions 
without adequate preparation. 

She spent three months in Washington before she 
started giving it orders. 

When she began her pieces, the women who were 
supposed to be her audience (for was not Walter Lipp- 
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mann addressing the male circulation on the opposite 
side of the page?) adored it. They seemed pleased, if 
a little startled, to think that such violent opinions 
and knowing observations were directed at them alone. 

But Miss Thompson was not aiming at them; the 
universe was centered in her sights from the start. The 
ladies of the hinterlands might regard her wistfully 
as one of themselves, and one who had brought self- 
expression for their sex to its fullest flowering. They 
might think of her as the type of unfettered woman 
hood of which they sometimes dreamed over the din 
ner dishes. Miss Thompson was well ahead of them. 
She was evidently resolved to make more than one 
small republic "grateful" for her ministrations. She 
took virtually every phase of human life under her 
supervision untroubled by any inner doubts and 
adopting from the first an air of authority which her 
clients found irresistible. 

She began turning her whole life to the purposes of 
her trade. Her guests were experts in one field or an 
other, her friends important figures in public affairs, 
her reading crammed with raw materials of columns. 
She began, in brief, to turn her days and nights into 
an unending discussion of It. She had not been writing 
long when Heywood Broun, a fellow columnist, men 
tioned the prodigiously intensive course of study she 
was following. A friend, he wrote, said that Miss 
Thompson had asked him to suggest a book with 
which she might familiarize herself with American his- 
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tory. He gave her The Federalist. "I wonder," said 
Broun, "what will happen, now that Dorothy has read 
a book." 

Evidently she read it for, in her own book, "Dorothy 
Thompson's Political Guide," published eleven months 
later, she said : "The Federalist is the greatest Ameri 
can political document." 

Her world became full of heroes and villains, who 
shifted with her moods and with the light cast upon 
them by the times. Thus, in 1938, she said that Colonel 
Lindbergh was her choice for a directing head of the 
League of Nations; and in 1939 she was remarking 
upon his tendencies toward Fascism. 

In most domestic affairs she never struggled much 
past a state of mental disorder. In her attitude toward 
Roosevelt and the New Deal, for example, she began 
with a mild approval of plans to relieve the depres 
sion, but found herself unable to agree with any which 
were put into effect. The Works Progress Administra 
tion w hich was created to relieve unemployment and 
which died the moment jobs in private industry opened 
U p she regarded as a paternalistic measure which 
would stifle the initiative of those who lived by it. She 
felt, in short, that both unemployment and any Govern 
mental methods of relieving it were unhealthy. 

In time, after alarming certain followers by tenden 
cies nervously identified as liberal, she came to regard 
the New Deal as totalitarian in design and stifling to 
enterprise. But her attention drifted presently to foreign 
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affairs, where free and progressive feelings did not 
entail the embarrassment of dealing with facts close 
at hand. 

Her old emotional sense of the basic innocence of 
heart of the German people, the nation which sup 
ported Wilhelm in one generation and Hitler in an 
other, has never changed. She still sees it as a mis 
guided country which will, upon defeat, and given 
proper opportunity, revert to the charm she knew 
among her old servants and old friends. None of the 
incidents of the war have altered that feeling. A gen 
eral shriving of the Reich, extension of sympathetic un 
derstanding by all the rest of the world, is her major 
basic plan for the peace. 

She appears to regard the enemy as a group of a 
few ugly personalities. When her radio program be 
gan, the General Electric Company, her first sponsor, 
used to worry about the violence of her attacks upon 
Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini. Whether to temper them, 
or by accident, she was introduced to the listeners with 
the tune "Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses. 5 ' Once 
a mid-western station lost its nerve and cut her off the 
air in the midst of a sentence. 

Her voice had a tremendous impact at times. In 
November of 1938, she made a broadcast appealing 
for support for Herschel Grynszpan, a Polish Jewish 
youth who was being held by the Nazis for the assassi 
nation of the secretary of the German embassy in Paris. 
Within less than a week, $30,000 had been sent in by 
radio listeners. 
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In that same year an article in Foreign Affairs on 
the plight of European refugees came to the desk of 
President Roosevelt. Not long thereafter he called the 
Evian Conference to study the problem. 

In her constant excursions into prophecy about high 
and remote matters, she has been as wrong on occasion 
and as right on occasion as anyone would be attempt 
ing to guess at unpredictable currents on whether a 
tossed coin would fall heads or tails. She saw war 
coming to Europe (intellectually, but not instinctively, 
as she qualified it) but she did not believe the United 
States would get into it. Indeed, in the period between 
1939 and Pearl Harbor, she became increasingly pained 
because we did not take part at once. She believed 
England and France would go to war over Czecho 
slovakia at the time of the Munich pact. Five years ago, 
she foresaw a speedy peace in the Chinese- Japanese 
war which is still being fought. She said that Roosevelt 
would not run for a third term in 1940. But she guessed 
right in forecasting the Russian-German pact of 1939. 

Her estimates of the temper of America have been 
grandiosely inaccurate. One of her favorite compre 
hensive assertions has always been that people are 
growing slack of fibre. In offering big-sisterly advice 
to young ladies who contemplate the profession of 
journalism in the rosy light of Miss Thompson's suc 
cess, she usually complains that no one is willing to 
start at the bottom and work up the hard way in these 
effete times. It is not entirely congruous advice from a 
woman who eliminated the fundamental steps of her 
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craft entirely, stepping full-blown into the newspaper 
world as a foreign correspondent. 

But she continues to berate maturing generations. In 
the period immediately preceding World War II she 
was especially moody. Surveying the nation which was, 
within less than two years, to produce materials and 
train men for an incredibly victorious army, Miss 
Thompson was not satisfied. The nation had grown 
soft, she said. 

Errors do not deter her in the exercise of her pre 
science, however, nor do they appear to have troubled 
the clients. In fact, once or twice she has admitted 
that she has been wrong. The admission is made with 
something of the air of a reversal of a Supreme Court 
decision and the issuance of a new Papal Encyclical. 

Occasional incidents have contrived to keep her be 
fore the public personally, as well as a columnist. In 
1939, at a meeting of the German- American Bund in 
Madison Square Garden, she heckled the speakers with 
a series of strident laughs. The hall was full of Bundists 
wearing something approaching the military uniform 
of a foreign nation, and for a time it seemed she might 
be in personal danger. Eventually, at the behest of the 
City police, she permitted herself to be escorted out. 

(She has written at least twice that she would liter 
ally die for democracy and her friends believe she 
would, so long as it was specifically a Thornpsonian 
democracy something of which she could entirely 
approve.) 

In spite of the duties of her column, she has managed 
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to get abroad occasionally once turning up to the be 
wilderment of her fellow citizens in the firing chamber 
of a gun emplacement in the Maginot Line. During the 
same trip, in 1940, she began to undergo a change of 
heart about Roosevelt, whom, indeed, she had always 
regarded as "world-minded" despite her dislike of his 
domestic policies. She suggested that perhaps he should 
be elected for a third term, in view of the war, and 
she even suggested with an innocence which horrified 
the entire Republican party that Wendell Willkie 
should run with him as candidate for vice president. 

In October of 1940 she had made up her mind more 
fully and she wrote a piece supporting Roosevelt, even 
without the suggested Willkie appendage. The Herald 
Tribune did not print it. Four days later, however, the 
missing piece appeared. The author paid a ladylike 
compliment to a Republican paper for permitting a 
writer so much freedom, but the affectionate mutual 
regard lasted only five months. In March of 1941 the 
column was bounced and Miss Thompson moved to the 
Post in New York and to the Bell Syndicate for na 
tional distribution. 

"I like the Herald Tribune" she explained concisely. 
"We've had pleasant relations ... I think everyone 
understands this was a difference of opinion/' 

After that, however, the President did not always 
manage to win Miss Thompson's approval. Early in the 
third year of the war she became impatient once more 
because the plans of the 29 United Nations for the 
future had not been outlined in sufficient detail to 
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make certain that they coincided with her own con 
ceptions. 

She faces the problems of the Peace Conference with 
a calm confidence, however. At 49, happy with her 
third husband (she and Lewis were divorced in 1942 
and in the following year she married Maxim Kopf, a 
Czechoslovakian refugee painter) she has, if anything, 
expanded the scope of her speculations. 

A few of her friends feel that as she has become so 
unmistakably a grande dame and an oracle, she may be 
a trifle impatient with the awkward processes of de 
mocracy. There is no suggestion of this heresy in her 
writings, however. In formal interviews she still offers 
a mien of rather hastily pulled-together modesty, much 
as she did when she was nominated for President of 
the United States. That was in 1937. The nomination 
appeared in a gossip column in the London Evening 
Standard. Miss Thompson discussed it with a tastefully 
balanced mixture of gravity and unassuming laughter. 
She had lately been introduced on a radio program 
as a cross between Harriet Beecher Stowe and Edith 
Cavell by an announcer who said that about her per 
son were "crystallized the elements and forces which 
are arrayed against the barbarism threatening the civi 
lization of our day." 

Despite that characterization, with which she may 
or may not disagree, Miss Thompson felt that it was 
not precisely the time for a woman to become Presi 
dent. Any lady so elected, she said, would have to 
overcome a good deal of prejudice. 
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She mentioned in passing, Catherine of Russia, 
Marie Therese of Austria, Elizabeth and Victoria of 
England and the great matriarchies of China, and then 
said that she did not really want the office. 

Lewis, to whom she was then still married, said that 
for his part he was disappointed. He wished they would 
elect his wife President, he said, for then he could get 
to write "My Day." 



The Military Experts 



THE MILITARY ANALYSIS business is the most en 
chanting and bewildering of American war in 
dustries. It is the only trade on earth in which an 
expert can function each day without any obligation 
to be correct in his prophecies, accurate in his analyses, 
or to demonstrate that he knows very much about the 
matters he is discussing. In this business, a record of 
hopelessly bad guesses is no deterrent to the practicing 
expert. The fact that he functions as a critic while he 
sits on the base of his spine many thousand miles from 
the scene of action does not seem incongruous to his 
followers. 

If he grows cautious after a long series of mistakes, 
and confines his comment to rippling sentences which 
say that the ultimate result of a military action de 
pends in large degree upon which side accomplishes 
its aims, few subscribers are boorish enough to hoot 
at him. 

He operates contentedly in a twilight land, where no 
one expects very much connection between his con 
structive essays and the actual occurrences on the world 
fronts. Many columnists in this profession step forward 
into the field occasionally, filling in on a dull day by 
instructing the Allied High Command in the proper 
dispersal of its forces. But the true military experts 

5* 
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write daily. They are hired as experts, sold to sub 
scribers as experts and quoted with the reverence due 
experts. Their type of work is so new, and they are 
held in such high respect,, that no one has thought to 
demand that they be right. 

The instinct to put a high value on knowing opinion 
has developed tremendously in America of recent years. 
Citizens, suddenly aware that the world is at once 
more complex and more intimate than they expected, 
have been more eager for advice than ever before. 
The beginning of the second World War created a new 
market for instruction. At first it was not a very satis 
factory war ; months of communiques reporting patrol 
operations along the Maginot Line made dull reading* 
A writer who could expand a two-line communique into 
1500 words of explanation became a newspaper asset. 
And after a while, when the war Juddenly became con 
fusing, writers who could reduce to capsule form the 
operations of millions of men on a score of fronts be 
came as essential as the expander. Readers accepted 
them with the same faith accorded sports writers cov 
ering a world series, forgetting that the sports writers 
were at least in the park. 

There are notable exceptions among the military 
analysts. Some, of them apply expert knowledge and 
good common sense to their tasks. One such is Hanson 
W. Baldwin of the New York Times, a commentator 
who abhors the word expert and serves as an analyst 
out of a background which includes graduation from 
the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis and three years 
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of active service with the American fleets. Baldwin, 
moreover, has visited the Mediterranean and Pacific 
theatres of the war and has received a Pulitzer Prize 
for his survey of the latter. He is not fond of pre-* 
dictions. Such advice as he offers follows conferences 
with commanders in the field. 

The military analysts under consideration here are 
to be considered chiefly on the record of their utter 
ances. 



MAJOR GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 

On an afternoon when the German armies in Russia 
were in retreat from Leningrad to the Crimea, when 
the Soviet troops were advancing through White Russia 
and far past the Old Polish border, when the Nazi dead 
were being numbered in the scores of thousands on 
that afternoon Major George Fielding Eliot (Reserve, 
retired) prepared a message for the subscribers of the 
New York Herald Tribune and his seven million other 
readers. 

"The German situation on the Russian front/' said 
Major Eliot, "is definitely deteriorating." 

This terseness is unusual with the Major, who usu 
ally affects a style as involute and booming as a tuba, 
but the content of the message is in keeping with the 
current caution of his approach to the war. The Old 
Soldier has been isolated on an uncomfortable limb in 
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so many cases in the past, that he now declines to go 
within twenty yards of a tree. 

He prefers to express himself in a dignified and yet 
wary manner, as in this sentence on a new front: 

"The question of how much of our total resources to 
put into the preparatory air attacks, and how long to 
continue them before commencing operation in which 
we shall seek to engage, in whole or in part, these other 
elements of German fighting strength, call for the most 
careful and considered judgment, weighing on the one 
hand the actual degree to which the air attacks may 
be expected to reduce the enemy's ability to fight at 
all, on any front and in any manner, and on the other 
the effect which such freedom of action as he may 
continue to possess may be used to reduce Russian 
fighting strength and thus the sum total of United 
Nations fighting strength." 

This sage approach, coupled with the title he still 
retains, has made Major Eliot the most widely circu 
lated of our military experts. His 39 papers are for the 
most part big, substantial ones. His war maps are said 
to be the largest of any of his contemporaries. There 
may even be a possibility that his copies of the works 
of Clausewitz, Mahan and Douhet the basic materials 
for any military experting are bound in vellum and 
edged with gold. 

The Major is 49. Before he became military com 
mentator he was one of the most respected bookkeepers 
in Kansas City and, later, one of the most effective 
writers for the pulp adventure magazines of his day. A 
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certain improvement in style is noticeable when his 
present periods are contrasted with the brisker Eng 
lish of Blood Chilling Adventure Stories and the 
like. 

The Major's record as a fighter in the last war, how 
ever, is more impressive than his record as a prophet 
in this. He was born in Brooklyn in 1894. His family 
took him to Australia when he was eight, but later he 
returned for schooling at Montclair Academy, in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. Upon graduation he entered the 
University of Melbourne, where he was a cadet in the 
military corps until he enlisted in the Australian Army 
with the outbreak of war in 1914. 

He saw active service in the Dardanelles campaign, 
in Egypt, in the first Battle of the Somme, and at 
Arras, Paschendaele and Amiens. He was wounded in 
hand-to-hand fighting, and he emerged from the war 
with the rank of acting major. 

After living for a time in Vancouver, he went to 
Kansas City with an accounting firm and there joined 
the Officers Reserve Corps of the jQnited States Army. 
He attended summer lecture classes and studied through 
correspondence courses f&4'at night school. In 1926, 
when he had reached file reserve rank of Major, he 
moved to New York, took an apartment in Greenwich 
Village, and began writing stirring fiction. 

It sold well and he progressed into writing full-length 
books. One, "If War Comes," established him as one 
of the rare experts then performing, and he was re 
tained to do a series of military commentaries for the 
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New Republic. He wrote for Current History, the 
American Mercury, and Harper's as well. A book on 
national defense, "The Ramparts We Watch," was 
especially successful in a country slowly becoming war- 
conscious. It is remembered now largely for its argu 
ment that the American Navy didn't need large ex 
pansion. 

Despite his undeniably military background, the Ma 
jor started off poorly when the chips were down, and 
has never entirely acquired the knack of calling the 
turn. You might say that he is a natural-born bad 
guesser. 

Thus, a year before the war actually began, he 
spoke scornfully of Germany's "military weakness" and 
scouted the idea that she could bring off a quick con 
quest of Czechoslovakia, in view of Czech resistance 
and assured French aid. 

"Germany could not keep the French Army, the 
best army in the world, at bay in the west, and Ger 
many knows it," he boomed. He insisted that Germany 
was "by no means ready for war." 

At the same period he was scouting the idea that 
America might need 10,000 Army planes, and pointing 
out that a "balanced defense" of 300 Navy planes and 
2300 Army planes "would be adequate." 

The start of the war found him broadcasting from 
London, after a tour of Europe: "There is no doubt 
whatever that it is impossible for Germany to defeat 
Poland plus France plus Britain. I cannot emphasize 
this too strongly. If Germany is confronted with Po- 
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land, France and Britain in arms, Germany is most 
assuredly going to be defeated." 

The Polish Army, after withdrawal "according to 
preconceived plan" would give a good account of itself, 
he said, and he added an encouraging note that bomb 
ings of French and British cities were unlikely for a 
while. Afterward he returned to America to take up 
his experting career. His bad luck stayed with him, for 
he said that we would stay out of the fight, that Ger 
many would not invade Russia, and that Japan was 
in no condition to undertake a war. 

That last was a month before Pearl Harbor, unfor 
tunately. But Eliot believed that both Hong Kong and 
the Malay Peninsula would hold out. By way, possibly, 
of compensating for his prophecy that Germany would 
not invade Russia, he declared, when the invasion be 
gan, that an easy Nazi conquest was inevitable. 

When the American Tunisian campaign began he 
played safe on the question of defeat of Rommel 
possibly because he had recently been utterly wrong 
in a series of strong hints that the Allied forces were 
on the point of attacking Germany from the west. But 
the report of RommePs retreat presently moved him 
to say forthrightly: "We are winning in Africa because 
. . . the Germans have not been able to get enough 
troops into Africa to defeat us." 

The soundness of his reasoning seemed to give him 
a grip on himself and, after the fall of Tunisia, he 
turned his eyes toward Italy. 

"It would seem most likely," he said, "that Germany 
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will choose to withdraw from Italy and perhaps in 
part from the Balkans." 

When Germany decided not to withdraw, and the 
fighting progressed slowly and bloodily up the Italian 
boot, Major Eliot evidently decided his cue was to 
play it safe from then on. In discussing the Russian 
campaign, he stopped predictions altogether. There 
was, it is true, one unhappy instance when the great 
Russian general offensive began and he warned that 
the world should not expect it to contemplate distant 
objectives. But for the most part he confined himself 
to pointing out that the German armies there had three 
alternatives: to retreat, to stand firm, or to advance. 

The Major slipped once again when he said the 
Japanese were about to attack Siberia, and then set 
tled down to reminding his clients that an Army must 
never ignore enemy troops in time of war; that the 
German supply problem was "of vital importance"; 
that weather sometimes favors one side, and sometimes 
another; and that the British-Turkish talks "may have 
a deep import." He explained the start of the German 
retreat by saying: 

"What is happening now in South Russia is a Ger 
man withdrawal from positions which have become 
strategically untenable." 

Surveying the seas to the south, he said that Japa 
nese positions there might be regarded as "either offen 
sive or defensive in nature." Casting his mind back to 
western Europe, he said cogently: 

"If a great land effort is to be made, emphasis must 
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be on guns and tanks; if the major effort is to be an 
air offensive, the emphasis must be on planes." 

No difficulties there for the Major. Nor were there 
when he wrote : "The harder we hit the enemy . . . 
the shorter the war will be. ... If he is allowed to 
recover, even partially, the war will be longer and more 
costly." Following that line of thought, he added con 
clusively : 

"The sooner those attacks are launched and the 
fiercer and more powerful they are, the sooner we shall, 
indeed, see the dawn of that victory on which all our 
hopes are set and all our future staked." 

Check, Major! 



FLETCHER PRATT 

Fletcher Pratt, a naval specialist who has suffered 
greatly because actual operations do not always follow 
the elaborate navy game he plays on his living room 
floor, became a military columnist through the agency 
of the New York Post. 

When World War II began in 1939, the Post de 
cided it had better buy an expert before the market 
was ruined by other papers with the same idea. 

It attempted without success to subscribe to the 
material Liddell Hart was writing for the London 
Times, and eventually asked Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy, 
public relations director of the U. S. Military Academy 
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at West Point, if he would serve. Dupuy, friend and 
one time co-author with Major Eliot, doubted the pro 
priety of his taking the job. He recommended Pratt. 

Pratt had a background of scholarly research into 
the records of warfare. At 42 he had written more than 
a dozen books. Some were true life detective stories. 
Some were pulp magazine fantasies. Others were 
studies of the Napoleonic wars, the War of 1812 and 
the Civil War. 

They were treated with an air of authority and in 
a style which the author says is a combination of Car- 
lyle, Macaulay, Walter Winchell and the Icelandic 
Sagas. Pratt had composed in addition a history of the 
Navy and a book on secret codes, and was even then 
at work on a new book outlining the war yet to be 
fought. The Post paid him for three columns a week. 

His experience with war was entirely academic. He 
was born in Buffalo, New York, on April 25th, 1897. 
After a boyhood spent largely on the Cattaraugus In 
dian Reservation, where his father was factor, he at 
tended Hobart College, leaving in September, 1916, to 
join the War Library. 

When the war ended he went to New York, a small 
man with a wispy beard and a passion for loud shirts. 
He cultivated a fad of keeping pet monkeys in his 
apartment and started an energetic free lance assault 
upon literature. The first story he sold went to one of 
the pulp magazines. It described an attack by a group 
of octupi on the inhabitants of Madagascar. Later he 
reviewing books for the Saturday Review of Lit- 
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erature, and writing his own books as well. The Navy 
was said to regard his histories highly and the New 
Tork Times Book Review Section listed him as "an 
outstanding authority on military and naval affairs." 
He became military consultant to Time and was de 
veloping an enviable record as an expert when, un 
fortunately, he interpreted the United States victory in 
the battle of the Coral Sea as a defeat. 

He no longer appeared in the Post after that, but the 
Overseas News Service started syndication of his 
column. 

Since the start of the war, Pratt has campaigned 
bitterly and wailingly against Naval censorship, feel 
ing quite properly that a commentator at 10,000 miles 
distance is hampered considerably when he has only a 
rudimentary knowledge of what is happening. The 
Navy has been consistently un-cooperative. It takes the 
capricious stand that military secrecy and the safety 
of ships and men are more important than the require 
ments of sedentary experts. 

Professionally, Pratt has always been a Gloomy Gus 
and he has never had any patience with the manner 
in which the Navy is conducting the war. At times he 
would point out, after a task force mission had been 
unsuccessful, that the commander should have known 
better. He ought, Pratt would say, to have sailed up 
the east side of the island instead of the west. 

Sometimes, while discussing an action he would ask 
thunderingly, "Where were our Naval vessels?" Of 
Wake Island, he wrote chidingly : 
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"There is no reason why Wake Island should have 
been lost. The trouble was the Navy needed more bold 
ness and energy." 

In June of 1942 he turned his attention to the African 
military theatre and said the British ". . . lack the 
means to carry on the defense of Egypt." 

Later in the same month he wrote a comprehensive 
piece about the desert fighting, ending with : "In other 
words, it looks as though the British Eighth Army is 
pretty badly broken." The British could not hold out 
in Libya and Egypt, he said. (On July 2nd, the Eighth 
Army's counter-attack stopped Rommel at El Ala- 
mein. ) 

Mentioning the possibility of American aid, he 
mourned, "It is too late now to do anything about 
supporting the Egyptian front," 

The American invasion of North Africa was com 
pleted something less than five months later. During 
those months, Pratt was doing a series of articles on 
the Second Front. He recommended Norway, Holland 
and the north coast of France. Meanwhile, he said, the 
Germans would probably launch an offensive of their 
own through Turkey. 

When the Americans had landed in North Africa, 
Pratt said the mission was "in the nature of a defensive 
thrust." 

"Let us not," he said, "talk about getting the Ger 
mans out of Africa for a while yet." 

General Rommel's retreat was "probably a trap," 
Pratt warned and he declared that the entire North 
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African situation was ominous for the Allied cause. 
We were taking "a hell of a beating" there, he 
wrote. 

The driving of the German armies out of Africa 
having made a change of subject advisable, Pratt looked 
once more toward the sea and other fields of military 
operations. A short while before the Japanese were 
routed from the Aleutians, he accused the Navy of 
"bungling" in that vicinity. 

He predicted large-scale bombings of the American 
east coast and said, "There is no reason to believe the 
Russians can hold Stalingrad." The Japanese would 
attack Siberia, he said. But he was hopeful that the 
Allies would re-take Crete (which the Germans still 
hold at this writing.) 

He advised the United Nations to use poison gas 
against the Japanese. (Earlier, he had predicted that 
the Japanese would invade Australia and that Russia 
would participate in the Pacific war. ) But as for Russia 
considered as a military power, he said nothing would 
do but a "clean-up" of the entire high command. Pratt 
grew almost angry with Russia at one time. 

And yet, it would be too much to expect him to be 
cheerful about any modern strategists, or the conduct 
of any modern war. He has said despondently that the 
Roman strategy was incompetent, too. 
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HANSON W. BALDWIN 

The examination of the works of Major Eliot and 
Fletcher Pratt have not been very kindly. But they 
have been based upon the supposition that it is not 
unreasonable to expect authoritative opinion of an 
acknowledged authority. 

When Eliot spoke scornfully of the weakness of the 
German army at the start of the war, he had just 
completed a tour of European military establishments 
and was offering what was regarded as a definitive sum 
mary. When Pratt misread the results of the Coral Sea 
battle he had been introduced as "a ranking Naval 
authority." When Eliot or Pratt were committing their 
errors about situations in Africa, Russia, Italy and the 
Balkans, they had already been accepted uncritically 
as experts by millions of readers. 

There are few fields save that of military comment 
where an expert is a man who may possibly be right 
part of the time. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, the military and naval editor 
of the New York Times, avoids most of the troubles his 
associate commentators invite, because he recognizes 
the limitations of his job and the size of the war. He 
does not attempt a long daily essay when the factual 
information at hand may be no more than a three- 
line communique. He writes ! "periodically," as the 
Times puts it, and usually when enough data is at hand 
to make conjecture plausible or analyses reasonably 
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complete. Just as he avoids the word "expert/ 3 he finds 
it unnecessary to be prescient, assertive or ponderous. 

On the infrequent occasions when he has followed 
a fixed theory too far into the future, he has made 
mistakes. In 1939 he felt that continental United States 
and its possessions, except for the Philippines, Wake 
and Guam, were "well-nigh impregnable." Pearl Har 
bor proved him wrong, but it may be argued that the 
conditions there were exceptional; he could scarcely 
have contemplated an un-manned fleet lying helpless 
in harbor under attack. 

In his book, "Strategy for Victory," published in 
1942, Baldwin said the United States had no real gen 
eral staff capable of seeing the Atlantic war in terms 
of sea-air-land operations. The French Morocco land 
ings were made in the following November, as the 
start of an offensive which demonstrated that America 
had rather special skill at that form of attack. And, 
like his confreres in and out of the services, he looked 
for a quick German victory in Russia. 

But for the most part Baldwin studied campaigns 
as they developed, preparing analyses which correlated 
official information, subsidiary news, terrain and mili 
tary principles, making no effort to force conclusions. 
He is generally believed to be highly respected among 
ranking officers of the Services. 

When he was covering maneuvers in the southern 
states in early 1941, he looked on one day while an 
officer delivered a lecture on a new tactic to a group 
of other officers and men. Upon finishing, the lecturer 
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turned to the correspondent and said: "Isn't that so, 
Mr. Baldwin?" 

Baldwin, at 39, is an unusual combination of military 
man and first-rate newspaperman. He was born in 
Baltimore. His father, Oliver Perry Baldwin, was man 
aging editor of and editorial writer for the Baltimore 
Sun. Baldwin attended the Boys Latin School, entered 
Annapolis, and was graduated in 1924. He entered the 
Navy as ensign and served three years on destroyers 
and battleships. He was a Lieutenant, j.g., when he 
resigned his commission to take a job as cub reporter 
on the Sun. He worked there a year and then sailed 
to South America as quartermaster on a Munson liner. 
Later he spent a summer in Labrador with the Gren- 
fell Mission, and in the autumn of 1929 he started on 
the Times as a general assignment reporter. He cov 
ered routine news for eight years, although most of 
the military assignments of those days also went to him. 
In 1937 he was instructed to devote all his time to the 
military and naval beat. 

The Times quickly extended the beat to Europe; 
Baldwin spent four months there reporting on the ar 
mament race. He started his series of regular military 
comments shortly after Pearl Harbor. In August of 
1942 he made a tour of the Pacific, covering Hawaii, 
Palmyra, the Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, New Cal 
edonia and the Solomons. Upon his return, he wrote 
eight articles and won a Pulitzer Prize with them. The 
articles were critical in tone, and their report upon 
what he termed the military friction and complacency 
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in Australia led to protests from Australian govern 
ment officials. 

In late 1943 he started a radio program a little to 
the distaste of the Times,, it has been suggested. But 
although that paper, jealous of its home-trained talent, 
declined to permit John Kieran to be identified as a 
Times sports columnist when he started on the "Infor 
mation, Please" program, Baldwin was introduced as a 
member of the Times staff. 

His column is not syndicated, but is sometimes made 
available to papers who subscribe to the Times Foreign 
News Service. They are usually glad to print it, al 
though his cogency and composure usually make the 
bright glitter of their other commentators look a little 
specious. 



Lippmann, Ex-Liberal 



IT HAS BEEN a shade more than thirteen years since 
the old New York World folded and Walter Lipp 
mann,,, last custodian of that failing journal's assertive 
liberalism, moved uptown to be elegantly cushioned in 
the upholstery of the Herald Tribune. 

So many events of consequence have occurred in that 
time that a sense of antiquity attends one's recollection 
of the agitated discussion caused by the change. The 
World's news pages had lost a measure of their old 
ardor and authority during the years of decline, but 
the editorial page was still making some of the most 
effective liberal noises in America in 1931. Lippmann 
was editor : a learned and scintillant fellow, no longer 
the genteel radical he had been during his Socialist 
stage at Harvard, but still an adored leader of the 
progressive tradition. 

Because he was beyond question a respectable citi 
zen, and probably the soundest scholar in journalism 
as well, the Herald Tribune did not feel indecorous 
when it invited him to do a signed column four days 
a week. Perhaps it even felt that its readers should 
know there was a seamy side of life, where men dis 
approved of Herbert Hoover and toyed madly with 
the idea of voting the Democratic ticket on occasion. 
Lippmann, it was made very clear, was to write as he 
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pleased. He was formally introduced as "the brilliant 
spokesman of liberalism." 

His fellows watched him go with misgivings not in 
regard to his integrity, but in fear of the effect of en 
vironment upon an isolated alien. The incongruity of 
the change was almost beyond imagining in view of 
the differences between the World and the Herald 
Tribune. As for those Old Subscribers of the Tribune 
who had heard of Lippmann, they must have felt as 
they would had Mr, Ogden Reid added Trotsky to the 
staff. 

Happily, there was to be no long-lasting disparity 
of viewpoint between the writer and the Tribune's edi 
torial page. Lippmann gathered energy for the task 
of supporting heretic views in the opposition camp by 
traveling abroad with Thomas W. Lamont By the 
time the column was a year old, he had established an 
attitude which made the rest of the Tribune seem a 
little leftish at times. 

When the full bitterness of the fight over the New 
Deal developed, there was never an occasion to strain 
the contract guaranteeing him "the greatest freedom 
in writing on all subjects in which he is interested." 
Irreverent onlookers, interested in seeing theories tested, 
have held that to be rather a pity, particularly in 
view of the promptitude with which Miss Dorothy 
Thompson was permitted to go when she opposed the 
Tribune policy in the Presidential election of 1940. 

Lippmann is by no means a reactionary by political 
instinct. He seems rather to be a sufferer from a philo- 
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sophic discontent. Like many philosophers, he is at 

home in the past and even more at home in the future, 

but unable to give his approval to very much of the 

present. He yearns after so much perfection among 

men, and keeps so grand a perspective in his mind, 

that such practical advances as are achieved here and 

now seem to him grubby and inadequate. It is not 

surprising to learn that when his study was built, it 

was upon the roof of a tall building, insulated from 

sound, specially heated and ventilated, and with the 

windows placed by design so high in the walls that 

from them one could see only the sky, and not the 

street below or the tumbled chimneys down the 

street. 

Lippmann's column is at its clearest in this present 
period when it is dissociated from domestic politics 
and directed at the war, and the world after the war. 
It is as if Lippmann, dealing with the familiar ele 
ments of remote futures and great distances, is once 
more at home. Actualities do not interfere with the 
philosophic processes then. No man writes with more 
skill and a better heart when dealing with democracy' 
ten years and ten thousand miles away. 

Lippmann's predictions and auguries regarding the 
shape of things to come cannot be guaranteed on any 
basis of past performance, however. One of his frequent 
trips abroad was made at the time of the Sudetenland 
dispute in 1938. Lippmann said that, despite reports 
to the contrary, it was "reasonably certain" that Hitler 
hadn't reached a final decision about Czechoslovakia. 
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In the event of excessively pressing demands, he wrote 
from Paris: 

"The Czechs would fight. The French and the British 
would support the Czechs. 55 

There were two schools of thought about what might 
occur. Mr. Lippmann said: "It is clear, I think, that 
the believers in the possibility of the knockout blow 
are on the whole the armchair strategists, the cranks 
and the writers of sensational popular books about the 
next war. ... In the other school are to be found 
virtually all the experienced soldiers and the serious 
students of military science. . . , Even against Czecho 
slovakia, a quick knockout blow is impossible because 
the military defensive is so immeasurably stronger than 
the offensive. . . ." 

The people of Germany and Italy were tiring them 
selves out before they started to fight, he announced. 
He spoke approvingly of the fact that the British and 
the French were trying to keep industry going in a 
normal way, encouraging their people to keep them 
selves "rested and well fed, to enjoy their holidays 
and not to become overtired by excessive excite 
ment. . . ." 

The signing of the pact at Munich one month later 
impelled revision of the first of his theories, and the 
start of the second World War altered the second 
somewhat. Thenceforth he believed in a big Navy and 
felt that Hitler was a danger to the United States. 

But, he added authoritatively, "as long as Great 
Britain and China stand, the United States cannot 
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be challenged and this hemisphere cannot be at 
tacked. 53 

For that reason, perhaps, he regarded a large Ameri 
can army as a definite inconvenience. On one occasion 
he wrote quite sharply that there was no point in 
maintaining the army which the United States had 
raised in "feverish haste." It was dangerous to morale, 
he pointed out, to keep men idle in so large an armed 
force. This view started an interesting debate which 
continued at intervals until the bombing of Pearl Har 
bor three months later. At that point even Lippmann's 
admirers felt that his argument had been definitely 
weakened. 

At home, unhappily, Lippmann has not been able 
to maintain complete intellectual detachment in his 
work, nor even complete consistency. There was a very- 
awkward occasion during the Roosevelt- Willkie cam 
paign of 1940 when Mark Sullivan, writing his glum 
essays across the page from Lippmann, quoted one of 
his associate's articles by way of proving that the Presi 
dent was struggling for too much power. On the same 
day, though, Lippmann had been moved to confess in 
his own column that he saw no evidence that Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted to become a dictator. 

His practical political attitudes have rarely been 
those of a scholar when the principles or success of the 
Republican party are at issue. At such times, he de 
livers the conventional charges, more mellifiuously than, 
but just as earnestly as, the speakers at a -party rally. 

He has attacked the integrity of the Government 
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in connection with the social security plan by saying 
scornfully that the taxpayer has nothing but the Gov 
ernment's I.O.U., and without pointing out that noth 
ing more than the same I.O.U. stands behind every 
Government security in existence. He regarded the 
N.R.A. code which established the 40-hour week on 
newspapers as an infringement upon the freedom of 
the press. During the period of the W.P.A., he held 
that citizens so unfortunate as to be reduced to taking 
jobs in that unattractive organization should be in 
stantly disfranchised. He also believed, for reasons 
always obscure, that the New Deal began under Presi 
dent Hoover. In that belief, however, he stood alone 
among his associates and probably baffled them. 

In recent months he has diverged from G.O.P. 
standards in supporting the Administration's price 
controls during the war. He has also been in favor of 
Federal subsidies on farm products, in a general way, 
although he believes they should be established through 
direct government purchase and re-sale, rather than 
through bonus payment to sellers. It is the only time 
he has been known to favor an extension of bureauc 
racy. 

Lippmann is more of a lecturer than are most col 
umnists of the day. In late years, in particular, he has 
demonstrated a good deal of the manner of a pedant 
fortunate enough to have a large part of the country 
as a school room. Sometimes his patience with his 
pupils grows short. Shortly after he announced his 
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support of Governor Alfred M. Landon in the Presi 
dential campaign of 1936, he characterized those 
who termed him, Lippmann, a conservative as "the 
politically illiterate." 

He has never written anything other than clear and 
distinguished prose, but it has become increasingly 
full of such dogmatic utterances as: "This doctrine, 
which is absolutely false . . ."; "It cannot be 
done . . ."; and "That is impossible . . ." 

Sometimes he assumes a grandiose, if somewhat un 
substantial position, as he did when he opened a dis 
cussion of price controls in the spring of 1943 by say 
ing: "Now that the Office of Price Administration has 
broken down . . ." The O.P.A. disobliged by continu 
ing to function and, indeed, later won a measure of 
his support. 

He argued against general taxation designed to con 
trol inflation during the latter part of 1943 and early 
1944. -A- 8 an anti-inflation emergency tax, he suggested 
what he called a modified sales tax. It was to cover 
everything except "a bare minimum" of the necessities 
of existence. Government bonds, securities, profits, bank 
balances, money out in loans and cash were to be en 
tirely exempt. 

In all, he has been demonstrably something less th^ti 
a success as a "brilliant spokesman of liberalism." That 
is probably why the Herald Tribune Syndicate grew 
self-conscious about the original introduction after a 
time and now offers him to clients as "The Great Elu- 
cidator The Man with the Flashlight Mind." 
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He has been a continued success with customers and, 
at the moment, appears in 143 papers with a total cir 
culation of approximately 10,000,000. It will be noted 
that Westbrook Pegler, with 174 papers, fails to reach 
quite that total of circulation, and that Ernie Pyle 
achieves it only through sales to 206 journals. A pre 
ponderance of Lippmann's clients lies among the larger 
and more substantial section of the press. 

He has been offered to them, not quite so indelicately 
as a reformed liberal, but as a writer of appalling eru 
dition who is gratifyingly willing to speak in the idiom 
of the herd. As the American Magazine said in 1932, in 
a friendly piece by Beverly Smith : 

"He writes in language which is precise enough for a 
Supreme Court Justice, simple enough for a ward 
heeler, and entertaining enough to woo a magnate from 
his grapefruit. 55 

The American Magazine was going through an un 
happy period at the time; business leaders of the sort it 
had canonized during the boom were dissolving and, 
in far too many cases, leaving their grapefruit and leap 
ing impulsively from high windows. Lamont was a 
director of the Crowell Corporation, publishers of the 
magazine, at the time when his friend's biography ap 
peared. Beverly Smith candidly introduced Lippmann 
as a phenomenon as a man who could point the way 
out of the Depression to bewildered business. Smith 
described the prescription largely as the comfortable 
one of faith in America's future, without associating it 
with any nonsensical new ideas about how to get there. 
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"He will sit up all night to study the dry text of a 
reparations report which has just arrived from Ge 
neva," the piece added wonderingly. 

In the same month the Herald Tribune magazine 
printed an excellent and equally friendly biography by 
Allan Nevins, in which Mr. Nevins said Mr. Lippmann 
made no essential compromises with his convictions 
when he went to the Tribune. But : 

"Here and there/' Nevins added soothingly., "he has 
naturally softened his utterances; the belligerent tone 
upon which the World prided itself would now be out 
of place." 

No one could have put it more gracefully. Lippmann 
is one of three ranking columnists whose original be 
liefs would not only be out of place but possibly ruin 
ous in their present situations. A roar of insurgency such 
as he cultivated in his Bull Moose days would certainly 
startle Mark Sullivan's patrons; and Frank R. Kent 
could scarcely stay in practice in his present field as a 
liberal Wilsonian Democrat. 

No single pattern fits the three, but in each of them 
there is discernible a violent reversal of attitude at peri 
ods approximating their middle years and success. Each 
of them insists that not he, but the world has changed. 
It is the classic rallying cry of the immovables: a 
brave, blind disregard of the relationship between man 
and events. 

The span Lippmann has covered in his leap is greater 
than that of either Kent or Sullivan, however. At least, 
if the others romanced with the most innocent Socialist 
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doctrines even in their youth, the fact has not been 
related. 

Lippmann was born in New York City on September 
23rd, 1889, son of Jacob and Daisy Lippmann, native 
New Yorkers of German stock. 

He was evidently a thoughtful and precocious child 
and his father, retiring early from business with a com 
petence, sent him to private schools in the winter and 
took him abroad summers. The art galleries attracted 
him to a degree where, for a time, there was some 
thought that he might become a critic of aesthetics. 
His sophomore year at Harvard altered his direction. 
During that year, fire wrecked the Chelsea slum dis 
trict of Boston, and a call was sent to the University 
for volunteers. Lippmann turned out and came close to 
poverty for the first time in his life. He was shocked and 
sympathetic and moved to do something about it at 
once. He undertook a great period of reading Wells, 
Shaw and other radicals of that gentle age and pres 
ently decided that Harvard must have a Socialist Club. 
Associated with him in the founding of it were Alan 
Seeger, the poet, who was to be killed in war; Robert 
Edmond Jones, who was to inspirit American stage 
design and John Reed, who was to die young and be 
remembered in the radical movement. 

Lippmann wrote for Harvard undergraduate maga 
zines and, on one occasion, drew for review a book 
which pointed to the many benefits enjoyed by the 
poor. His notice was poisonous. The following day he 
answered a rap on his door. 
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"I'm William James/ 5 said the gentlemen standing 
there. "I liked that review." 

(The American Magazine later clarified the meaning 
of the meeting with the philosopher by saying: "The 
praise from James was to Lippmann like a slap on the 
back from Babe Ruth to a kid on a corner lot.") 

Lippmann became James' friend and through him 
an intimate of the intellectual upperworld of Cam 
bridge. He completed his four-year course in three 
years and then remained behind for a year of graduate 
work, serving as assistant to George Santayana in philos 
ophy classes. 

During his graduate year Graham Wallas came to 
Harvard as exchange professor of Government and 
Lippmann entered his seminar. Wallas had already 
written "Human Nature in Politics" and was at work 
on "The Great Society," the chapters of which he dis 
cussed with Lippmann as they were being prepared for 
publication. 

In 1910 Lincoln Steffens visited Cambridge, inquir 
ing among the faculty for the young graduate who was 
the ablest writer, with the best mind to express in his 
writing. Lippmann was the natural selection and Stef 
fens retained him as scabbard-bearer for a year of ener 
getic muckraking in factories, packing houses and city 
governments. Steffens found t him keen and industrious 
and taught him. something of the care decent writing 
requires. Steffens was working for Everybody's Maga 
zine at the time and, in 1911, placed Lippmann 
on the staff as a minor editor. The editing consisted 
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largely of clipping jokes. Lippmann quit in a few 
months. 

The Rev. George R. Lunn, a Socialist, had just been 
elected reform mayor of Schenectady, New York, and 
he invited Lippmann to come along into the field of 
civic uplift as his secretary. Lippmann accepted, but 
his reaction to the realities of the undertaking was a 
precursor of his later distaste for close-range political 
details. The reform of Schenectady was a noisy enter 
prise which many of the benighted townspeople re 
sisted. Many of the details had not been included in the 
textbooks. Lippmann threw it up in mid-summer and 
went off to think about reform as it should be accom 
plished. 

He shared a cabin in the Maine woods with a friend 
and wrote "A Preface to Politics," his first book, while 
his cabinmate worked on a translation of Freud. (Lipp 
mann, the American Magazine sketch pointed out care 
fully, "did not absorb any of those ideas.") 

The book was a success. Theodore Roosevelt, acquir 
ing it somewhat improbably in the jungles of Brazil, 
read it, and sent a review off to Outlook and an enthusi 
astic letter to the author. A friendship developed once 
the writer and the President had made their respective 
ways out of the woods of New England and South 
America. Later, Lippmann came to disapprove of 
Roosevelt's policies or methods, but his , contact had 
made him a bright young man of political reform. 
Herbert Croly, Francis Hackett, Phillip Littell and 
Walter Weyl were then engaged in the founding of the 
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New Republic, as a reflector of the political excitement 
of the day. Croly invited Lippmann to sit with him and 
Weyl on the editorial board. The first issue appeared 
in 1914. It was the only liberal weekly of the period 
and, as such, a supporter of Woodrow Wilson's presi 
dency. In a short while it came to be regarded as the 
mouthpiece of the White House. Lippmann met Wil 
son in 1915 and, two years later, was invited by the 
President to become special assistant to Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War. His assignment was the han 
dling of labor relations in the hasty building of new 
Army camps. In the course of it he worked closely and 
presumably amicably with Sam Gompers and estab 
lished a working arrangement between the War Depart 
ment and the American Federation of Labor. 

In the meantime, Lippmann had published "Drift 
and Mastery" and "The Stakes of Diplomacy." 
Colonel House read and respected the latter and, upon 
setting up a staff to collect data for the Peace Confer 
ence, invited Lippmann to become its secretary. 

The work progressed so well that Lippmann was 
commissioned a Captain of Military Intelligence and 
sent overseas in 1918. His task was to prepare propa 
ganda for the War Department and serve as special 
agent of the State Department in studying and trying 
to co-relate the peace plans of England and France. 

Lippmann and associates on the Colonel House staff 
had helped draw up the basis of six of Wilson's Four 
teen Points. Ten days before the Armistice he was sum 
moned to Paris and informed that the Germans were 
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ready to surrender, on the basis of the fourteen points, 
A group of allied generals and statesmen was in Paris 
to study them. It included Clemenceau; Lloyd George, 
Orlando, Foch and Pershing. Unfortunately, as the con 
ference began, it was discovered that no one had re 
membered to provide a copy of the document. Lipp- 
mann scouted around Paris, found one in a newspaper, 
and had it translated and transcribed. 

It developed then that some of the conferees were 
not sure they understood completely. Lippmann and 
Frank I. Cobb, then editor of the New Tork World, sat 
up all night and prepared fourteen memoranda of ex 
planation, cabled them to Wilson for approval and, 
having received it,, submitted them to the conference. 

Lippmann recalled the ten days of discussion in a 
column he wrote late in 1943. It was at a period of 
strike difficulty and there was some dispute over 
whether the strikes had hampered the prosecution of 
the war in any great degree. Lippmann said movingly 
that every day and every hour of delay was tragic in 
time of war, pointing to the number of men who died 
in 1918 while final details of the Armistice were being 
decided. 

Wilson appointed him to a post on the Peace Com 
mission, but he resigned in distress over the settlement 
which was being made. He returned to the New Repub 
lic for a time. Disapproval of the mazazine's viewpoints 
developed and, when in 1921 Cobb invited him to come 
over to the World, Lippmann accepted. 

He went as a writer, with an understanding that he 
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would take over the editorship after Cobb's death. The 
death occurred in 1923, more quickly than anyone had 
anticipated, and Lippmann, at 34, became editor of 
one of the great newspapers of America. 

Politically, he had been non-partisan since his trifling 
with the affections of Socialism, and the necessity of 
hewing to the Democratic party line of the World 
troubled him at times. But he performed brilliantly, 
writing memorable editorials on the assorted scandals 
of the Harding administration; the Scopes evolution 
trial; the Ku Klux Klan, which the World virtually 
destroyed in a courageous and skillful exposure cam 
paign; the Washington disarmament conference; the 
Dawes plan; and all the nonsense, blatancy and dis 
organization of the 'twenties. 

During the 1928 Presidential campaign, when the 
World was supporting Al Smith, Lippmann prepared 
in behalf of his paper's policy a plausible defense of 
Tammany Hall a series of articles which were re 
called by embittered townsmen when, at the start of 
his columning career, he assailed Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York State for his failure to fight 
Tammany. 

The inconsistency was one of many which the Lipp 
mann opposition fighting mostly for the enjoyment, 
since there was no tangible stake fished out of the files 
as ammunition for its charges that he was intellectually 
unstable. One critic suggested that he had "sacrificed a 
fine future for a successful present, 35 and another held 
that he could be quoted on either side of any question. 
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No one has ever doubted his loyalty to his own 
ideals, however, even if the ideals do seem occasion 
ally to be mounted on a universal joint. When he left 
the World, for example, he is said to have turned down 
a job as financial advisor to a great New York bank, 
at a salary of $100,000 a year. 

Although Lippmann had not been fond of Roosevelt 
as Governor, he supported his election in 1932 and ap 
proved in general of the first three months of the New 
Deal. In the N.R.A. he detected "dictatorial tenden 
cies/ 3 however, and he opposed the banking, stock ex 
change and securities acts as strongly as did the Herald 
Tribune editorial writers. 

Presently he was running neck and neck with general 
Republican opposition, calling upon the Courts to 
liquidate the New Deal and upon the stars to view the 
general iniquity in Washington. During the early part 
of the Landon campaign in 1936 he manifested misgiv 
ings about the candidate's connections with big business 
and Hearst, but when the chips were down he an 
nounced his intention of voting for him. 

The 1940 election found him in a state of some per 
turbation. He had not been as enthusiastic over Wen 
dell Willkie as the Tribune,, and there were conjectures 
that he might overcome his ancient objection to Roose 
velt in consequence of a growing approval of the Presi 
dent's foreign policy. He settled the thing quite grace 
fully before election day by pointing out that he was 
living in Washington at the time and so could not vote. 

Acquaintances have suggested that his disapproval 
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of Roosevelt is due in great part to an old disappoint 
ment when Newton Baker failed to win the Democratic 
nomination in 1932. Lippmann had been a strong Baker 
partisan and may have felt that no substitute was alto 
gether satisfactory. 

Foreign developments have brought about his strong 
est praise of F.D.R. in more than a decade. He was one 
of the few columnists who did not rail unreasonably at 
the secrecy surrounding the Teheran Conference, and 
in one column he said of Roosevelt and Churchill: 

"We should be forever grateful to the men who had 
the insight, the imagination and the resolution to make 
the fundamental decisions. 33 Of the critics of the con 
ference he wrote: ". . . they have such a long view of 
the distant future that they have little attention left for 
the nearest future and immediate present" 

Curiously, the criticism is the one to which he is most 
vulnerable himself. After a lifetime devoted to discus 
sion of reform, he has been unable to see anything save 
flaws in the reforms which the New Deal has attempted 
or achieved. 

But his comment on world affairs comes from a back 
ground of study and close observance which scarcely 
any contemporary journalist can touch. He has had 
closer working contact with statecraft than most criti 
cal observers; his latest book, "U. S. Foreign Policy," 
was accepted almost as a possible standard formula by 
most reviewers. 

Lippmann works in his office in the Tribune Build 
ing, where he has a brace of secretaries, or in any 
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of his four homes : New York, Long Island, Florida or 
Washington. His income from column, magazine arti 
cles, inheritance and books ("U. S. Foreign Policy" was 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection) is past conjec 
ture. Receipts from the column alone, however, have 
been estimated at $60,000 a year. 

He lives pleasantly, entertaining a good deal, and 
fishing and playing golf and tennis for recreation. He is 
well built, a good rider, fond of ref ereeing polo matches. 
He married his second wife, Helen Byrne Armstrong, 
in 1938. (His first wife was Faye Albertson, whom he 
married in 1917.) 

He continues to read on an immense scale, as he has 
since Harvard classmates saw him hurrying delight 
edly across the campus with a load of books. Philoso 
phers among his critics have held that he over-reasons. 
That is a dispute on a scale too lofty for a layman's 
judgment ; but it seems to be true that just as the lads 
to the left demand a new day each tomorrow, Lipp- 
mann can be contented with nothing but pie in the sky 
bye and bye. Neither of them are entirely able to under 
stand the principles of a type of government which 
starts with a ham sandwich today and goes on from 
there. 
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SOME FEW YEARS ago the burghers who inhabit the 
pleasant swales adjacent to White Plains and 
Scarsdale, New York, looked on in wonder as a new 
family established itself in that tranquil and well- 
groomed countryside. 

The domestic arrangements of the newcomers in 
cluded paraphernalia hitherto unknown to Suburbia. 
A formidable metal fence surrounded their estate. 
Approaches were guarded by cunningly placed photo 
electric cells: the electric eye of advanced scientific 
fiction. Sirens were installed to protest the approach of 
prying or inimical strangers and great lights were ready 
to illuminate the house and grounds in the event of sus 
picious visitations after dark. Interested reporters from 
the White Plains Dispatch, calling for a neighborly 
interview, were given the bum's rush in an expert 
fashion rarely encountered in their uneventful rounds. 
It was soon made quite clear that the vulgar touch of 
journalism was abhorrent to the new residents. 

The reasons for the prodigious precautions were not 
explained, however, until Walter Winchell, the new 
squire, mentioned them in an interview some time after 
ward. 

"A man," he said with simple plaintiveness, "has a 
right to some privacy." 

87 
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If the argument was moderately unconvincing in his 
case, there was no doubt that he, at least, believed it. 
He is a millionaire by now, in consequence of his 
devoted attention to other people's affairs, but he has a 
sincere feeling that the snooping franchise in America 
should belong to Walter Winchell alone. 

It must be said that if it did, the undertaking would 
rest in competent hands. In recent years, Winchell has 
learned that the world is a large and draughty place, 
extending some distance past the East River piers in 
one direction, and a good way past Hoboken, or even 
Pittsburgh, to the West. His exploration of this larger 
field has been energetic, unremitting and effective; he 
may have done more to rouse a wholesome detestation 
of intolerance, totalitarianism and the sticky maneu 
vers of enemy sympathizers in America than any single 
citizen of his time. But he has never been sufficiently 
unbusinesslike or inartistic to forget that the basic com 
modity in the profession he created is an impertinent 
examination of personalities. Thus, a typical wartime 
Winchell column will have as its feature a forthright 
(and very possibly courageous) denunciation of some 
native-born fascist enterprise; but it will also include 
some score of items ranging from a stroll of Miss Mar- 
lene Dietrich along Fifth Avenue to a notice that Mr. 
Slush, the gooseberry magnate, is about to be given the 
pitch by his lissome wife. 

Winchell may report the purchase of a fur-lined 
nightrobe by a lady of fashion, and in the next item say 
(with an authority which may or may not be supported 
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by later fact) that General Patton is to be shifted to 
England to command troops in training. A sincere and 
affecting paragraph on hardship and tragedy on some 
fighting front is followed, one paragraph later, by an 
nouncement of the fact that Miss Rita Hayworth of 
the cinema is unhappy in her work. 

Some observers have found the juxtapositions offen 
sive as well as startling; but it seems more reasonable 
to regard the frosting as peculiarly helpful in the job 
which Winchell has adopted as his own best contribu 
tion of the war. 

There must be a good many thousands of newspaper 
readers who have turned to Winchell by habit, in search 
of some instructive anecdote on the more elegant meth 
ods of sinning, but who have ended up by sharing his 
fury at the small, dirty streams which wind their way 
incessantly through the national life. His column usu 
ally suggests a continuous vaudeville entertainment in 
progress on a rubberneck bus en route to a peepshow, 
and yet it may be the most effective pro-American 
propaganda medium in the country. 

None of the more solemn commentators reaches more 
than a fraction of his public, an incredible 25,000,000 
potential readers who subscribe to the 712 papers print 
ing his articles. None approaches his radio audience: 
an enchanted group of so many millions that the mys 
terious processes of the Crosley rating system have 
given Winchell a rating of 38.3, by far the highest ever 
assigned to a news commentator. 

As the most widely distributed columnist and most 
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sensational broadcaster in existence, Winchell is natu 
rally involved in criticisms and disputes on a scale far 
more magnificent than that of his fellow journalists. At 
one time or another he has been involved in matters 
affecting the White House, Congress, the Army and 
Navy and Federal Bureau of Investigation, as well as 
in disputes with gentlemen who say theyll punch him 
in the snoot if he prints another line about their affair 
with their secretary. 

His unrestrained clawings of Congressmen whom he 
considers to be unenthusiastic about the American side 
of the war or possibly having even darker motives, as 
he sees it have been debated on the floor of the House. 
They were responsible for his retirement to the inac 
tive list after 14 months as a wartime Lieutenant- 
Commander of the Navy. His status was changed after 
threats of a Congressional investigation of his rank 
this despite the fact that Secretary Knox had defended 
him and one faction of the Navy High Command re 
garded him as valuable for the benefits he staged for 
the Navy Relief Fund. 

J. Edgar Hoover, of the F.B.I., is his friend, has frol 
icked with him at the Stork Club, and is even indebted 
to him for the capture of Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, 
a dreary but successful hoodlum who surrendered 
through Winchell because he knew the agents of the 
law wouldn't shoot him on sight if he were with so cele 
brated a personage. Attempted censorship of his radio 
program has been national news. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has entertained him at the 
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White House, opening the conversation, according to 
Winchell, by saying: "Walter, here's an item for you. 55 
Bundists, America-Firsters, Coughlinites and all the 
lunatic fringe of American isolationism have probably 
concentrated more sheer hatred upon his sleek gray 
head than upon that of any of their fellows. It is nota 
ble that many of them are now in jail or under indict 
ment on charges of traitorous or treasonable conduct. 

In consequence of so much attention, Winchell, who 
was at one time almost as retiring as the Empire State 
Building, now ranks with the Grand Canyon and Niag 
ara Falls as a national spectacle and landmark. He is 
conscious of this and rejoices in his notoriety, so long as 
it does not intrude into what he sometimes calls his 
home life. Beyond that domestic, private existence, Win 
chell is in the public domain, and, indeed, nothing en 
rages him so much as a suggestion that there is a spot 
in the country so unenlightened as to be unaware of his 
life and works, or an adult who is not acutely conscious 
of his fame. He is extravagantly sensitive to criticism of 
all kinds and he sometimes becomes unduly agitated 
at a mere flick of disapproval but his most memorable 
reactions occur when he believes he is being ignored. 

When the late Dr. Alan Roy Dafoe came down from 
Callander, Ontario, to New York in 1935, a gay old 
gentleman bent upon doing the town after his medical 
and friendly efforts in behalf of the Dionne quintuplets, 
the visit developed a phase which almost caused Win 
chell to split a gusset. The Doctor was covered by the 
press with the special energies reserved for visitors of 
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distinction or notoriety. This meant that after the first 
day or so a reporter was hard pressed to find anything 
of personal note which had not already been written. 
A reporter from the New Tork Post, riding with Dafoe 
and a friend to some speaking engagement in New 
Jersey, had heard the Doctor say something in this 
wise: 

"Who is this man Winchell 5 anyway? I never heard 
of him, but I was in a night club last night and he came 
over to my table and shook hands. He seemed to think 
he was important, so I thought he was." 

The Post,, with more or less innocence, coupled the 
story with more formal interview material to indicate 
that the imperturbable Dafoe had not been deeply 
stirred by any of the sights of the town : neither Broad 
way at night, the Empire State Building, nor Winchell 
himself. The ensuing eruption in the Winchell sector of 
Broadway is still remembered as one of the more di 
verting incidents of newspaper history of the 'thirties. 
Winchell sent the publisher a two-page telegram de 
manding to know the reason for such a "violent and 
unprovoked" assault upon him. The Post, he said, was 
bent upon ruining his character. Later he made a series 
of outraged telephone calls to the publisher and to 
Managing Editor Harry T. Saylor, demanding justice 
for such a slanderous attack. Walter Lister, the city 
editor, he said, had been moved by personal malice be 
cause of an adverse review Winchell wrote when Lis 
ter's play "Spread Eagle" was successfully produced on 
Broadway a short time earlier. 
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The Winchell column simmered for an entire week. 
The author said that he was willing to produce wit 
nesses to prove that Dr. Dafoe had greeted him with 
respect and delight. He printed letters from associates 
sympathizing with him in his time of tribulation and 
saying that they had, with their own eyes, seen Dafoe 
give every evidence of being deeply moved and honored 
at the introduction. 

The nonsensical issue, carried to million upon million 
of readers, grew to such a point at last that Lister wrote 
Dafoe, asking if the reporter had misquoted him. He 
never received a reply, so that the matter must be filed 
among the major mysteries of journalism. But whatever 
occurred at the first meeting, there is no doubt that Dr. 
Dafoe and Mr. Winchell later became the closest of 
friends and were frequently seen together in the more 
select after-dark depots, the old gentleman clearly hav 
ing the time of his life and not ungrateful to Winchell 
for his guidance. Later, when WinchelPs son was born, 
he was not satisfied until Dafoe had examined the baby 
and pronounced him beamingly to be every whit as 
handsome a child as Marie Dionne. 

In recent years Winchell has become a little weary of 
the adulation of the ordinary Broadway figures: show 
people, exuberantly marital millionaires, business mag 
nates, gangsters, visiting firemen and the like. They im 
press him no longer, inasmuch as few of them are suffi 
ciently famous not to benefit more than the columnist 
by association with him. He is still mildly stirred by 
contact with the literary life however, and has been 
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experimenting lately with a new technique of column- 
ing, on the principle that he can make a success of a 
play or a newly started entertainment career by a line 
or so of praise. 

The theory that "Winchell can make you" is argued 
on Broadway from two sides. The opposition holds that 
while plays have undoubtedly succeeded after his favor 
able notices, others have flopped in spite of them or 
succeeded without them. One comedian, now earning 
something like $50,000 a year, reports gloomily that 
Winchell once called him one of the best comedians in 
radio. "Afterward, 35 he adds, "I was out of work for 
two years." He doesn't blame Winchell, whom he likes 
and admires, but cites his case as a sort of academic 
example of the fact that even Zeus can throw a wild 
thunderbolt at times. 

WinchelFs new efforts are rather deliberately di 
rected at the literary world. In early 1943 he became 
interested in "Under Cover," a book written by Arthur 
Derounian under the pen name of John Roy Carlson. 
Derounian, an Armenian, had joined various anti- 
Semitic and pro-Nazi organizations and had put to 
gether his results in a sensational work which included 
many politically prominent names. The book went only 
moderately well until Winchell began a campaign of 
stimulation. He mentioned it incessantly in his column 
and on his radio program, insisting that it was a brave 
and valuable contribution to a better understanding of 
the forces working against democracy. "Under Cover" 
had sold more than 700,000 copies at this writing, out- 
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stripping most of the books of the year. No one is in 
clined to quarrel with WinchelTs belief that he alone is 
responsible for the success, although it has been pointed 
out that it was possible chiefly because the book fitted 
naturally into the type of expose Winchell was specializ 
ing in at the time. Early in 1944 he began supporting 
another book of the same general type : "Sabotage/* by 
Michael Sayers and A. E. Kahn. He made it clear that 
he meant to build another best-seller, recalling the 
career of "Under Cover" as proof that he could do it. 

WinchelTs interest in Carlson's book led naturally to 
rumors that he had a financial interest in it. The report 
seems to be entirely incorrect. Winchell was moved by 
admiration for the work and an honest belief that he 
was doing his country a service by bringing it to atten 
tion. It is impossible to question his fire and sincerity as 
a patriot. He may operate with a slight air of propri 
etorship toward America, and his tone and manner 
may sometimes resemble those of the people he attacks, 
but there is no doubt that he is on the side of the angels. 

It is of great significance in trying to appraise Win 
chell to remember that in the most suspicious milieu 
in the country, he has never been seriously accused of 
dishonesty. No one has ever dared suggest that he could 
buy a line in the Winchell column for cash. A trading 
of information goes on, certainly, with informers pur 
chasing immunity from exposure of some indiscretion of 
their own by turning in a fruity line about someone else. 
But Winchell adores his column, as if it were at the 
same time an organ in his own body and something he 
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could view with detachment, and he conducts it upon a 
rigid although somewhat specialized code of honor. 

For years he has been in a position to be selective 
about the news or gossip which he prints. As a beginner 
he used paid tipsters, cultivated the friendship of hat 
check girls, waiters, cab drivers and others in a position 
to eavesdrop unobtrusively upon the conversation of 
The Great. In late years, though, he waits while the 
news comes to him. And so avid are publicity-seeking 
citizens and notables of the Winchell spotlight, that 
many offer news of themselves eagerly. 

Most of the time Winchell waits for news in the Stork 
Club, occupying the same table at about the same time 
each night he is in New York and holding a kind of 
heterogeneous court there for those he is willing to see. 
The Stork Club is so definitely his office he is even 
shaved in a frightfully exclusive barber shop which is 
maintained upstairs for favored patrons that there is 
a fairly general belief that he is financially interested in 
it. Sherman Billingsley, proprietor of the club, denies 
this. He says candidly, however, that Winchell "made" 
the place by mentioning it in his column and is equally 
candid in regarding the columnist as his ranking patron. 
It is generally understood that men and women of 
whom Winchell disapproves are not made welcome 
there and may, in extreme cases, be denied admis 
sion. 

Winchell is extremely wary about permitting friend 
ships or even close associations to develop about him. 
Like Robert S. Allen of the "Washington Merry-Go- 
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Round/ 5 he Insists that an effective reporter must be a 
lone wolf unhampered by people to whom he is obli 
gated. He belongs neither to the Friars, Lambs or any 
of the other clubs frequented by stage and writing peo 
ple. He thus escapes any constricting sense of loyalties 
and is able to discuss virtually any member of his 
acquaintanceship with a glowing conscience, and even 
to recommend one of his own items with the standard 
remark: "Well, I gave it to him today." 

Most people in any way close to Winchell believe 
that he is scrupulously accurate, after his own fashion. 
It is a fashion which suffers from the fact that he dis 
penses information in such quantities that a checking 
upon each item would not be possible without a large 
staff. The Winchell staff consists of Miss Rose Bigman, 
second of the secretaries whom he has celebrated as. 
My Girl Friday. (The first was Ruth Cambridge, who 
later married an actor, Buddy Ebsen.) 

A Winchell column will consist of from twenty to 
fifty items, or mentions of individuals or events. He 
writes seven a week : 365 a year. Striking an arbitrary 
average of 25 separate items per column, which is prob 
ably conservative, one comes to a total of more than 
9,000 items a year. Some are simple matters of observa 
tion, but, nevertheless, in the two decades he has been 
in practice, Winchell has published close upon 200,000- 
intimate, important, airy or disconcerting notes about 
people and things. 

Who is to say which were wrong and which were 
right? It is difficult to believe that the column could 
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have retained its importance if he had been as inac 
curate as his more violent detractors insist he has been. 
Many newspaper desk men make a practice of looking 
through the column, each day, on the chance that there 
is a tip applying to a celebrity in their own home town. 
Some of them, particularly in New York, say that it is 
not altogether a profitable chore; they accuse the 
author not so much of inaccuracy as of half-truths and 
unprovable hints. Nevertheless, they continue to study 
the column. 

The most earnest effort to check on a fixed period was 
made by St. Clair McKelway in a five-part "profile" 
he wrote for the New Torker in 1940. The article is the 
most celebrated of the many which have been done on 
Winchell. It consisted in part of original research and 
in part of material from other magazine and news 
paper reports. The general tone was disapproving, and 
high-minded to the point of priggishness. Aside from 
the fact that it angered Winchell, there are less strongly 
biased observers who regard it as unfair. Nevertheless, 
McKelway made a sober effort to determine the ac 
curacy score in the five Monday pieces Winchell did in 
April of 1940. The Monday column is the one most 
widely read; it is reputed to be more intimate than the 
rest. 

McKelway said that he found 239 "separable" items 
in the columns. One hundred and eight were discarded 
because they lacked names, or were expressions of opin 
ion, or because the individuals involved wouldn't talk. 
Of the 131 which were checked, McKelway found 53 to 
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be completely accurate, 24 partly accurate and 54 com 
pletely inaccurate. 

There are a couple of ways in which to interpret the 
results. McKelway, on the basis of the verifiable items, 
reckoned that Winchell had been 41.2 percent wrong. 
On the basis of the total number printed, Winchell sup 
porters claim that he was proved wrong in only 54 out 
of 239 statements: that he had been, in effect, 77 per 
cent right. They add, moreover, that the response of 
an individual when asked to comment upon a report 
invidious to himself is not entirely a fair ground for esti 
mating a writer's accuracy. A terrible vengeance was 
wreaked on McKelway and on Harold Ross, his editor, 
as a result of the New Tor her piece; both were barred 
from the Stork Club. 

Short of investigating the private lives, loves, mis 
doings, statements and beliefs of many thousands of 
citizens, it is profitless to try to say how far Winchell has 
erred and how far he has been knowing beyond the lot 
of most men. His own insistence that he is accurate in 
almost all cases, that he checks and re-checks his in 
formation, is probably due to the fact that he has 
learned through the years which sources are reliable 
and which are not. It is legend that once a tipster mis 
informs Winchell, his contributions are no longer used. 

A few months ago a couple of irreverent members of 
the staff of Variety were sitting in Lindy's restaurant 
when, in an adjoining booth, they detected a gentle 
man known to have supplied Winchell regularly with 
information. They determined, in whispers, to make a 
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small, private survey of the care with which the colum 
nist went about his work. 

"I was up at the office of PM today/ 3 one of them 
said, untruthfully. "You know the paper never has 
taken advertisements, but they're going to now. Pretty 
soon, in fact. I know, because they showed ine the new 
layouts, with the ads in." 

Two days later the item appeared in the Winchell 
column and started a rumor which spread across the 
country. This, evidently, was a case where Winchell 
trusted a source unwisely and the source trusted his 
ears too well. The suggestion that Winchell or his sec 
retary might have called PM for a nickel is not alto 
gether pertinent; even had the call been made, PM 
might possibly have denied the story. The creators of 
it were known on Broadway and supposed to be in 
formed. More solemn newspapermen than Winchell 
would have printed the pick-up, although they might 
have printed a denial along with the rumor. 

A charge that Winchell is careless about checking his 
material is the source of the dispute which Westbrook 
Pegler and he carried on in the public prints and other 
areas for many months. Winchell used a note to the 
effect that Pegler and his wife had moved from their 
home in the country to a hotel for fear of kidnaping or 
some other bodily violence. Pegler denied it noisily, 
pointing out that Winchell could have checked the 
truth of the report by means of a 35-cent telephone call. 
After the habit of columnists who carry over personal 
quarrels into type, Pegler wrote bitterly of his profes- 
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sional colleague, calling him a "gents' room journalist." 
Winchell retorted that his critic was "a louse in the 
blouse of journalism 53 and formally instructed his heirs 
to toss Pegler out should that odious essayist outlive 
Winchell and attempt, in a fit of penitence, to attend 
his funeral. 

The Winchell column has become habitually ac 
cepted to such a degree that its accuracy isn't discussed 
with much heat nowadays. Nor has the question of 
taste been invoked for a good many years. Perhaps the 
public has hardened past any feeling of diffidence over 
the propriety of reading about who is going to divorce 
whom for what, and which one among the more cele 
brated matrons of Broadway is with child. 

Or it may only have come to the conclusion that a 
vaguely public character, who appears in frequented 
places with a lady in whom he has developed an extra 
mural interest, is neither surprised nor desolated to read 
of his affair in Winchell. There are, in a wicked world, 
men who do not object to being known as quite a lad 
with the women; and, no matter how Winchell regards 
his work, the chances are that the night club beat brings 
more of that type under his observation than any other. 

Winchell is, by repute, of a long, long memory. Per 
sons offended by a mention of private affairs are some 
times chary of denying them, for fear that Winchell 
will grow resentful and unearth something far worse. 
And a fearsome legend has grown up about mendacious 
denials. 

"If you deny it to Winchell, you gotta be right," 
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Broadway points out. "If you're not. Gawd Help you. 
He'll print a correction, all right, but if he finds you 
lied to him hell work and work on you until you wish 
you'd let the first piece ride." 

His reputation is largely that of a scourge, and yet he 
is said to have a great kindliness toward minor figures 
in the entertainment and newspaper world, so long as 
they are properly deferential before his eminence. He 
can, in fact, grow almost as angry about an example of 
petty injustice worked upon a stranger as though he 
suffered from it himself. A surprising amount of space 
has been devoted in his column to praise of small, decent 
acts by policemen, cab drivers and other obscure fig 
ures ; and more space has been used to agitate against 
unfairness. 

When Winchell started his column on the New Tork 
Graphic in 1924, after years of columning for the Vau 
deville News, an E. F. Albee house organ, the enter 
tainment world gave him an expansive dinner at the 
Friars Club. The praise was gaudy and full of the 
choked-throat sincerity which make such occasions im 
pressive. It affected Winchell deeply. 

"Boys," he said, when he rose to speak. "This has 
been a great night. It's a great turnout. And I want you 
to know one thing : when I go over into this new job, 
I want you to know that I'll never hurt any of my 
pals." 

Within a number of months some of his Broadway 
cronies began to feel the effects of his sensational col 
umning, but guests at the dinner still remember the 
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nobility of his speech and speak of his later practices 
without rancor. 

"It's just," they explain, "that he used to have show 
business in his blood, and now he's got printer's ink in 
his blood." 

This feeling, that normal reactions must be held in 
check in the face of WinchelFs devotion to his column, 
is not restricted to the entertainment field. There is 
something almost elemental about his single-minded- 
ness, as there is something almost innocent in his pride. 
Winchell always speaks of his piece as "The Column" 
and quite clearly regards it as something the Medeis and 
Persians might have thought up if they hadn't been 
slipshod in their methods. It is doubtful if he ever thinks 
of it except in capitals. Other columnists have jocular 
moments when they suggest, to a very limited group of 
intimate friends, that perhaps there are more impor 
tant matters on earth than their daily essay. When Win 
chell says something about "The Column" it is as if he 
were discussing an immutable force which he had 
miraculously unleashed but scarcely understood: It 
seems sometimes as though he regards his professional 
self as an overmastering creation, whom he can only 
serve and revere. That may be one reason why he is 
utterly lost to modesty as it is understood in other 
worlds. He was reared in show business, where personal 
anecdote and self-praise are considered the customary 
chit-chat of cultivated society. An actor showing his 
clipping book is not much different from Winchell 
printing tributes to his own abilities. Listeners have 
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wondered sometimes to hear him talk about himself. 
Few vaudeville actors in his place would see anything 
unusual in the choice of subject. 

Only a kind of true innocence could maintain his 
unslackened affection for gossip over a period which 
would have moved most men to a deep disinterest in 
their fellows' affairs. The Winchell column remains per 
petually fresh and excited because Winchell himself 
lives in that ecstatic state. To that degree he is the 
apotheosis of the good newspaperman. Printer's ink, 
once it is injected into the blood stream, has the lowest 
boiling point of all known fluids. When it is mingled 
with theatrical blood it is likely to acquire qualities 
even more disconcerting to the staid. When Winchell 
moved from the New York Graphic to the Mirror in 
1929^ his new employers thought he would be pleased 
to know that they were dressing the town with life-sized 
posters of himself. The columnist was only mildly 
pleased. What they ought to do, he said, was put his 
name on the newspaper building in lights. 

The sources of his passion for print are unknown. But 
the passion existed long before he was introduced to the 
professional newspaper world. He did a typed gossip 
column for back-stage notice boards years before he 
had acquired a publisher. It is conceivable that if he 
were left to spend much time on a desert island, he 
would do a gossip column for himself. 

Unfortunately, there was no columnist to record Wal 
ter WincheU's birth. The blessed event occurred in New 
York on April yth, 1897. Since then, particularly in the 
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days of the Bund, he has been attacked elaborately on 
racial grounds, but he was never evasive about the fact 
that his parents were Jewish. The only change in his 
name, he has pointed out, is the addition of an extra L, 
appended by courtesy of some careless theatrical sign 
painter years back and retained because the owner of 
the name thought Winchell, on the whole, looked bet 
ter than Winchel. 

His mother's name was Bakst and at various times 
word has gone out that Winchell himself is named 
either Bakst, Lipschitz or Hirshfield. The confusion is 
partly his fault, he has told interviewers. In the early 
columning days, Harry Hirshfield was suspected by 
Winchell of saying he should rightly be called Lip 
schitz. By way of a killing retort, Winchell wrote that he 
wasn't a Lipschitz, but that his real name was Harry 
Hirshfield. 

Walter endured the repellent educational processes 
of his youth until the 6B grade in Public School No. 184, 
in what is now Harlem. Even during the period of his 
formal education the livelier side of his existence lay 
beyond the blackboards. After school, he would repair 
to the nearby Imperial Theatre, a nickelodeon where 
George Jessel's mother collected tickets and encouraged 
her son and his friends to become entertainers in their 
own right. Jessel, Winchell and Jack Weiner, now a 
theatrical agent, ushered and sang songs to colored 
lantern slides during intermission. They were billed ac 
curately as "The Little Men with the Big Voices." 

When Winchell was thirteen, he and Jessel were 
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hired for one of Gus Edwards' Kid Acts. They per 
formed in a troupe which included Lila Lee, George 
Price and other boys and girls later to head for Holly 
wood or the stage. Winchell was released after a couple 
of years, but he stayed close to the variety theatres, 
emerging at the time of the World War to enlist in the 
Navy and become shore-bound as an officer's reception 
ist and more or less confidential secretary. 

In the unabashed manner in which he used to de 
scribe his career, Winchell once said that he set fire to 
his own nose when he paused by a candle, while sealing 
an official envelope, to eavesdrop on early rumors of an 
Armistice. He was not aware that he was afire, he in 
sisted, until the Admiral stepped out of the inner office 
and called his attention to the mishap. 

In 1918, Winchell was appearing in a turn called 
Winchell and Green at a Chicago vaudeville theatre on 
the Pantages circuit. That period has made it custom 
ary to refer to him as an ex-hoofer. Theatrical purists, 
however, say that he was not a true hoofer in that he 
did not have the authentic "resin foot." They point out 
that he worked in what is known as a "singing, dancing 
and talking act/' doing a little dancing along with other 
chores. Variety, reviewing the act, said that the patter 
songs included a great many well-known names of the 
time, but lamented the fact that they were not very 
well written. 

Winchell acquired a mild celebrity outside his pro 
fession through a small news sheet which he wrote and 
posted on notice boards in theatres he played. The pro- 
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ductiorf which he christened The Daily Newsance 
was full of innocent professional gossip. It told where 
the sandwiches were biggest and cheapest, how the beds 
were in so-and-so's theatrical boarding house, who was 
married, who was having a baby, and which chorus 
girl was going to supper with what musician. The rudi- 
.mentary column was bright and popular and, in 1922, 
it attracted the attention of Glenn Condon, who was 
editing a give-away magazine published by the E. F. 
Albee circuit. Winchell had been sending in items from 
the road, and now Condon invited him to work fuU 
time. The offer came at the time of a four-week lay-off 
and Winchell, although the act had been drawing $100 
a week and the new salary was $25, accepted. But he 
stipulated that the magazine be expanded to include 
personal advertising by show people, and that he be 
assigned to solicit it for a twenty percent commission. 
In addition he picked up a camera and took up a sta 
tion on Broadway at 47th Street, serving as his own re 
porter, photographer and advertising solicitor. 

He prospered in the work, for once again his column 
was popular and original in its style although its im 
pudence was curtailed to some extent by the fact that 
purchase of an ad was a guarantee of a pleasant little 
notice. The paper was the New York Vaudeville News. 

In 1924, two years after Winchell started working for 
the Vaudeville News, a feverish trembling became no 
ticeable in New York journalism. It was accompanied 
by groans, grunts and an insane, feverish sound. Bemarr 
MacFadden was creating the Graphic. 
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The Graphic, most vulgar of all tabloids, was estab 
lished on the theory that there must be certain circula 
tion in the purlieus of the sewers which not even the 
Hearst press had tapped. MacFadden, busy chewing 
carrots at his health farm in Nyack except for the times 
when he would walk barefooted into town to see how 
matters fared, delegated the founding of the journal to 
Fulton Oursler. 

Oursler had occasionally submitted verse to Win- 
chell's column in the Vaudeville News. The fact that 
Winchell had declined to print it made Oursler, as he 
explained later, respect his critical judgment. He of 
fered Winchell a job, or rather a group of jobs, on the 
new paper. He was to be columnist, dramatic editor, 
amusement editor and advertising solicitor. The pay 
was $100 a week. Winchell accepted and the first 
number of "Your Broadway and Mine" appeared, 
along with the first of the Graphic's fantastic composite 
photographs and its general Breezy Stories approach to 
the news. 

The columnar reflection of the Winchell personality 
engrossed New York at a time when that unfettered 
community was discovering its 50,000 speakeasies, its 
boom prosperity and all manner of diverting celebrities 
who came in from the west or sailed up the harbor from 
1 Europe. Winchell had unquestionably met his moment 
of destiny. No enemy has ever denied that he did jus 
tice to the opportunity. For a few months he worked 
timidly and nervously in the tumult of the Graphic 
office, ambling up to the city desk occasionally with 
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scandalous items which he had uncovered in his prowl 
ing, and offering them as a basis for news stories. The 
desk men would examine them with interest and dis 
card them with regret. The Graphic was uninhibited to 
the point of disorder, but it had a working knowledge 
of the libel laws, and, possibly, editors with a vestigial 
sense of discretion. The "dead hook' 5 upon which his 
tips were impaled was a spike which penetrated Win- 
chelFs vitals. Accordingly, on a dull day, with a good 
deal of space still to be filled, he experimented with a 
handful of the less conventional items. 

The response crystallized his career. New Yorkers 
began whooping with amazement and delight at the 
opportunity to examine the private lives of the better- 
known citizens. Grave analysts have said that Winchell 
succeeded because he brought the personal column of 
country journalism to a big city paper. In a rough way 
that is true, but it is also an understatement of extraor 
dinary tepidity. 

The country paper of rural America functioned by 
reporting comings and goings, the minister's teas, the 
erection of a new porch on the banker's home and the 
like. But where was there ever a country paper which 
announced that the banker had been seen drinking corn 
likker with a blonde choir singer at a road-house in the 
next county? Or which declared authoritatively that 
the preacher's wife was about to become a mother, that 
the new school-mistress had pretty legs, that the daugh 
ter of the Chamber of Commerce President had been 
expelled from college, that Deacon Wilkins and his wife 
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were contemplating divorce, and that the Christian 
Endeavor funds were fourteen dollars short? 

If the press of the hinterlands had showed such en 
terprise, it might have flourished more than it did dur 
ing the twenties. It might also, of course, have been run 
out of town. But Winchell suffered no serious critical 
annoyances in New York. He lost his nervous look with 
the realization that he was the ranking authority on the 
city's night life and everyone associated with it. 

The associations included most of the more progres 
sive prohibition gangsters, gentlemen who were hon 
ored in that period with far more of the public admira 
tion than the Godly. Winchell came to know them and 
to report so audaciously upon their professional activi 
ties that he found himself, upon occasion, obliged to 
retain a pair of bodyguards and carry burdensome auto 
matic pistols in his haberdashery. Sometimes he was 
threatened openly by the ranking desperadoes of the 
day, but more frequently they looked upon him as a 
pet. It has been recorded that he stirred uneasily when 
he received a summons to call upon the late Arnold 
Rothstein, but he relaxed happily when his host said 
cordially that he certainly enjoyed the column and 
wanted to meet the young man who wrote it. 

Not being stand-offish in those days, Winchell was 
pleased to be recognized by the better-known hoodlums. 
He enjoyed the dark reputation he bore among his fel 
low reporters as one who was privy to underworld 
secrets, and he developed a pretty habit of making pre 
dictions' of impending slaughter in the way of business. 
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One executive gunman, evidently a particular pal, 
offered on one occasion to buy Winchell a gaudy road 
ster he had admired in a Broadway window. Winchell 
objected, on the ground that observers might think he 
had been doing the desperado favors. The benefactor 
laughed. 

"Favors!" he said. "What favors could a little punk 
like you do a big guy like me?" 

In other moods the columnist attended the expansive 
parties of Broadway and those speakeasies which were 
beginning to grow selective about their customers. He 
was present at Earl Carroll's reception on the evening 
when, according to rumor which delighted the naticxa, 
champagne was served from a bathtub wherein reposed 
a chilly and unclad maiden. Winchell was called to tes 
tify in court in that case. "Was it a regular Broadway 
party?" he was asked. 

"Well, no," he said with a fine candor. "It wasn't. 
There were too many Senators present. . . ." 

He was instantly recalled from the stand. Hasn't 
ever expanded on the remark, either. 

One of his more diverting Broadway adventures in 
volved the theatrical entrepreneurs, Lee and Jake Shu- 
bert. His reviews of many of their plays had been more 
biting than large advertisers expected of the tabloid 
section of the press, and they were already muttering 
in anger when he printed an anecdote which was over 
heard, he said, in the Astor Hotel lobby. The producers 
were complaining about a show which had flopped, and 
Lee asked, "Why did we ever buy that lousy play?" 
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His manager explained that it had been no more 
than a bad gamble. The playwright was not to blame, 
he said. Every business had flops. Look at the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia : there was a real 
flop. 

"Did he write that too?" Shubert groaned, accord 
ing to Winchell. 

He was instantly barred from all Shubert theatres. 
The order caused him to remark: "I can't go to the 
openings, eh? Well, 111 wait three days and go to the 
closings/ 3 

There were rumors of his appearance in dark glasses 
and in false whiskers; and there is a generally accepted 
story that the Marx Brothers visited him before one of 
their first nights, dressed him in padding, crepe beard 
and grease paint, and took him back stage introduc 
ing him as their old uncle. 

A slow accumulation of libel suits began in that 
period, although there were not then and have never 
been quite as many as a regular Winchell reader would 
suppose. He learned early to cultivate a habit of using 
words in a fashion to make a short lawyer-proof innu 
endo serve the purpose of a column in conveying infor 
mation. And many of his subjects hesitated at the idea 
of a suit for fear of further information Winchell might 
have that remained unprinted. 

One of the rare instances where his tact failed him 
was in a light-hearted paragraph about a mid-western 
carpenter who, according to Winchell, sat out on the 
limb of a tree and then expertly sawed it off. The arti- 
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san sued on the ground that his professional reputation 
had been damaged. There are two versions of the re 
sult. One is that his lawyers carried the case to court 
and lost, the other that he settled for $100 cash. 

For some part of his professional progress, Winchell 
relied upon Sime Silverman, editor of Variety and Win- 
chelFs predecessor and only modem rival in the art of 
rearranging common speech in more diverting pat 
terns. Winchell asked advice and Silverman, more than 
a minor deity among Broadway newspapermen, was 
generous with it. He gave Winchell occasional items 
which Variety was unable to use and, in addition, 
turned over to him a large amount of material coming 
in from abroad. Variety was the first trade paper in the 
country to have its own cable service. It was unable to 
use all the notes sent in, however, and through them the 
younger writer was enabled to give his own column an 
impressive international aspect. 

The rest of his news appears to have come from 
widely diverse sources. In addition to the conventional 
tipsters from the check rooms and cab ranks, other re 
porters would oblige with stories their own papers 
would not print. "I had an item in Winchell today" 
did not always mean a personal mention ; more often, 
it meant that the speaker had had a piece of news about 
someone else accepted. 

Press agents unloaded vast stores of material in the 
hope that their own clients would be favored. As Win- 
chelFs own acquaintance widened into politer circles 
his personal sources broadened. Within a very short 
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time a great many persons in New York came to feel 
that a mention in Winchell, adverse or no, gave them 
a rather special cachet. A dilution of the same kind of 
pride made informants of all classes feel honored if a 
line of theirs was used, although they might never hope 
themselves for the honor of being mentioned as dining 
incognito with a lady. 

WinchelPs principal difficulty soon became the con 
tract which bound him to the Graphic. Hearst was offer 
ing him $500 a week to move his column over to the 
Mirror and he was trying vainly to get himself fired. 
The overt act which finally brought about his discharge 
is described in Emile Gauvreau's book "My Last Mil 
lion Readers/ 3 as an operation of unearthly cunning. 
Gauvreau was editor of the Graphic during WinchelFs 
career there. Inasmuch as bitter enmity has long ex 
isted between the men, he is regarded by Winchell ad 
mirers as something less than a reliable informant. 
However that may be, he writes that Winchell formed 
the habit of telephoning MacFadden at 3 A.M. in an* 
attempt to provoke sufficient irritation to get himself 
fired. The campaign was unsuccessful until Winchell 
told that spartan health faddist that he Winchell, knew 
that he, MacFadden, had recently eaten a planked 
steak dredged with Worcestershire sauce. Gauvreau 
credited the story to a report which he never verified. It 
is just as well It would be a pity to see the tale dis 
carded. 

In any event, in 1929, Winchell was suddenly re- 
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leased. But Gauvreau arrived at the Mirror almost as 
soon as he, having himself been hired by Hearst. The 
bickering became acute when Gauvreau published a 
novel called "The Scandal Monger." The central char 
acter was a Broadway columnist, not a lovable 
character. 

Albert J. Kobler, publisher of the Mirror,, soon ac 
quired a dislike for his new columnist. At that period 
Winchell had a custom of rushing into the office at four 
o'clock or thereabouts with more fuss than Kobler re 
garded as necessary, and turning out his column as 
dramatically as if he were enacting his own role, as he 
later did in Hollywood. One of the fascinating minutiae 
of American journalism is the fact that Kobler's irrita 
tion reached an uncontrollable pitch on an afternoon 
when he passed the glassed-in office in the news room 
where Winchell worked. The columnist was not there 
at the time. Kobler carried his typewriter out into the 
hall and peevishly smashed it against the floor. 

Nevertheless, Hearst was then in one of his more 
indulgent moods on the subject of the new columnist. 
He had boosted his pay to $1,000 a week, and was ad 
vising that he be treated with gentle consideration by 
the rest of the staff. The order enraged Arthur Brisbane, 
editor of the Mirror, in particular. His pique, accord 
ing to "My Last Million Readers" took an elegant class 
ical form; he told Gauvreau that Shakespeare had 
described the Winchell column when he wrote of "a 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
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nothing." Gauvreau declared that Brisbane avowed it 
was necessary for him to read Swift as an antidote after 
Winchell. 

But later, the Brisbane attitude changed, evidently 
in admiration for the ease with which Winchell ex 
tracted an additional $167 a week from Hearst for un 
dertaking a seventh column for the Sunday Mirror. 
Brisbane introduced him movingly to the Mirror's Sun 
day readers, Gauvreau confesses, by quoting two lines 
of the Keats sonnet : 

Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art: 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night . . . 

Brisbane said he hoped Winchell wouldn't think the 
author was Fred Keats, the Mirror's race track reporter. 

In the meantime, however, Hearst's caprices had 
been the reverse of Brisbane's. He, too, underwent a 
change of mood and developed the habit of sending 
notes saying that Winchell might be cut, edited or 
dropped from the paper entirely. And soon Brisbane 
was to veer around again and swear that the Mirror 
had "more columns than a Greek ruin.' 3 

The Hearst- Winchell dispute has continued at inter 
vals almost up until the present. At virtually every 
period for the renewal of contracts one side or the 
other talks darkly of breaking the association for good. 
At this writing, however, Winchell still appears in the 
Mirror and is still distributed by another Hearst enter 
prise : the King Features Syndicate. He has been called 
responsible for anything from one-fifth to one-third of 
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the Mirror's circulation and is certainly one of the syn 
dicate's most profitable articles of trade. 

Details of current contracts are private, but his 1937 
agreement with the Mirror included a clause reading: 

"If and are employed by the corporation in 

any capacity superior to the capacity of Winchell, and 
if, in the opinion of Winchell, either of said parties 
harasses or annoys him in any respect, Winchell shall 
have the right at his option to terminate the agree 
ment. . . ." 

The chances are the clause is still carried in newer 
contracts. Winchell has been in a position to dictate 
terms almost from the beginning, even to a forceful 
individualist like Hearst. He is, for example, perhaps 
the only commentator protected by contract from per 
sonal liability in libel actions. His publisher and radio 
employer alone are responsible for anything he writes 
or says. 

He enjoys other perquisites too. For years he has 
been opposing his Boss in all of the matters which lie 
closest to Hearst's heart. When the whole Hearst press 
began roaring against the New Deal, Winchell sup 
ported it. He was an interventionist in world affairs 
during the years when Hearst was rigidly isolationist. 
His contributions to the war effort have been whole 
hearted, while Hearst's editors have been ignoring the 
greater results in a pettish search for flaws. In fact, 
recent columns moved Hearst to warn his editors in a 
formal order to : "Watch Winchell, he's getting danger 
ous and careless." 
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Winchell has not whined about Federal taxation, as 
the Hearst papers do. He has made a special point of 
exposing the appeasement front toward which Hearst 
himself seemed oddly sympathetic. He has even estab 
lished a touch of Anglophilia in contradiction to 
Hearst's Anglophobia. His disregard of the opinions of 
his employer has developed on a magnificent scale and 
is probably unique in the newspaper field. 

As a gossip columnist Winchell may not have been 
able to acquire this independence, but in the early thir 
ties he began to expand into fields of larger consequence. 
A sharp perception of the mood of his age seemed to 
warn him, when the 'twenties were buried in the stock 
market crash, that night club scandal would not suffice 
for a nation tormented by unemployment and depres 
sion. 

The kidnaping of the Lindbergh baby supplied a 
vehicle for this new direction. The excessive amount of 
attention which he directed toward that tragedy has 
been remembered with distaste, but it was in reality no 
worse than the operations of the rest of the press. 
Colonel Lindbergh's relations with the press had always 
been unfortunate, and the squabbling among the half- 
dozen police agencies seeking personal honors out of the 
case did nothing to clarify a muddy situation. With 
holding of the most harmless official information about 
the investigation left the newspapers only two alterna 
tives. They could print nothing, or they could set the 
reporters working on their own. The second course was 
adopted, of course; and the consequence of several him- 
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dred Individual amateur sleuths following their own 
lines was, naturally, complete confusion. 

Winchell undoubtedly contributed his part of it, from 
the kidnaping in the early spring until the arrest of 
Bruno Hauptmann. With the entrance of Hauptmann 
into the case, however, WinchelFs approach changed. 
He acquired a definitely proprietary air. 

Some of it was justified by his friendship with Hoover 
of the F.B.I. There is no doubt, for example, that he 
knew of Hauptmann's arrest twenty-four hours in ad 
vance of the rest of the press ; Hoover later made that 
clear in a speech to a group of newspaper editors, thank 
ing Winchell publicly for holding back publication of 
the beat so that he might not hamper the investiga 
tion. 

The quality of his reporting during the rest of the in 
quiry and the Hauptmann trial is often argued among 
newspapermen. McKelway, in the New Yorker series, 
examined Winchell's own claims of nineteen scoops and 
found none of them valid. This writer, who covered the 
case from the day of the kidnaping until the night of 
Hauptmann's conviction at Flemington, New Jersey, 
has a somewhat different recollection. At any rate, I 
remember listening to the Winchell broadcasts and 
reading his column somewhat nervously; and I still have 
an uneasy feeling that Winchell occasionally offered 
information of which neither my colleagues nor I had 
been aware. To my possibly imperfect recollection, he 
made the first announcement of the fact that one rail 
of the kidnap ladder had been found to match the wood 
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flooring in Hauptmann's attic. It was one of the four 
major points upon which Hauptmann was con 
victed, and quite likely the most important of them 
all. 

Winchell also said, in advance of the Hauptmann ar 
rest, that ransom bills had been picked up and that an 
arrest impended. Gauvreau declares that many editors 
had been told officially of the bills and had been asked 
not to print the story. Winchell, he said, picked it up 
elsewhere and, inadvertently or no, violated official con 
fidence in publishing it. In any event, Winchell could 
scarcely have been more inaccurate at his worst than 
the rest of the newspapers of the day and his public 
plainly considered him to be far better informed. When 
the Hauptmann trial opened in the early winter of 1933 
he was the third most important figure in the court 
room. Visitors came to see Hauptmann, then Lind 
bergh, then Winchell. Winchell himself would deny 
that he was third in interest. He had the habit of writ 
ing of himself as "Number 13 on the Jury." 

Protesting descriptions of the perpetual vaudeville 
which surrounded the trial have come principally from 
visitors who spent an enchanting day or two there and 
then hurried to their typewriters, or from observers who 
looked on from a distance. The fact is that Justice 
Trenchard, the presiding justice, maintained an air of 
dignity and calm in the court room during every mo 
ment in which testimony was being taken. The picture 
of Winchell acting as master of ceremonies is entirely 
inaccurate. His seat was well up front, to the left of 
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the room, but removed from the benches of the 
working press. During the day he sat quietly with 
the rest; had he not, Trenchard would have had him 
ejected. 

There was no question of that point ever coming to 
an issue, however. Winchell is too good a reporter not 
to understand the advantages of decorum. He even re 
strained himself from rising and taking a bow when 
he was officially interjected into the case through ref 
erences to his column, or the questions put to the venire- 
men about whether they had read or heard him on the 
subject of the case. (If they had, they were rejected as 
jurors. ) 

After the trial, Winchell became a special object of 
criticism at the hands of uninformed observers, who 
ignored the inescapable and overpowering mass of evi 
dence presented against Hauptmann to say that the 
cruel, greedy and shiftless defendant had been unfairly 
convicted. The charge that Winchell convicted him 
may possibly please Winchell, but it is the most absurd 
of all the comments ever made about the columnist. 

The Hauptmann case was one of several ostentatious 
ventures into the field of criminal reporting at that 
time. When Giuseppe Zangara fired at President-elect 
Roosevelt in Miami, killing Mayor Anton Germak of 
Chicago with his misdirected bullet, Winchell bribed 
an elevator operator to take him into Miami's sky 
scraper jail and obtained the only interview with the 
assassin. He was aided by the sheriff, whom he is re 
ported to have overwhelmed by saying "Fm Walter 
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Winchell; get me in there and I'll put your name in 
every paper in the world. 9 ' 

The resulting story was an authentic news beat, but 
it was soured somewhat for Winchell by the fact that 
after he had wired it to the Mirror, the paper made 
him pay his own telegraph toll charges. His contract 
provided that he foot the bill for columns wired in from 
out of town, and the auditors interpreted it to mean 
that the Zangara story was on him. 

On February 8, 1932, Winchell printed an item 
which may have brought him closer to damage at the 
hands of nervous gangsters than any of the material he 
used during the gangster heyday. He wrote : 

"Five planes brought dozens of machine gats from 
Chicago Friday to combat the town's Capone. . . . Lo 
cal Banditti have made one hotel a virtual arsenal and 
several hot spots are ditto 'cause Master Coll is giving 
them the Headache. ..." 

The Mirror had just appeared on the street when 
three men entered the London Chemist's Shop on West 
23rd Street and efficiently annihilated Vincent Coll as 
he stood in a telephone booth. Winchell's prescience in 
the matter so annoyed one faction of racketeers that 
his first elation over the prediction jelled very quickly 
into apprehension. One report has it that he went 
around with a bodyguard for weeks thereafter, another 
that a friendly underworld group advised their venge 
ful fellow tradesmen to turn off the heat. 

A Grand Jury was likewise interested in the source 
of Winchell's information, but he said it had come to 
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him on an anonymous slip of paper. In after years, he 
told interviewers that it had been given him by the late 
Texas Guinan. 

In September of 1939 Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, an 
industrial racketeer and killer who had jumped bail 
two years earlier, decided to surrender himself to the 
F.B.I. through Winchell. 

Winchell was first made aware of the fugitive's plan 
by a telephone voice which said: "Lepke wants to 



come in." 



"Does he trust me?" Winchell asked. 

"Yes." 

"Fil tell Hoover." 

The head of the F.B.I, was informed and, somewhat 
dubiously, he assented to a complex plan which had 
been arranged by telephone. Lepke, it developed, was 
anxious to appear with Winchell for self-protec 
tion. 

"If he's with you," the stranger had said, "he knows 
they won't start shooting." 

On an August night Winchell borrowed a car (his 
own license number was too well known, it was feared) 
and drove alone, by instruction, to the vicinity of a 
movie house in Yonkers. There a man, holding a hand 
kerchief to his face, approached the car and told him 
to drive to igth Street and 8th Avenue. Another man 
appeared there, and entered the automobile. He told 
Winchell to telephone Hoover from a pay station and 
have him wait at 28th Street and 5th Avenue between 
10:10 and 10:20 o'clock. 
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Winchell made the call. Hoover, who had been wait 
ing for hours, was getting impatient. 

"It's the bunk/ 3 he said. "You're being made a fool 
of. Tell them the time's about up and if they don't 
hurry I'll shoot on sight." 

He agreed to wait, nevertheless. Winchell's guide 
took the wheel of the car and drove to a spot near Mad 
ison Square. Before he stepped out he handed Winchell 
a mazuzah, a metal-encased religious emblem which is 
sometimes fastened to a doorway in Jewish households. 

"When you see him (Lepke)," he said, "give him 
this." 

Winchell agreed. A second or so later Lepke hurried 
up, took off a pair of dark glasses and threw them into 
the street, and climbed in. Winchell drove him to where 
Hoover was waiting, announcing with punctilio : 

"Mr. Hoover, this is Lepke." 

"How do you do," said Hoover. 

"Glad to meet you," said Buchalter, not too sin 
cerely. "Let's go." 

Winchell naturally took the full measure of pub 
licity for the achievement. There may, somewhere in 
the nation, be a newspaperman who would not have. 
If he is found, he ought to be expelled from the trade 
as a spiritless wretch. 

The Buchalter adventure was Winchell's last major 
expedition into tinkering with the parlor type of crime. 
The larger lawlessness of Europe was already interest 
ing him and his column began to be closely concerned 
with the growth of Hitlerism. 
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He became more and more preoccupied with matters 
of war. Winchell had once again been acutely tuned 
into the times. The fact that his celebrity had grown, 
through a period when the commonplace gossip column 
would have lost importance in the face of bigger events, 
is an indication of his acuteness in resisting the tempta 
tion to remain static in the face of shifting affairs. 

Enemies began to appear in quarters which had not 
paid much attention to him before. The column became 
a political issue on occasion. 

On Christmas Eve of 1941, Winchell was commis 
sioned a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy. He had 
been a member of the Naval Reserve since 1934 and 
the new rank placed him in "active service." He de 
clined to collect his Navy pay. His service consisted 
principally of publicity work and running benefits. 
Criticisms of his high rank grew more intense when, 
in his column and radio broadcasts, he undertook a 
series of bitter assaults upon members of Congress and 
other pre-Pearl Harbor isolationists. Involved in it was 
his support of the President's sons, also Naval officers, 
at a time when some Congressmen were charging they 
had been kept in sheltered stations, away from danger. 
(All the Roosevelt sons have seen active service on 
fighting fronts.) 

A serious effort to get him out of the Navy developed 
in Congress after a few months. Representative Carl 
Vinson, chairman of the House Naval Affairs Commit 
tee, said Winchell should be assigned to action or dis- 
enrolled. Representative Melvin Maas, a member of 
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the committee, suggested that he be sent to Samoa or 
permitted to resign. Winchell retorted that Maas didn't 
particularly want to see him in Samoa, but only off the 
radio. In one of his broadcasts he had said, in response 
to a complaint that he was prejudiced : "You bet I'm 
prejudiced against those in high office who guessed so 
wrong before Pearl Harbor. They're still guessing 
wrong . . . what worries me most are all those damned 
fools who re-elected them." 

His reference was to isolationist Congressmen. Mark 
Woods, president of the Blue Network, called the speech 
"bad taste and bad radio" and ordered Winchell's copy 
edited in the future. Winchell cried, "My fangs have 
been removed" and the question had become a political 
fight when it was settled by agreement. Winchell ad 
mitted he was wrong to speak of voters as "damned 
fools" and announced that he was not to be muzzled 
in the future. In return, he assented to the use of some 
discretion. 

Discretion was an instrument with which he had 
never been very handy, and in early 1943 a Congres 
sional investigation of his Navy status was threatened. 
Winchell said he offered to resign, as the "best solution" 
of the problem, but declared the Navy would not accept 
his resignation. Instead, it put him on the inactive list. 
Representative Hoffman of Michigan, who had intro 
duced a resolution asking that the Secretary of the 
Navy report on Winchell's duties, seemed pleased. 

"The Secretary's assurance that Winchell will not 
be recalled to active duty will prove a boon to naval 
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morale/ 3 he said. "No longer will Navy men wince 
at the spectacle of a Broadway gossiper sporting a 
Lieutenant-Commander's stripes while he snoops about 
night clubs in search of sexy tidbits." 

Winchell said he had nothing to be ashamed of in 
his naval record, pointed out that he had constantly 
sought active service, and added: "Those who have 
tried to force me off the air waves have failed I am 
now free to carry on, no longer strangled by gold braid." 

By April of 1943 his broadcasts were being censored 
again. Winchell charged that the advertising company 
which represented his sponsor, Jergen's Lotion, was 
keeping him from praising Roosevelt. He offered to 
quit and said he preferred "professional suicide" and 
the loss of the $5,ooo-a-week broadcasting job to "tak 
ing money for saying things I don't believe." 

The agency denied it had censored him. 

A short while later Winchell again accused the Blue 
Network of hampering him. But the difficulties were 
evidently adjusted, for he continues to broadcast over 
the same network and for the same sponsor, presumably 
at the same fee. 

Winchell has quite successfully translated the fever- 
ishness of his prose to the air. Loosening his collar and 
shoving his hat to the back of his head, he clicks a 
telegraph key madly, shouts for the attention of "Mr. 
and Mrs. America," and produces the same flavorous 
combination of patriotism and gossip for which his 
printed column is celebrated. 

He is rather ahead of the radio announcers them- 
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selves in the specialized technique of making every 
thing sound important, irrespective of what is being 
said. The popular radio men have learned to invest 
all events, from the introduction of a new laxative to 
the abdication of Mussolini, with the same buttery 
portentousness. But whereas they make an increase in 
the size of a bottle of patented eyewash seem of merely 
national importance, Winchell can by his breathlessness 
inject a cosmic significance into the fact that Miss 
Eulalie Bumps of the Silver Screen is having words with 
her gentleman friend. 

Sometimes he can succeed with devices he would 
scarcely dare offer to his column public, a group at 
least potentially a shade more sophisticated than the 
radio audience. Thus, on the radio, he is able to say 
reverently: "The President is better! He is confined 
to his room, but his temperature is down," with the 
air of one who has just left the sick chamber, despite 
the fact that recovery from a slight head cold has been 
reported in the newspapers for the past 24 hours. 

Telegraph operators have complained that the 
sounds he makes with the telegraph keys are meaning 
less and have urged him to retain a real operatoi; to 
do his clicking for him. Winchell rejects the suggestion 
on the ground that real messages don't sound nearly 
as well. Besides, he points out, jiggling the key stimu 
lates him. 

Winchell broadcasts from any city in which he 
chances to be on Sunday night. The program originates 
in Florida more often than a listener to the Broadway 
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items might suppose. WinchelTs sources are so well 
channeled by now that he can spend nine months in 
the south and still produce daily columns or weekly 
broadcasts full of the essential New York effluvia. 

His career in the Navy got him into the habit of 
spending some time in Washington where, like the pro 
prietors of the "Washington Merry-Go-Round," he 
ended in a public dog-fight with Mrs. Eleanor (Cissie) 
Patterson, publisher of the Times-Herald. Winchell's 
pro-Roosevelt sentiment and his strong emotionalism 
about the war evidently offended Cissie; and, in March 
of 1942, Winchell charged that she had killed nine 
out of twenty-eight columns in a single month. Even 
in the ones which she printed, he complained, she 
eliminated paragraphs referring to "pro-Axis Ameri 
cans. 53 So he took an ad in the Washington News. It 
read: 

"Attention, Mr. and Mrs. Washington, D. C. : A 
certain Washington newspaper whose initials are the 
T. H. omits considerable material from the column I 
write for the King Features Syndicate. The omissions 
are usually about certain so-called Americans pro- 
Nazis and pro- Japs.' 5 

Cissie was so infuriated that she was quoted at the 
time as having said devoutly : "There isn't a night goes 
by that I don't get down on my knees and pray that 

they take the off shore duty and put him on a 

destroyer that will sink." Winchell, for his part, be 
leaguered Hearst into taking the column from the 
Times-Herald and selling it to a rival Washington 
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paper. When the Hearst organization refused, he threat 
ened not to renew his contract, but the threat came to 
nothing. In the meantime, Cissie sued Winchell for 
$250,000 because one of his broadcasts had associated 
her vaguely and indirectly with an associate of George 
Sylvester Viereck, now in prison as a Nazi agent. She 
accused him of "false, malicious, scandalous and de 
famatory words," but later dropped the action, declar 
ing there was no point in it since WinchelFs contract 
prevented him from suffering personal loss. 

Despite his larger interests and the amount of time 
he devotes to doings of the elegants of the day, Winchell 
is by most accounts a tolerably docile family man. He 
has been married since 1923 to June Magee, the former 
dancer whom he wooed in the old Vaudeville News 
days by means of free photographs and publicity. An 
interesting but apocryphal report says he met her when 
he called at the National Vaudeville Artists Club to 
investigate a story that she had adopted a baby. She 
was living at the club at the time. When Winchell 
roused her from sleep by a knock on the door and a 
query, she is said to have shoved a perambulator into 
the hall, declaring heatedly: "If you want a story, talk 
to the baby. 55 (It turned out that she hadn't adopted 
the child; it belonged to a visiting relative.) 

Mrs. Winchell is seldom photographed and rarely 
appears in print. She lets her husband know of her 
approval or disapproval of items in his column and, in 
past years, is said to have made occasional recommen 
dations for orchids or scaUions. She is said to be charm- 
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ing and serene, except for one instance when she turned 
to a Communist sympathizer who had applauded at the 
wrong place in a movie and pounded him over the 
head with her handbag. 

The Winchells have two children: Walda, who is 
going on seventeen, and Walter, Junior, who is eight. 
Winchell made no advance predictions of either blessed 
event, although he had once astounded newspapermen 
by announcing well ahead of time, and quite accurately, 
the fact that one of the Vanderbilts was to have twins.. 
He sent out a special story over the Universal News 
wires on the birth of Walter. 

His wife, he said, had wanted to call the child 
Reid Winchell if it were a boy and he had suggested 
Sue Winchell if it were a girl. (At that point the late 
Ben Bernie, with whom Winchell had conducted a 
pre-arranged and elaborate "feud" by way of helping 
along their respective radio programs, announced that 
he favored Lynch Winchell as a name.) 

For years the Winchells lived on Central Park West 
in New York City. In his more rampageous stage, 
Winchell used to scout around Manhattan at night in 
a car equipped with a police radio and siren, by special 
courtesy of the police department. He would turn the 
siren off when he approached his own place, explain 
ing tenderly that the children were asleep. 

The move to the country was Mrs. WinchelPs idea. 
Winchell looked upon it suspiciously at first and was 
finally lured there by a specially air-equipped bedroom, 
decorated in night club blue, where he could pull down 
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windows and shades against the dangerous country air 
and sleep throughout the day. He used to drive home 
just before dawn, write his column, take a light supper 
whilst his wife breakfasted in bed, and then romp, as 
he put it, with the children. A swimming pool was 
installed among the sirens, searchlights and electric 
eyes of the estate, and he learned to swim. So long as 
intrusive newspapermen kept away, it was a model 
American home. Winchell insists that despite the all- 
night prowling his job entails, he sees more of his chil 
dren than most fathers do. 

The production of seven columns a week, as full of 
news as are WinchelTs, is a demanding job for even a 
man of his limitless curiosity and abundant nervous en 
ergy. He has been on the verge of nervous breakdowns 
twice, but on the whole, he retains his bounce. At 46 
he is a good-looking, somewhat foxy-faced man, with 
hard, ranging, blue eyes and a manner compounded of 
brusqueness and unexpected courtesy. 

Critics who regard the American written speech as 
a flexible medium usually give him serious consideration 
as a stylist. His prose is artful and compact, bearing 
no signs of the study it probably entails. His compound 
words are celebrated. Some of them serve two pur 
poses. In addition to the novelty which catches the 
consumer's eye, they are splendidly ambiguous in a 
legal sense. A lawyer, at any rate, might argue that 
there is no philological sense in a statement that a 
couple is to be Reno-vated, or that a man plans to 
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undergo the process preliminary to merging with some 
affinity other than his wife. 

In "The American Language/ 5 Henry L. Mencken 
quotes W. J. Funk's statement listing Winchell, as of 
I933> as one f tiie ten mos * fecund originators of slang. 
Mencken lists a score or so of Winchellisms, He points 
out that when Winchell had made the expression "mak 
ing whoopee" popular 3 lexicographers said whoopee 
was an ancient word, whereupon Winchell replied in a 
column: 

"They contend whoopee is older than Shakespeare* 
Well, all right. I never claimed it, anyhow. But let 3 em 
take makin' whoopee from me and look out!" 

Makin' whoopee is probably the only Winchellism 
which has ever passed into current usage for even a 
short time. His other famous expressions blessed event, 
bundle from Heaven, Chicagorilla and the like are 
frequently quoted self-consciously, but they have never 
become parts of speech in the sense that the phrase 
"Let's make whoopee" was a few years ago. 

Most of the following compounds or allusive words, 
listed by Mencken (with a couple found in a cursory 
survey of the columns) will be remembered: 

Shafts (for legs) ; veddy (for very) ; welded, sealed, 
lohengrinned, merged and middle-aisled, for married; 
on the verge; soured; curdled; this-and-that-way; 
blazing; microphony; that way (about some one); 
inf anticipating; storked; debutramp; phoofff (for a 
pest) ; gonephffft; Joosh (for Jewish) ; moom-pitcher ; 
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Park Rowgue (for a newspaperman) ; America's 
Squeakheart and The Hardened Artery (for Broad 
way). 

Mencken calls them nonce-words, which seems to 

fit the case. 

In combination with his other gifts (including the 
talent for acting in two successful movies built about 
himself) the trick words bring Winchell one of the 
biggest incomes in America. His Mirror salary is esti 
mated at about $1760 a week. Syndication figures are 
private, but some conjectures may be made on the 
basis of other columns. A writer who is sold to 200 
papers, including many of reasonable size, is likely to 
earn in the neighborhood of $50,000 a year. It would 
not be quite correct to multiply the figure by three-and- 
one-half in the case of Winchell, for his voluitie Indi 
cates a number of small purchasers. But it is difficult 
to believe that "Your Broadway and Mine 55 does not 
return something like $100,000 annually. And the radio 
salary has been officially announced as $5,000 a week. 

The total comes out startlingly close to half a mil 
lion dollars a year, before taxes; and even though the 
guess is in no way guaranteed, it indicates that Winchell 
may have been modest a few years back when, accord 
ing to Gauvreau's book, he boasted he had "salted away 
a couple of million." 

The idiosyncrasy which accompanies his fame the 
rage at inquiries into his private affairs, after nearly 
twenty years of his examination of the affairs of others 
may be no worse than the stuffing which success in 
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a different field is prone to insert in the shirts of other 
men. Winchell is certainly the most democratic of mil 
lionaires. His open pride in his financial progress is not 
far from that of an actor who boasts candidly that he 
is moving on to a new engagement at three hundred 
per. 

A short while ago Winchell made a highly jocular 
reference to his income in reference to a discussion 
of whether Roosevelt would run for a fourth term. 
When the third term issue came up four years ago, 
Winchell played it safe by predicting at various times 
that the President both would and would not ran. 
This time, he has gone no further than to say the 
"second closest man" to the President said he wouldn't 
be a candidate. In that connection, Winchell quoted 
an item from the Louisville Times which said: 

"MacArthur's political boosters say they consider 
him a candidate because he has never said he isn't a 
candidate, and come to think of it neither has Walter 
Winchell." 

WinchelFs comment was: 

"What! And tale a cut?" 

The odd part of it is that he probably was only half 
kidding. 
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THERE is A widely held belief in Washington, D. C., 
that the Republican fortunes of any given mo 
ment are to be found registered precisely in the height, 
rigidity and general glossiness of Mark Sullivan's 
collars. 

As the folk tale goes, the collars shrink and wilt 
during a Democratic Administration, but stiffen at the 
first sign of G.O.P. resurgence. Whether the theory be 
true or no, it is of record that Mr. Sullivan made his 
way morosely through the early days of the New Deal 
in negligee neckwear of an unprecedented type. With 
the Republican gains of the fall of 1938, the hard 
collars returned tentatively for the first time in half a 
dozen years. The 1940 election threatened the starch, 
but with the refreshed spirit of 1943 they began to 
assume the character of a genuine Hoover Throttler. 

Column sales began to pick up then, and Sullivan 
himself became brighter. The mood of lofty and some 
what perplexed detachment in which he had been wont 
to survey the press conferences at the Capital relaxed. 
There was a softening of the sad smile, skeptical and 
full of foreboding, with which he had bravely with 
stood a mad, new world. 

But in his writings there has been no lessening of 
the stern disapproval he has directed toward virtually 

136 
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everything which has happened in Washington since 
that shocking night in 1932 when the Old Guard, 
having refused to surrender, was annihilated at the 
polls. Sullivan never believed it was anything other 
than a temporary annihilation. Pending the first faint 
stirring among the ashes, he has kept the faith. 

On the whole, his has not been a thankless job, nor 
has it diminished his stature among his readers. His 
post has been a perilous one in the front lines, on the 
very edge of the flaming sulphur pits wherein the omi 
nous work of the New Deal is carried on. From that 
station it is his custom to send out mordant reports 
calculated to strike terror into the hearts of the gently 
reared. 

The readers of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
the 4,000,000 subscribers to the 34 other papers which 
carry his column, have learned regularly from Mr. 
Sullivan that their life savings are endangered by 
imminent disastrous inflation. They were told repeat 
edly that America stood at the cross-roads, madly in 
tent upon plunging instanter into dictatorship. They 
were further informed that the Constitution was in 
grave peril; that the beneficiaries of Social Security 
were quite likely to be robbed and cast out by their 
government; that totalitarianism was around the cor 
ner; that the Russian system of Communism was to 
be substituted for American democracy at any moment 
possibly before they rose next morning, the more 
timid must have feared. 

The fact that none of the tragedies ever came to 
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pass, although the warnings were most specifically 
stated time after time for a decade, has in no way 
affected Mr. Sullivan's status as prophet, analyst, phi 
losopher and Grand Old Man of conservative journal 
ism. Even in the upper reaches of the profession where 
he operates, there exists the benefit of that curious 
public indulgence which makes it utterly immaterial 
whether a columnist has been right or wrong in the 
past. 

Mr. Sullivan quite sincerely told his clients what they 
sincerely believed, and the horrendous emotions he 
evoked among them appear to have been satisfactory 
in themselves. 

It is difficult to associate this Elder Statesman with 
the Mark Sullivan who helped popularize the political 
term insurgent during the roaring times of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Bull Moose Party. But documents 
of the misty age before the first World War record his 
career in a detail beyond any chance of confusion. He 
was one of the more vehement progressives of the day: 
a great crusader against the Republican Party by law 
established. He was particularly effective against an 
odious political philosophy which he called Stand- 
Pattism. 

The later alteration in his attitude has given rise to 
reports that the original Mark Sullivan was spirited 
away by fairies and a changeling left in his place. They 
are probably due to the writer's Irish origins and have 
never been confirmed by scientific research. A more 
reasonable theory is that he was inwardly transformed 
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somewhere about the time when he became a member 
of President Hoover's celebrated Medicine Ball Cab 
inet. 

The Medicine Ball Cabinet, it will be recalled, was 
a group of informal Presidential advisers and intimates 
who met with the Chief Executive each morning to 
dispel the rigors of official life by half an hour or so 
of healthful exercise. Membership, or even an invita 
tion to attend occasionally, was held in some circles 
to be the rough equivalent of Canonization. 

The grace of conservatism had descended upon Sulli 
van before the advent of Hoover, but it was some 
where in the years between 1928 and 1932 that he con 
gealed. The impact of the first medicine ball heaved 
against his belly by the Presidential hand may have 
been the operative force. Instead of merely disarrang 
ing his internal organs, it worked a deep spiritual 
change in Mr. Sullivan. With that first "whuff!" he 
acquired a new White Knight. Thereafter, throughout 
the nation's boom, depression, hunger and unemploy 
ment, he never wrote a peevish line about The Chief. 
It is probably difficult to be critical of a man once his 
friendly and revered hand has tossed a medicine ball 
against one's short ribs. 

Deep reservoirs were filling among the Sullivan criti 
cal faculties during the Hoover years, however, and 
three Roosevelt Administrations failed to drain them 
completely. The origins of the vigor with which he re 
turned to the fight day after day to compose his ram 
bling, genteel, pleasantly styled critiques of the New 
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Deal have baffled some associates. But Sullivan himself 
has explained that they are due in no small measure 
to the science of Osteopathy. 

He outlined his system a few years ago in an article 
in Reader's Digest. It might be well to mention it here, 
for the benefit of apprentice pundits. 

When one works hard at a typewriter, Mr. Sullivan 
pointed out, one's back gets stiff. This condition im 
pedes the flow of blood to the head and interferes with 
lucid thought. In such an unhappy situation, with, say, 
a piece on the dissolution of American democracy on 
the fire, Mr. Sullivan would repair at once to the 
nearest Osteopathic physician. After a quick work-out 
he would ~ return with sufficient energy to scare the 
Tribune subscribers into fits. 

"Whatever contribution I may have made to the 
instruction or entertainment of people in scores of 
places has been due in part to the ministrations of the 
local osteopath/ 5 he wrote. 

It was the late Edward Bok of Philadelphia, much- 
admired editor of the Ladies Home Journal and son- 
in-law of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who introduced Sullivan 
to the tranquillizing influence of osteopathy. The intro 
duction occurred in 1908, while Sullivan was visiting 
the Bok summer home in Maine. Later he and Bok 
traveled to France and experienced much difficulty 
trying to locate an osteopath in the Paris telephone 
directory. They didn't know the word for it, Sullivan 
explained in the Digest article. 

During the Republican National Convention of 1920, 
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the columnist spread the doctrine. A statesman who 
was to offer the name of General Leonard Wood in 
nomination for the Presidency found himself tense and 
nervous on the morning of the event, the Digest article 
said. Sullivan hustled him off to an Osteopathic salon, 
whence he returned, relaxed, poised and refreshed, to 
make a compelling speech in behalf of General Wood. 

Warren G. Harding was nominated the next day. 

Osteopathy or something has undeniably kept Sulli 
van in excellent physical condition. Pressing 70, he is 
pink-faced, upright, splendid in pince-nez and the 
sporter of a mane of white hair of much the same sort 
which T. E. Powers used to draw on cartoons of Wil 
liam Jennings Bryan, sometimes with a bird's nest in it. 

He is one of the more dignified figures of the Wash 
ington Press Corps, a celebrated speaker before Cham 
bers of Commerce, and the recipient of honorary de 
grees from seven universities. Although, hi a recent 
speech, he referred to President Roosevelt as a "per 
son," Roosevelt refers to him banteringly as "Old 
Mark." 

A while back reporters at a White House press con 
ference were startled to see the President sitting at his 
desk, with a copy of the Herald Tribune before him. 
It turned out that he was prepared to quote from a 
Sullivan column by way of evading an awkward politi 
cal question. The column was concerned with the use 
of the phrase "no worthwhile comment," and when 
Roosevelt had finished he laughed and said, "It's the 
grandest thing Fve ever read." 
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Sullivan, who was present, smiled his wistful, remote 
smile. The compliment may have been some compensa 
tion, though, for the fact that his secretary at the time 
was a New Deal supporter who had a habit of arguing 
with him about the things he wrote. 

Despite his experiments with progress in the Theo 
dore Roosevelt period, Sullivan displayed traces of a 
reluctance to admit the possibility of change as early as 
1903. He interviewed Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in 
that year and wrote a skeptical piece on Dr. Bell's pre 
diction that motor-powered flight was possible for man 
just three months before the Wright brothers took 
off successfully at Kitty Hawk. 

Sullivan was already a journalist of repute at the 
time of the interview. He had, indeed, been a news 
paper publisher and owner before he entered college. 
He was bom at Avondale, Pa., near West Chester, on 
September 10, 1874, sou of Cornelius and Julia 
Gleason Sullivan. His father and mother had come to 
America from Ireland during the famine of the 'forties, 
to settle down to successful farming and the raising of 
seven sons. The West Chester area of Chester County 
was preponderately a Quaker community and Sullivan 
was named for one of his father's Quaker friends. The 
Quaker associations of his boyhood may have sobered 
the Celt in him as well. 

When he was fourteen, and going through school, 
he got a job on the West Chester local Daily News. 
Just as he stiU owns the farm where he was born, 
Sullivan still retains an affection for West Chester and 
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for the News. In 1938, in fact, on the fiftieth anni 
versary of the start of the first job, he returned there 
to re-live the day. His old boss. Editor Edwin L. 
McKinstry, was still in active command. But whereas 
he had assigned young Sullivan to cover a meeting of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union in 1888, in 
1938 he assigned him to write the lead editorial and 
act as guest editor. 

The town made quite a festival over the homecom 
ing of so celebrated a son. There was a public recep 
tion in the Farmers and Mechanics Bank and later 
Sullivan delivered an inspirational lecture before the 
students of the West Chester State Teachers College. 
He said that ability to think for oneself is more valuable 
than all the enrichments of the mechanical age. 

Sullivan had attended the Teachers College while 
he was working on the local paper. The Princeton Glee 
Club gave a concert there while he was a student and 
something about the evening something which he as 
sociates with the splendor of Booth Tarkington's ap 
pearance as a member of the club made Sullivan 
decide to go to college. 

At first it was to have been the United States Mili 
tary Academy at West Point; he received an appoint 
ment, but was rejected for a minor physical defect. He 
stayed on as a reporter for the News for a time after 
his graduation from Teachers College. At nineteen, 
having saved $300, he invested it in a half interest 
in a nearby paper: the Phoenixville Republican. The 
Republican was so prosperous that it supported Sulli- 
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van through part of his undergraduate life when he 
entered Harvard. (Later he sold his share for $5500.) 

He spent seven years at Harvard, taking a law de 
gree which he was never to use, and working part time 
for the Boston Transcript. He liked the Transcript. He 
wrote a story for it about Theodore Roosevelt's under 
graduate career and scored a beat with another story 
on the number of buffalo left in America. The herds 
were vanishing, but Sullivan wrote to Zoos, game com 
missioners and owners of private herds, emerging with 
what amounted to a count of each and every head. 

After college he tried working for the old Philadel 
phia North American. A hell-raising paper, inhabited 
by a crowd of wild Indians deficient alike in decorum 
and reverence, it was not at all like the Boston Tran 
script. Sullivan left after a month, unable to endure the 
sensational methods by which his associates coped with 
the news. Some time in that period, however, he wrote 
an anonymous piece for the Atlantic Monthly on "The 
Ills of Pennsylvania/ 5 It was an attack on the Penn 
sylvania G.OJP. machine, done in the powerful, muck 
raking style of the day, and it came to the attention of 
S. S. McClure. Gifford Pinchot, a mild reformer later 
to become governor of Pennsylvania, was also inter 
ested in Sullivan, whom he took for a militant young 
liberal. 

Pinchot was a strong supporter of Teddy Roosevelt, 
engrossed particularly in the fight against the lumber 
and cattle interests for the conservation of national re 
sources. Sullivan, quite in accord with his own feeling 
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at the time, was gathered up into the Roosevelt move 
ment. In that same period he began writing articles 
for the Ladies Home Journal, adopting a hell-fire style, 
modified for female consumption, in a series of atacks 
on quack medicines and cure-alls. He was a successful 
journalist, regarded as one of the up-and-coming muck- 
rakers of his time, when he joined the staff of Colliers 
Magazine as political editor in 1905. The move turned 
him into a columnist; he began writing signed com 
ment on political questions, and the pieces attracted 
national comment in an age beginning to stir with 
resentment against the entrenched Republican party. 

For a time he worked under Norman Hapgood and 
Robert J. Collier, crusading fiercely for a pure food 
act, conservation laws with teeth in them, low tariffs, 
direct primaries and all manner of reforms offensive 
to the plump political conventions of the age. He fol 
lowed Hapgood as editor of Colliers in 1912. In that 
year T. R. bolted the Republican National Convention, 
established the Bull Moose Party, and ran for President 
against William Howard Taft and Woodrow Wilson. 
Sullivan became a loyal Bull Mooser, proud of the term 
insurgent and bringing into general use a newer politi 
cal label : Progressive. 

The Wilson victory extinguished the Bull Moose 
movement and forced Roosevelt into retirement. Sulli 
van remained with Colliers until 1917, after which time 
he did free-lance work for newspapers and magazines. 

In the meantime, he had married. Boarding an Eng 
lish liner at New York for a trip abroad shortly after 
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he had become associated with Colliers, he found a 
lovely young fellow-traveler who was having luggage 
difficulties. He assisted her, and an acquaintance grew 
into romance. On October 13, 1907, he and Miss 
Marie M. Buchanan were married. The bride was a 
descendant of two of the most distinguished families 
of the South. Sullivan took her to Washington in 1919, 
establishing himself there as a writer for the New York 
Evening Post. That particular period, following Wil 
son's failure at the Peace Conference, has been char 
acterized by William Allen White as the days of "the 
slaughter of the innocents." Brash young liberals be 
gan to feel that they no longer had a leader or a 
banner to rally them. Mark Sullivan was one who 
drifted into a new course. As he wrote of the end of the 
Wilson Administration and the beginning of the Hard 
ing era, his life began falling into a pattern fixed by 
his wife's social position and his own accomplish 
ments. 

Herbert Hoover lived around the corner from the 
Sullivans 3 Washington home. There were to be other 
distinguished neighbors, then and later : Mrs. William 
Howard Taft, Assistant Secretary of State Wilbur J. 
Carr, Supreme Court Justice Harlan F. Stone. Sullivan 
became noticeably proud of them, his associates re 
marked, as he became proud of the honorary degrees 
he collected one by one. The rebellious days grew more 
remote as the Harding term slipped by in criminal care 
lessness and the Coolidge boom began. 

Sullivan moved from the Post to the Herald Tribune 
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in 1924. His reporting on the Harding and Coolidge 
Administrations is rarely remembered; Washington 
newspaper men have said that Harding was too busy 
with his own multifarious affairs to interest Sullivan 
deeply, and Coolidge too aloof. But the coming of 
Hoover established Sullivan as his confidant and, the 
envious muttered, possibly his mouthpiece. 

The Sullivans had long been welcome at the most 
exclusive clambakes in Capital society, but now the 
writer exercised with the President, breakfasted with 
him, talked with him and even accompanied him on 
those expeditions when, sportily attired in neat dark 
suit and derby hat, the Chief Executive went fishing 
for trout. If Hoover sneaked in an occasional worm 
or two for bait on the trips, the dry-fly voters of the 
nation would never learn of it from the loyal Sullivan. 

Nor, it developed, would they learn of any other 
failings as the country crumpled economically and 
slipped out of the President's grip. Sullivan, long past 
the militant liberal and muck-raking days, enjoyed the 
reputation of being the soundest of sound men. His 
dispatches, so long as Hoover was in office, were not 
of the sort to affright the most nervous subscriber, and 
the column flourished accordingly. 

It was at about that time that Sullivan began a 
major undertaking which could quite possibly outlive 
his reputation as a philosopher. In 1923 he began the 
compilation of "Our Times," a six-volume history of 
the American scene from 1900 until 1925. It is a source 
book: a vast record of a quarter of a century, built up 
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of contemporary documents, speeches. Incidents, ad 
vertisements and countless minutiae of the period. Sul 
livan worked on it meticulously. As each chapter was 
completed he had fifty copies printed, and these he 
sent to fifty men and women who had intimate knowl 
edge of the years or field the chapter covered. When 
they were returned he corrected, edited and re-edited 
them before the book was ready for final printing. He 
estimated once that he must have had one hundred 
thousand collaborators in the work. The six volumes 
were published individually, as they were completed. 
The final one came out in 1935. 

It is impossible to say whether there is any of the 
deep significance which delights psychologists in the 
fact that the history was never intended to extend past 
1925. It is probable, though, that his scholarly rooting 
through the immediate past must have consoled Sulli 
van while the New Deal was developing a full head 
of steam in the early 'thirties. At any rate, he was 
never able to establish much contact with the present. 
Characteristically, he complained that Roosevelt might 
have been tolerable had he concentrated "on recovery, 
instead of reform." 

His warnings became more pointed, more plaintive 
and more numerous as the Roosevelt period advanced. 
In 1937 he was particularly agitated by the President's 
effort to enlarge the membership of the Supreme Court 
& measure described by New Dealers as Court Re 
form, and by the Old Guard as Court Packing. Sullivan 
said historians might regard Roosevelt's defeat in the 
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attempt as the high point in the threat against the 
existing American concept of Government. 

He stood perpetually at the crossroads, and pres 
ently the extension of government agencies to cover the 
needs of jobless men made him see wild bearded men 
under his bed at night. But his style avoided the out 
ward forms of hysteria. He commented in a genteel 
rumble rather than in shrieks. His misgivings were 
keyed to the club lounge,, rather than to the ward com 
mittee room. He quoted William James and Samuel 
Johnson. 

Before the start of the war he wrote guardedly but 
uneasily about the draft, suggesting that a great Army 
was not contemplated, that it would be impossible to 
equip more than 750,000 men in eighteen months, that 
a good deal of debating might be wise before anything 
was done. 

With the coming of war, he said wisely, "The war 
and what follows will profoundly affect America." 
When he joined in the national columnist's pastime of 
advance-guessing the second front, he said: 

"If a second front is attempted and is successful it 
will shape the course of the world and all its people 
for centuries to come but if unsuccessful, in another 
direction. . . . An attempt to invade Europe, followed 
by failure, would make 1944 a momentous year in 
history." 

He added that weather was an important factor in 
sea-borne actions, and that weather was sometimes im 
ponderable. In land operations, he said, distance was 
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always to be taken into consideration and great atten 
tion should be paid to supplies. 

He took his party's line in what should have been 
the non-political question of the soldiers 3 vote, support 
ing the individual-State method which would have set 
up 48 different systems and which Army officials 
termed too complex to be workable in time of war. 

He opposed, as a misuse of Federal power, proposals 
that the Constitutional guarantee of free franchise be 
extended by national legislation to eight southern states 
still imposing a poll tax, 

He had rarely been more effective with his readers. 
Respect has grown with his years and achievements. 
His honorary degrees were seven at last counting. But, 
somewhere, there must have been a young Mark Sulli 
van looking at him in wonder. 
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RAYMOND CLAPPER, a sober and practical man 
who scoffed at the idea of tenancy of an ivory 
tower, was on a self-imposed assignment when he died 
in an airplane crash over the Pacific, in February of 
1944. He might have stayed in Washington, enjoying 
the handsome new house of which he was so proud, 
preparing his columns on the basis of impulse, reflec 
tion or, for that matter, tea-leaf readings. 

But he felt that he was bound in honor to see things 
for himself when possible. It was an old habit, which 
dated back to days as a political reporter and survived 
his years as a news service executive in the Capital. 
Occasionally it unbalanced his perspective, for some 
times a picture is so large that the man who sees for 
himself can study only a small corner. But on the 
whole. Clapper's methods made him the most reason 
able and unpretentious of the big league columnists 
of his day. 

He had no party feeling, no theory into which de 
velopments had to be pigeonholed, no itching scars 
from Pentecostal fire. He was earnest, quietly honest, 
always painstaking and sometimes dull. Those were 
soothing virtues dullness is a virtue when it is an accu 
rate reflection of some period of doldrums and his 
restraint paid him between $80,000 and $100,000 a 
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year. Approximately half of it came from his bi-weekly 
radio program, and the rest from the column. One 
hundred and seventy-six papers bought the Clapper 
piece, on the theory that the most resilient reader 
needed a little relief from dogma at times. 

When he died he was neck and neck with Pegler 
as the most widely circulated of the Think Columnists. 
Pegler has only 174 papers, but his circulation 
9,965,754 is almost 60,000 ahead of Clapper's 9,898,- 
775. The difference indicated that Clapper had a trifle 
larger percentage of small-town papers than Pegler, as 
became a man who complained pleasantly that he 
couldn't get Kansas out of his voice. 

At the end of nearly ten years of columning, he gave 
no indication that he had discovered himself to be 
possessed of a Master Mind. His inquiries into affairs 
of the day were slow, careful and for the most part 
unagitated. He came closest to becoming authoritative 
in his articles about the war. His last journey was his 
fourth to the fighting fronts. On none of them did he 
attempt to direct things by remote control. His dis 
patches were confined to reporting more interpretative 
reporting than Ernie Pyle's perhaps, but still within 
the bounds of reasonable civilian comment. 

That is particularly noteworthy in view of the fact 
that Clapper visited General Douglas MacArthur in 
Australia shortly before his death, and so came into 
contact with a politico-military situation which must 
have tempted him considerably. 

Clapper didn't particularly plan to travel to Aus- 
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tralia in January; he wanted to go to the main war 
theatre in Europe, with a chance to be on hand at the 
opening of the Allied offensive. The Government would 
have transported him there, but officials pointed out 
that the men in the Pacific had been relatively neg 
lected by the more important writers and suggested 
that he look in on them. He left for Australia shortly 
after Christmas, and was deposited at MacArthur's 
headquarters. 

The Chicago Tribune, New York Daily News and 
Washington Times-Herald were plugging MacArthur 
for President at the time and many political commenta 
tors were giving him an outside chance for the Repub 
lican nomination. MacArthur himself disclaimed po 
litical ambition and said several times that he was 
nothing but a soldier, but he left the situation quite 
open to further development. One of his aides was 
that political weisenheimer Colonel Phil LaFollette. 
Moreover, the General's statements for publication in 
the homeland were elaborate documents, richly en 
crusted with appeals for Divine help and other in 
spirational matter suitable either to campaign literature 
or history books. He had also appealed directly to the 
public, over the heads of his superiors, for additional 
war materials. Some of his supporters had suggested 
that he was a victim of political persecution. 

Rarely had a political columnist approached a situa 
tion of such delicacy. Many of Clapper's associates 
had been writing about it interminably. His own con 
tact with MacArthur in the field could conceivably 
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have had an important effect upon pre-convention poli 
tics at home. Clapper handled it with extraordinary 
skill He announced that so far as his layman's eye 
could see, there was plenty of equipment in the Pacific. 
MacArthur, he said, seemed to him "like a caged or 
wounded lion, suffering deeply." 

The next day he explained that he hadn't meant the 
General was sulking. On the contrary, he said, Mac- 
Arthur was driving to make effective use of such forces 
as he had. Having discussed MacArthur's objections to 
"island-hopping" tactics and his eagerness for heroic 
action, he added: 

"I believe General MacArthur has less ground for 
complaint now than at any time since the war began. 
. . . Perhaps every war produces its MacArthur, that 
is, a strong figure who is forced by circumstances into 
a position of standing for a cause which has strong 
appeal but which apparently conflicts with controlling 
decision in the conduct of the war." 

The piece was fairly typical of the Clapper method 
in situations where a hasty and responsible decision 
was impossible. He was neither placating nor indecisive 
as a rule, but as opinionated as other columnists. He 
differed from most of them in that he took no Party 
Line. He called each play as he saw it, without jam 
ming the decision into a pattern formed by preconcep 
tions. He liked facts, too. His practices were so unique 
among the celebrated essayists that working Washing 
ton newspapermen a jaundiced and derisive lot so far 
as columnists go voted him their favorite. 
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No one knew where he stood politically, but that 
was not a mystery, because he didn't stand in one place 
long. He seemed to see Government as a fluid mass in 
which a good many elements jostle around and he dis 
cussed the more important ones as they came to the 
surface. Associates say he was registered as a Republican 
in 1920, but he always insisted he could not recall it. 

So far as the New Deal goes, he was probably for 
it more often than not. Inasmuch as he was not a New 
Dealer, but a resolute non-partisan, his praise was re 
garded as especially weighty by the Administration. 
But he had a sufficient number of periods of irritation 
to soothe editors who might have begun to suspect he 
had sold out for an invitation to tea at the White House. 

Clapper fought violently at times with Roy Howard, 
his boss. He worked for the Scripps-Howard papers and 
United Feature syndicated him; and sometimes How 
ard grew angry when Clapper supported a Roosevelt 
measure instead of doing a piece suggesting that the 
President's hobby is sticking pins into little babies, or 
lighting cigarettes with the Constitution. His friends 
say Clapper never backed down in these arguments. 
However, he didn't support enough of the New Deal 
to make Mr. Howard's agitation chronic. Recently, 
he upheld the wartime price controls and in 1942 he 
fought the effort of the Farm Bloc to destroy the Ad 
ministration's controls devised to down the cost of farm 
produce to the consumer. 

The Farm lobby moved him to an uncommonly ex 
travagant manner of expression. He wrote : 
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"For the first time since I have been a reporter in 
Washington I believe we are in danger of going over 
to dictatorship. This is a breakdown in legislative gov 
ernment. Congress is not legislating. It is carrying out 
the orders of a handful of farm lobbyists/ 5 

But he grew equally bitter about Roosevelt when, 
in 1943, reporters were banned from the United Na 
tions Food Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia. 

"This doesn't do the President's judgment much 
credit," he wrote. ". . . This is not a military confer 
ence. . . . We newspaper reporters are not, perhaps, 
the most likeable people in the world. We may not 
have all the social graces Groton and Harvard could 
have given us had we all been rich men . . . but 
we do try to learn and understand what's going on. . . . 
We are hired to try as best we can to keep the American 
people informed about their Government. 35 

Aside from the peevish reference to the President's 
background (Clapper was himself a poor boy) the 
paragraph gives a very clear notion of Clapper's con 
ception of his job. 

Every columnist who spent so much as a month on 
police district in his youth boasts that he is a reporter, 
even after decades of gathering his information by more 
genteel methods. Clapper was still a reporter in reality, 
after many years in the newspaper business. He was 
quite accurate when he said that he was his own leg 
man; until his death he attended press conferences and 
wandered about Washington looking up officials from 
whom he wanted information. His eventual conception 
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of a leg man was a grandiose one, however. Clapper 
said in an article in Editor and Publisher that the whole 
world will be the American reporter's oyster when the 
age of airplanes comes after the war. The job of cover 
ing the world will be "almost a city desk assignment/ 3 
he pointed out. In his own person, he was already 
functioning on that scale. His last journey was his 
fourth since the war began. He went to England in 
1941, traveling through London and the countryside, 
saying, "I want to know . . " and asking many 
questions. In 1942 he made a 33,000 mile round trip 
to the Middle and Far East, visiting Chungking, 
Calcutta and New Delhi and all the other action 
centers he could reach. In early 1943, he went to 
Sweden. 

Although he was much wrapped up in his home 
life in Washington, one suspects that Clapper was in 
fact a natural tourist and enjoyed his trips. Not even 
Ernie Pyle has traveled more than he since the war 
began. The columns he sent back were informative, but 
they were not always cheerful; Clapper retailed what 
ever discouraging facts he encountered, subject to mili 
tary censorship. 

The fact that his piece was likely to appear in print 
with a dateline from any place on earth gave it some 
thing of the tone of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt* s "My 
Day. 55 The similarity was not altogether geographical; 
there was a closer analogy between Clapper's "Between 
You and Me 55 and "My Day 55 than was commonly 
noted. 
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Clapper, like Mrs. Roosevelt, wrote an honest, pedes 
trian prose and, again like the First Lady, he usually 
said quite simply: "Well, here's what happened and 
here's what I think. . . ." He may have troubled the 
customers with his ideas, but he never baffled them 
with his style. Once, in one of those generalizations 
which all columnists make to interviewers at one time 
or another, he said he wrote for the people he knew 
out in Kansas being careful not to overestimate their 
knowledge or underestimate their intelligence. 

Clapper was born 51 years ago on a farm near La 
Cygne, Kansas, but he did not grow up a farm boy; 
his father moved to Kansas City shortly after he was 
born. He sold newspapers to help the family income 
and later, in high school, got a part-time job as grocer's 
delivery boy. In his spare time he worked in a print 
shop across the Missouri River in Kansas City, Mis 
souri. 

He was married when he was twenty and his wife 
seventeen. The girl was Olive Ewing, daughter of the 
grocer for whom Clapper worked. They met at a young 
people's gathering in the Baptist Church and fell in 
love. Parental opposition to the match was so strong 
that they eloped while Olive was still in school. Clap 
per changed over to a full-time job in the print shop 
and became a journeyman printer. But he wanted to 
write, and his bride was interested in social service 
work, so they decided to go to college. They entered 
the University of Kansas as special students, Clapper 
working after hours as campus reporter for the Kansas 
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City Star. He quit college after three years for full- 
time newspaper work. 

One of his early assignments was a story on a resi 
dent of Emporia, where he met William Allen White 
and, for a time, thought of saving up to buy a paper of 
his own and shoot for something approximating White's 
success with the Emporia Gazette. An urge to go to 
Washington as a correspondent intervened and, by way 
of furthering it. Clapper left the Star for a job with 
the United Press Bureau in Chicago. He stayed with 
the U.P. for many years, working as a political writer 
out of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and New York. 
(He has campaigned with every President since Wil 
son.) 

While covering the Republican National Convention 
of 1920 in Chicago, Clapper negotiated a news beat of 
national importance. Toward dawn one morning, while 
his feUpw reporters were in bed or otherwise missing, 
he met Senator Charlie Curtis of Kansas in a corridor 
of the Blackstone Hotel. Curtis, who was to become 
the country's next vice-president, had just left Colonel 
George Harvey's suite the famous "smoke-filled 
room" later to become a catch-phrase in American 
politics. 

Clapper asked what was doing and Curtis amiably 
told him that the boys had decided to put over Senator 
Warren G. Harding of Ohio. Clapper telephoned the 
wire room and dictated the story. According to the 
custom of the time it went out under the by-line of the 
U.P.'s chief political writer, Harold Jacobs. But there 
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was no secret about its being Clapper's beat and, partly 
on the strength of it, he was assigned to cover Hard- 
ing's Front Porch Campaign in Marion, Ohio. At the 
end of the campaign he applied for a transfer to the 
Washington Bureau and got it. Within three years he 
had become chief political writer and in 1929 he was 
made Washington manager of U.P. at a salary of $225 
a week. 

The executive end of the newspaper business fretted 
him ; he enjoyed reporting and writing more, and kept 
covering the Washington beat. In 1932 he attracted 
national attention with a series of stories on petty racket 
eering among the statesmen of Washington. He gath 
ered the articles into a book, called "Racketeering in 
Washington," and thereby created some friction with 
the U.P. The service did not approve of outside writing. 

In 1933, Eugene Meyer purchased the Washington 
Post, with a view to building it up into a newspaper 
much like the Chicago News a paper with its own 
foreign service, syndicate and special features. He came 
to Clapper and asked him to head the Post Washington 
Bureau and Clapper accepted. In September of 1934 
he wrote his first column. He worked as his own re 
porter as well as bureau chief on the Post and was, 
in 1933, one of four newspapermen in Roosevelt's study 
when the President drafted the banking holiday procla 
mation. His stories grew increasingly personalized and, 
in September of 1934, ^ e dropped conventional news 
writing altogether for the column. 

It attracted small attention during the first few 
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months, but presently began to get into slow circula 
tion among Washington officials and newspapermen. 
Clapper followed a somewhat zig-zag line, so far as 
policy went, but his thinking was clear and it was pleas 
antly certain that the piece was the product of an 
independent spirit, with no special political bill of 
goods for sale. 

Clapper's former superiors in the Scripps-Howard 
outfit began reading it. During dinner one evening in 
1936, Lowell Mellett and George B. Parker began tell 
ing one another how much they liked it. 

"Why don't you talk to Ray?" Mellett said to Parker, 
"We can use that." 

Whereupon Clapper went back to Scripps at a sal 
ary said to have been $15,000 a year. A year later, hav 
ing established itself in the Scripps papers, the column 
was sent but by United Features. 

For the first few years Clapper, who had covered 
the Naval Conference in London in 1930 and traveled 
extensively on the Continent thereafter, remained in 
Washington. He had viewed the Hoover administra 
tion with discouragement and was in a mood to be 
sympathetic to the Roosevelt policies. New Deal editors 
liked him for that, and opposition editors found in him 
a columnist who could write objectively and sometimes 
critically of those simmering days. 

Clapper frequently said that an independent col 
umnist must be a sort of lone wolf, even to the point 
of avoiding formal registration with any political party. 

"I want to be free to criticize without having my 
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precinct leader call up and ask why I'm disloyal/' he 
declared. 

Accordingly, although he had been a close friend of 
Alfred M. Landon, he did not support Landon's can 
didacy against Roosevelt in 1936. He was aware from 
the beginning that it was no contest. Although he was 
pointedly critical of Landon's affiliation with the 
G.OJP. Old Guard, the columns did not interfere with 
Clapper-Landon friendship. Shortly before the war, 
Landon called on Clapper in Washington. The col 
umnist took him to see a new house he had built in 
Spring Valley, on the edge of Washington. It was an 
expensive house and determinedly modern. Clapper ex 
plained that it was functional, and that what he and 
his family wanted was room space, light and air. 

Landon, shaking his head over the absence of iron 
lawn dogs and cupolas, said reprovingly: "It looks 
New-Dealish to me." 

Clapper opposed the idea of a third term for Roose 
velt from the start and hoped that he would not run. 
When Roosevelt expressed his willingness to be drafted, 
Clapper wrote: "Up to the time of that message I 
have had faith in Mr. Roosevelt. I have none now." 
He was not as enthusiastic a Wendell Willkie supporter 
as the Scripps press, but he came out for him, half- 
reluctantly, a short time before election. Changes of 
that sort failed to trouble his readers after a while, 
because they came to expect them and to regard 
tion. During the third term he was not overly friendly 
reasoned inconsistency as Clapper's principal attrac- 
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to the President as an individual, but he tried to judge 
domestic political matters as they arose. 

In international affairs he was an isolationist until 
the time of the Munich Pact. Afterward, explaining 
that he was one who had had to learn, he swung to 
the cause of intervention. It brought him into a half- 
comic dispute with Senator Wheeler in thelaU of 1941. 
Wheeler accused Clapper of being registered as a Brit 
ish agent at the State Department. 

With every hackle on his mid-western neck rising, 
and every drop of recently isolationist blood burning, 
Clapper said the statement was untrue. He pointed 
out that his only connection with England had been 
the writing of twelve articles for the London Daily 
Mail, at the request of United Features. The proceeds, 
he added, went to the Lord Mayor's Fund of London, 
to help bombed-out families. He reminded Wheeler 
that the statement would have been libelous if it had 
been made outside the Congressional privilege. 

For the most part, Clapper's principal agitations 
developed over questions of censorship or withholding 
of news. At such times he was prone to go further off 
base than was his normal habit. He protested at the 
secrecy surrounding the Teheran Conference in almost 
the mood of those writers who, operating as usual at 
a lower flash point, felt the nation's regard for diplo 
matic and military secrets to be an unendurable im 
position. 

When Drew Pearson was so bitterly criticized by 
Roosevelt for saying that Secretary HuU wanted Russia 
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bled white. Clapper became alarmed again. No men 
tion had been made of censorship of free journalistic 
opinion, and no interference had ever been attempted, 
but Clapper said unhappily that perhaps the President 
meant the censure as a warning to all writers. 

In his rare exercises of prophetic powers. Clapper 
was not entirely fortunate. In 1942 he said the east 
coast of the United States would be bombed (and, 
indeed, it wasn't unlikely at the time) and earlier he 
had declared the Nazis would use poison gas on Eng 
land. But he prophesied rarely, preferring to work upon 
facts at hand. 

He kept them in mind by pulling out his brief notes 
and dictating at great length to his secretary as soon 
as he returned to his Washington office from an inter 
view. He unloaded everything he had heard and later 
worked on his column from the transcript. 

His radio broadcasts always made him far more 
nervous than the column. He could not abide having 
spectators at his elbow when he was broadcasting, and 
he struggled with depressed seriousness at suggestions 
given him by his voice coach. Once he was instructed 
to hum before each broadcast and thereafter he went 
about his shiny glass house singing dutifully and ter 
ribly. 

"I'm supposed to do it to get the Kansas out of my 
voice,' 3 he would apologize, "but I guess there's not 
much anyone can do about that." 

He has been president of the Gridiron Club in Wash 
ington and, while he was popular in the most important 
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post Washington newspapermen can offer one of their 
fellows, he almost lost his following when he was put 
in charge of the music committee for one of the Grid 
iron dinners. It is remembered fearfully as the worst 
musical job in generations. 

Clapper lived at Spring Valley with his wife, a red 
headed son, Peter, and a pretty daughter, Janet. He 
spent Saturday afternoons walking with his dog in the 
hills and ravines near the house, but took little other 
recreation; his house and family were his constant 
preoccupation. When he died he was carrying a small 
Teddy Bear his daugher had given him as a mascot. 
He was always careful never to travel anywhere with 
out it. They found it on his body. 
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IN THE AUTUMN of 1 943 Dr. Westbrook Pegler 
(Honorary LLJD. ; Knox College; Galesburg, 111.) 
was moved by impulse or enticement to debate his atti 
tudes on labor in the columns of the Ladies Home 
Journal. 

The question was "Is Pegler Fair?" Dr. Pegler took 
the affirmative side. On the negative was James B. 
Carey, secretary-treasurer of the Congress of Indus 
trial Organizations, a gentleman who said plaintively 
that he thought union leaders of his own type ought to 
get some attention in Pegler's column. He pointed out 
that he had never looted a union treasury, visited the 
Kremlin, been arrested for drunken driving or beaten 
his wife. There were tens of thousands of other labor 
leaders like him, he declared, although they never 
seemed to have come to the writer's attention. 

Pegler's answer was composed in a bright and mus 
cular style. He defended his stand in a lyoo-word piece 
embodying the following terms: 

Leering and arrogant evils; dirtiest kind of guilty 
thugs; vermin gorillas; unioneers; criminality; crooks 
and traitors; criminal acts; stealthy, cowardly mem 
bers; Communist front; violence; coercion; union ter 
rorists; white slavers; swinish insinuations; degraded 
associates; rotten publications; reds; Communists; vio- 
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lence; terrorism; union killers; traitorous racketeers; 
base and mean deceit; fearful victims; coyote, coon 
and skunk. 

The hell he wasn't being fair ! he concluded. 

The debate served no purpose except to make the 
parties on either side a few degrees more acrimonious. 
But Dr. Pegler's essay is of peculiar interest because 
it is so happily characteristic of his latter, and most 
profitable, stage as a director of public opinion. 

At one time he wrote with fewer poisonous adjec 
tives, and with a disciplined force that was often bril 
liant. Of late there has been a deterioration of style; 
he has come to depend more frequently upon vitupera 
tion, though it must be confessed that no hand in the 
columning trade is more expert at it than he. His own 
monumental unreasonableness has been matched by a 
pained hysteria on the part of the opposition. The 
labor argument indeed, the whole liberal argument 
has been conducted in the Pegler sector of the front 
on a plane which would cause raised eyebrows among 
costermongers and veteran sergeants of Marines. 

But neither labor nor the liberals have produced a 
champion so resourceful at invective as Pegler. His 
readers dote upon him accordingly, and cherish his 
cholers. His circulation has risen with his blood pres 
sure. In a Iffriod when organized labor has courted 
the criticism which is his specialty, he reaches just a 
shade under ten million subscribers a day, by way of 
174 papers. His income has been estimated, seriously, 
to be $60,000 a year and, more vaguely, as "more than 
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that of the President of the United States" (which is 
$75,000). No real basis for guesses upon his or any 
other columnist's earnings exists, however. Figures in 
such cases are secrets shared only by the writer, the 
syndicate and the Income Tax Bureau. It isn't even 
possible to make an appraisal from the number of sub 
scribing newspapers. 

Columns are customarily sold to papers at a fee based 
upon circulation. The charge for the same piece of 
prose extends literally from two to two hundred dollars 
a week. The first figure is low, of course, and applies 
only to the smallest country papers. The second is just 
as exceptional because it is so high. It is probably 
rarely paid outside of New York. In most cities, even 
the largest papers seldom expend more than $100 a 
week for a column feature. 

The columnist receives one-half of the proceeds clear. 
The syndicate takes the other half, paying all pro 
motion, advertising and distribution expenses. More 
over, column prices are affected by all manner 
of complicated private arrangements with the 
buyers. 

Some pieces are sold wrapped up in a bargain bun 
dle with other features handled by the syndicates. 
Thus, a few years back, when Boake Carter was enjoy 
ing his first success on the radio and in the press, one 
editor canceled his feature on the ground that six dol 
lars a week was excessive. He could, he wrote to the 
syndicate manager, get a special combination of Anne 
Hirst and Mutt and Jeff for five dollars. 
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In any event, Pegler (who is paid on a special ar 
rangement by the Scripps-Howard papers as well as 
by the United Feature Syndicate) has sufficient sub 
stance to make it easy for him to turn down the most 
dream-like radio offers. He refuses them on the simple 
ground that he hates to speak. Public appearances dis 
tress him deeply. He still remembers with uneasiness 
the only time he faced a large audience. It was in 
Boston, in 1942, when a meeting was called to raise 
funds for John B. Powell, a newspaper correspondent 
who lost his feet while on assignment in China. Peg 
ler prepared his address, memorized it and practiced 
it. But on the day of the meeting his forebodings made 
it impossible for him to eat; and when he got to his 
feet he didn't remember very well. The session was 
awkward to him and his audience. Since then except 
for times when he is compelled to make a thank-you 
address for some award with which an American 
Legion Post or local club honors him he avoids pub 
lic platforms and all microphones. He loses thereby an 
opportunity to extend his influence and distend his 
purse. Lecture bureaus bait him and, on the radio, 
he could certainly command the $750 which Drew 
Pearson is paid for one weekly appearance, or the 
$750 which Raymond Clapper was paid for two pro 
grams. 

Instead, he confines his mutterings to a typewriter, 
in a selective seclusion which is evidently growing 
deeper with the years. He has long abhorred cities and 
even the casual companionship of the bar-rooms which 
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once delighted his newspaperman's soul. Until a year 
ago he lived at Poundridge, Westchester County, N. Y. ; 
in a lumpy, Bavarian-style stone house which his wife 
designed. There, surrounded by weeping willows, and 
with a private lake which his friends named Lake 
Malice ever before his morose eyes, he occasionally 
arranged a baseball game for the town fire company, 
or played host to the New York newspaper-literary 
crowd at a special showing of Walt Disney films. 

(The Disney cartoons are the only products of our 
civilization of which Dr. Pegler approves. The release 
of "Snow White 55 six years ago enchanted him into 
writing a strangely soupy column of praise. Disney, 
in turn, was so grateful that on one occasion he sent 
eight new, unreleased films to Pegler and dispatched a 
crew of electricians to rig up the Poundridge manor 
for the showing.) 

Since then Pegler has penetrated further into the 
wilderness. He lives now near Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
in an old farm house. It is going through one of those 
interminable processes of remodeling which are cus 
tomary when city slickers seek the tranquil life. Pegler 
likes to do part of the work with his own hands, after 
the fashion of writers who suddenly discover the uses 
and charm of a saw. He gardens, too, and is in general 
following the pattern of successful men retiring from 
the outward panoply of success. 

Construction of his column occasions him great pain. 
Having read the newspapers in bed, he breakfasts and 
retires early to his study, whence emerge bad Ian- 
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guage, the sound of copy paper being yanked from the 
typewriter and ripped t& bits, and considerable quan 
tities of cigarette smoke. He spends perhaps six hours 
a day on a piece and has been known to hunt forty- 
five minutes for a word. 

He is generally unsatisfied with the result. As a 
craftsman, he cannot please himself. He has always 
been a hard writer; in his days as a sports reporter he 
would agonize in* the press boxes of deserted stadiums 
until 1 1 P.M., his telegraph operator shivering resent 
fully at his side. During his first years as a columnist, 
he compelled himself to wear a hat, even when he 
worked at home, lest he rub all the hair (reddish- 
sandy) from his head. 

When his job is dolie, he drives to the telegraph 
office and wires it to his editor. Lee Wood, at the 
World-Telegram. Wood edits it, sends it on its way 
to the 1 8 Scripps-Howard papers, and dispatches a 
copy to United Features for distribution to syndicate 
subscribers. 

During the grippe epidemic of 1943, Pegler con 
tracted pneumonia. Family and friends were con 
cerned. 

"But one day," a friend said, "he jumped out of bed 
and sat down and did two vicious columns on Mrs. 
Roosevelt. We knew he was normal tfen. 55 

Until recently Pegler was in the habit of emerging 
from the hills for two or three months each year to 
travel about and make certain that he did not lose 
touch with the common man. The method has ele- 
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ments of unconscious condescension in it, but even that 
has been abandoned now ; Pegler constructs his micro 
cosm within the corporate limits of Ridgefield. 

That is not to say that he is in any way a recluse 
from his own friends. In fact, associates have supposed 
that his reluctance to travel may be due in part to the 
illness of his wife, Julia, who was one of the top news 
paperwomen of the 'twenties and who has been described 
by Katherine Brush as one of the superb wives of the 
world. 

Mrs. Pegler is not bedfast, but she suffers from a 
disorder of the heart. Pegler is a tender and devoted 
husband. At parties he still likes parties and Scotch 
in moderate quantities he has a habit of wandering 
over to her frequently, and quietly touching her hand. 
There is more than affection in this. If the hand has 
grown cool he quietly gathers her up, bids his good 
byes, and takes her home. He regards the cool hand 
as symptomatic of dangerous strain. 

Friends regard this custom as a proof of their con 
tention that Pegler is at heart a softie. His habitual 
churlishness, they say, is solely for public consumption. 
They affect to see something light-hearted and even 
charming in his perpetual rancors. 

The theory is in no way supported by the record. 
As a small bo^ Pegler was truculent. As a young for 
eign correspondent in the last war he cultivated a 
pointless rudeness toward news sources, which he still 
remembers with pride. Qn the verge of 50, he carries 
individualism to the point of callousness, reducing the 
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most complex problems to personalities and finding 
very few personalities which he likes. 

Nor is he very acute at determining the line past 
which lies bad taste. In his Homeric bickerings over 
Mrs, Roosevelt., for example, he wrote that he was 
surprised because she remembered meeting him only 
twice. 

There had been four meetings, he said. At two of 
them there was a bar nearby and "everybody" the 
word is Pegler's choice who did not care .to listen 
was able to sneak off for a drink while she talked. But 
at the White House and Hyde Park, he wrote, he was 
unable to locate the bars. Hence he graced Mrs. Roose 
velt's presence on the occasions she remembered. 

Expressions of that sort delight Pegler's clients, of 
course, and they are entirely correct in arguing that 
Mrs. Roosevelt should be discussed as a citizen in her 
own right, rather than as the President's wife. She is 
herself a columnist (with 82 papers) and a participant 
in endless personal activities. But Pegler's animus puz 
zles Mrs. Roosevelt on quite private grounds. He has 
been her guest twice, in a friendly way and under no 
particular compulsion. 

"I thought he liked me, 33 Mrs. Roosevelt has said. 

While Pegler's individualism includes little kindli 
ness, it must be admitted that he has earned the right 
to flaunt it, and that he earned it the hard way. As 
a newspaperman by heritage, birth, instinct and back 
ground, he has gained his success by means of his 
own gifts, in a very competitive field. That he has lost 
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interest in the failures or moderately successful in all 
fields is a fault not unique with him. It is a common 
trait among the self-established. 

Pegler, moreover, has more direct and tangible 
achievement in his background than most other col 
umnists. He has ruined and jailed two major labor 
racketeers by the energy of his investigations and the 
force of his writing winning the Pulitzer Prize for one 
of the campaigns. He says that he has "turned up" 
more than a hundred other offenders in his columns. 

The "turning up" process is naturally attractive 
to his newspaperman's eye, for the press is usually 
diverted by irregularities. Even now Pegler regards 
himself as a newspaperman rather than a columnist, 
and affects to regard his considerable importance as 
a six-days-a-week philosopher with a slightly jeering 
eye. The attitude is appropriate to his background. 

He was born into a newspaper family, on August 4, 
1894. His father is Arthur James Pegler, one of the 
great newspapermen of Chicago in the Katzenjammer 
era which was reflected in a kind of wild accuracy in 
the Ben Hecht-Charles MacArthur play, "The Front 
Page," and in Maureen Watkins' play, "Chicago." The 
elder Pegler came east in his latter years and was, 
until 1940, working on the New York Mirror. Illness 
compelled retirement then, but at his home in Madison, 
Conn., he continues to write on an old Smith-Premier 
typewriter which the Hearst organization keeps in re 
pair for him by scouring the country for parts. 

Arthur James Pegler was born in England. An itch 
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for journalism had him running copy in Fleet St. in 
his 'teens. His own father, a teacher, disapproved of 
such an inelegant trade and shipped him to America 
to make a fortune. He worked as a cowboy until 1889, 
when he began to work on a paper in Sioux City, 
Iowa. Later he married Frances Nicholson, a Canadian 
girl of Irish stock. When Westbrook Pegler was born 
he was sports editor of the Minneapolis Journal. 

Young Pegler and his older brother. Jack, grew up 
in a household full of the raffish talk of the newspaper 
trade. They developed a precocious interest in mur 
ders, fires and the showier robberies, and Pegler's first 
active step toward his career is recorded at the age of 
five. He disappeared on a Sunday walk with his father 
and brother, turning up at a nearby police station, to 
be gaudily transported home in THe Wagon. He wasn't 
lost, he explained later. He wandered off because he 
wanted to see how it felt to ride in a police patrol. 

At eight he was a pugnacious and noisy kid, selling 
newspapers in the quiet Minneapolis suburb of Excel 
sior in the "wuxtry-wuxtry!" style he had noticed in 
Minneapolis. Biographers have said that he was already 
full of what was to become his permanent philosophy: 
that a lad who didn't want to be pushed around in life 
had better make sure to give the first shove. By way, 
possibly, of perfecting his system, he spent what time 
he could listening to the hoboes around the railroad 
tracks and drinking soda pop in the local saloons. In 
that fashion, he may have first cultivated the method 
of expression for which he is famous. 
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Spare-time jobs accompanied his progress through 
grade school; he jerked sodas, worked in stockyards 
and set up pins in bowling alleys. Later he attended a 
technical school which had compulsory courses in 
foundry work and blacksmithmg, but he quit at 16 for 
a job as office boy in the United Press Bureau in Chi 
cago. The men who remember him have said he was 
a "deadly serious kid" who didn't know how to play. 
He was good with his fists and, at the time, had a small 
talent for drawing. He thought vaguely of becoming a 
cartoonist. 

In a year he had worked up to a press badge and 
the writing of the "pony wire" the news summary 
read by telephone to minor subscribers of the bureau. 
The hours after work enabled him to visit the press 
room in City Hall for study of the fundamentals of 
the newspaper business: heroic anecdotes; whether to 
stay for the fourth card on a pair of treys; and never 
to run out as a spectator on a one-alarm fire, which 
would be out upon arrival, but to wait for the two- 
baggers. 

At that period, however, someone suggested that if 
he wanted to be a cartoonist, or an effective news 
paperman, he might pay some attention to more for 
mal education. He enrolled in Loyola Academy, a 
Jesuit school, where he stayed two years, working be 
tween terms* 

In the summer of 1912, International News Service 
hired him to help out at the Republican National Con 
vention. Richard Harding Davis was there, and T. A. 
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Dorgan (Tad) and most of the other nationally known 
press figures of the day. On one occasion Pegler passed 
the desk where Arthur Brisbane was preparing some 
solemn reflection upon the meaning of the convention. 
Brisbane shoved a sheaf of copy into his hand and said : 
"Here, boy; run this down to the wire room." 

"Run it yourself/' said Pegler, from his dignified 
status as a reporter pro-tern, instead of a copy boy. 
The bureau manager, however, hurried over in fear 
of Brisbane's wrath, closed Pegler's fingers about the 
copy paper, and gave him a shove. 

In the autumn of that year Theodore Roosevelt was 
wounded in an attempted assassination and the elder 
Pegler, having moved from Milwaukee to become top 
man on the Chicago American, was covering the story. 
Young Pegler (they called him Bud) accompanied him 
on the job out of sheer fascination with the magnitude 
of the news. On the day the assailant was arraigned his 
father asked him to keep an eye on the preliminary 
proceedings while he went to telephone. The court 
room door was shut. 

Pegler knocked. No one opened ; there was no guard, 
and visitors were expected to admit themselves. He 
knocked again and finally began kicking peevishly. In 
side, the arraignment was over but the Judge was 
awaiting the return of a jury in another case. He hur 
ried to the bench, assembled counsel and attendants, 
and sent a tipstaff to swing back the door. 

Pegler walked in. 

When he left Loyola, he went back to the United 
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Press and was sent to a Scripps paper in Des Moines 
to try out as a news artist. He was not a success and 
his cartooning ambition ended there. But the U.P. sent 
him to St. Louis with a magnificent title ( Southwestern 
Manager) and a salary of $25 a week. Later he worked 
in U.P. bureaus in New York and at Dallas, Texas. 
In Dallas, the bureau manager left to cover the Mexi 
can troubles and Pegler moved successfully into his job. 

In 1916 the door to glory opened; he was sent to 
London as part of the staff covering the first World 
War. Pegler hated his job, hated his living quarters, 
hated England, and quite possibly hated his $30 salary. 
He contrived, moreover, for the first time, to get him 
self into trouble on a scale approaching that of the 
rows in which he was later to engage. 

Pegler (he said later that he was used to dealing 
with Chicago police lieutenants) approached the over 
stuffed dignitaries whom he interviewed in that aggres 
sive mood which is often said to cloak private feelings of 
inferiority. On one occasion, sent to a garden party 
at Buckingham Palace, he found that he was too large 
for the tail coat and top hat kept in the London bureau 
office for such genteel assignments. He attended in blue 
serge suit and checkered cap, doffing the latter courte 
ously as His Majesty appeared on the terrace. His 
Majesty amiably said that it was too hot to stand 
bareheaded in the sun, and advised the assembly to re 
cover. But later the King appeared again, and again 
off came the hats of the guests at the hoedown. Except 
Pegler's. 
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"Uncover, you fool," somebody snorted behind him. 

"Don't have to, you fool/ 3 Pegler replied. "The King 
said to keep 'em on." 

Complaints drifted back to the U.P. office and 
Pegler was detained indoors for six months as punish 
ment. Released on assignment again, he formed the 
habit of approaching officials with a casual "Hey, Cap, 
got any victories to report?" or an engaging "Say, is it 
true the subs got six of your grain ships yesterday?" 
British soldiers and sailors were dying in the most des 
perate situations and responsible officials were not re 
ceptive to the charm of his manner. (Pegler mentioned 
it with relish in an article written a few years ago.) 

Each day for three weeks, at a time when the British 
front lines were suffering heavily from German air straf 
ing, Pegler asked Major General Frederick F. B. Mau 
rice, Chief of Operations, for a statement on allied air 
superiority over the Western Front. The questions 
rasped and Pegler was presently detached from the 
Maurice press conference, upon request. 

At the press conferences of Walter Hines Page, the 
American ambassador, Pegler insisted upon smoking, 
on the ground that the ambassador himself smoked. 
Right or no the distinction had piqued other cor 
respondents, as well as Pegler he was reassigned 
again. He moved on to Queenstown, where he discov 
ered bad blood and fighting between British and Amer 
ican sailors. Officials at home had been insisting that 
the personnel of the two Navies dwelt in amity and 
Pegler was properly angered at such mendacious propa- 
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ganda. He filed, or attempted to file, the correct story, 
and promptly attracted the animus of Admiral Sims. 

The admiral was still snorting when Pegler cleared 
the censor with another proscribed item : an account of 
a fight between an American destroyer and a U-boat, 
in which the destroyer crew believed it sank the sub. 
The allied navies were then concerned, as they are in 
this war, with keeping that sort of data secret for a 
time; they preferred to let Germany wonder where 
her unreported subs were. Pegler managed to find a 
censor who would pass the story. He secured from him 
a stamped duplicate, to prove he had used regular 
channels. 

Sims exploded when the news was released, denied 
the story and had Pegler arrested. (In September of 
1943, by the way, Pegler told of it in a column, declar 
ing that on that occasion 26 years ago Sims had 
"uttered a deliberate falsehood." The column is recom 
mended to the attention of the school which holds that 
Pegler's angry words are really rather charming, and 
that he never holds grudges.) 

The U.P. secured its stormy correspondent's release 
and sent him to the Continent. He raged there, com 
plaining that American Army officers were holding up 
news of the first advance of American troops toward the 
front. Other correspondents regarded the hold-up as 
part of the old dispute between correspondents and cen 
sorship. Pegler tried to smuggle out a letter telling Roy 
Howard of the outrages he was enduring. The censors 
found it. His career as a correspondent ended at that 
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point and he enlisted in the American Navy at Liver 
pool. He was assigned to shore duties until the Armis 
tice. 

Back in New York, working once more for the U.P., 
Pegler became aware of an important fact of life. 
Floyd Gibbons, one of the most publicized of the war t 
correspondents, pointed out to him that for all the 
excitement of the news end of the newspaper business, 
it was the feature sports writers who carried canes and 
were occasionally affluent enough to buy a round of 
drinks for the house. Pegler was making $45 a week. 
He reflected deeply upon what Gibbons had said and 
took to heart a secondary bit of advice : that he use his 
"pullman car first name" on bylines, instead of the for 
mer "W. J. Pegler." 

Accordingly, he moved over to sports, filing the en 
tire sports wire for the United News, the U.P.'s morn 
ing paper service. He wrote most stories in the routine 
manner of the time. But each day he selected the live 
liest or most fantastic, prepared it with serious attention 
to style, and filed it under the byline : "By Westbrook 
Pegler." 

Thenceforth, and until today, his success depended 
upon his own craftsmanship. Because that was undeni 
able, editors in every part of the country asked about 
Pegler, and the U.P. was wise enough to send him out 
on choice assignments of every type, giving him the 
freedom of which newspapermen everywhere were 
always dreaming. 

He met his wife on one of the earlier assignments. He 
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and Julia Harpman, of the Daily News, nodded hello 
walking up the steps of the house in which Joseph B. 
Elwell was mysteriously murdered in 1920. They were 
married in 192 2, in a ceremony delayed for more than 
a year when Miss Harpman was severely injured in an 
automobile accident. 

Pegler romped with gusto and no little charm over 
the feverish and mildly insane 'twenties. He rambled 
from crime to political convention to sporting event, 
developing a talent for iconoclasm in an age which he, 
paralleling the title of an old book, christened The Era 
of Wonderful Nonsense. 

His salary was $125 a week in 1925, when the Chi 
cago Tribune became intrigued by the strange, salty 
flavor of a declared non-hero-worshipper and hired 
him away from the United Press at $250. His assign 
ment was as roving sports reporter. He was never re 
garded as a sound technician on sports but he had an 
irrepressible sense of the ludicrous and a gift for hilari 
ous or incisive expression. He had also his invaluable 
low boiling point, a capacity for generating anger over 
almost anything at hand. He began finding subjects at 
increasing distances from sporting fields. 

In 1932 (he was then earning $30,000 a year from 
the Tribune] he stepped more or less inadvertently into 
his job as a writer of Think Stuff. E. S. Beck, managing 
editor of the Tribune, invited him to a dinner of the 
Gridiron Club at Washington. Nothing in the sporting 
line being on hand at the moment, Pegler turned his eye 
for the ridiculous upon the inexhaustible field of Wash- 
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ington politics. The gentlemen in Washington had 
never been worked on by an expert before. The country 
gasped and laughed and said it was about time some 
body spoke out in meeting. 

Pegler returned to New York after a time, but Trib 
une editors told him to hurry right back to Washington 
and keep on swinging. He had operated expansively 
for about a year when Howard and Colonel Frank 
KJIOX bought him away from the Tribune to dress up 
the Brains Page of the New York World-Telegram, the 
Chicago Daily News, the Scripps-Howard chain and 
subscribers to the United Feature syndicate. Pegler pre 
pared for his new position as a molder of public opinion 
with a good deal of earnestness and, it is to be feared, 
with the value of ill will as a commodity in mind. The 
first piece he offered to Howard as initiator of the new 
column series was violently pro-lynching. It started: 

"As one member of the rabble, I will admit that I 
said Tine, that is swell, 3 when the papers came up that 
day, telling of the lynching of the two men who killed 
the young fellow in California, and I haven't changed 
my mind yet for all the storm of right-mindedness 
which has blown up since." 

Howard was nervous. He was as anxious as Pegler 
for a sensational opening piece, but he was a little un 
easy about supporting lynching as an instniment of 
general national policy. Pegler's thesis was that the oc 
casional hanging of an innocent man was not of domi 
nant importance in the argument. Howard turned it 
back and said No. Pegler wrote something eke. 
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On the second day he also used a different subject. 
On the third day he returned with the lynching col 
umn. Howard used it. 

Despite so manly an introduction, the new series was 
not a success during the first six months. Editors, in 
many ways innocent and unworldly souls, had sub 
scribed in some cases under the impression that Pegler 
was to do a sports column. In others, they were nervous 
about the strongly flavored dishes the writer was pro 
viding. The papers had not yet been educated to unre 
strained personal opinions. 

The conservative Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, for 
example, signed up with misgivings and had spasms 
when the first column it bought consisted of a jeering 
discussion on the late Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury. She was a 
dowager of overpowering local consequence and the 
Bulletin was vastly respectful toward the better element 
of the community, but through some fluke of editing the 
item got into the early editions. 

Pegler was not permitted to titivate the readers of the 
Bulletin for many more days. There were general can 
cellations in other parts of the country as well. For 
Pegler was still feeling his way in new deep waters, not 
yet understanding that if a man cannot swim or feel 
bottom, he can attract an enormous amount of atten 
tion by splashing about. His reputation as a chronic dis 
senter had not yet been built up as a talking point. 

In those times he even owned to a passing fondness 
for Roosevelt and the New Deal. In many ways he was 
the new darling of the liberal groups which were later 
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to be involved with him in endless contention. He was 
even a member of the American Newspaper Guild, soon 
to become his best enemy and severest critic. He joined, 
his friends say, because he believed in bettering the lot 
of the working press. But in his relationship with the 
Guild, as in his relationship with the New Deal, he 
grew impatient over the vulgar details, the inescapable 
pulling and hauling preliminary to even the smallest 
advance. He believed in something like democracy, but 
he appeared not to believe in the politics which makes 
it work. 

In 1935, his attention was distracted from national 
affairs by a trip abroad. He acquired an instant, in 
stinctive detestation of the Nazism of Hitler and the 
Fascism of Mussolini. He wrote bitter columns about 
the two leaders and their systems and their campaigns 
against the Jews. In one sense he was in advance of 
more expert foreign correspondents, for even at that 
time he said clearly and frequently that the end of their 
road was war. 

His phrases were infuriating to both Der Fuehrer and 
II Duce. Horst Wessel, the Hero of the Nazis' rallying 
song, he described as "a national hero who lived on the 
earnings of a stable of street walkers." His attitude 
toward Mussolini was consistently scoffing, and he 
sensed instability, injustice and the raw material of 
terror in the Italian cities he visited. In the bitterness, 
ferocity and complicated ideologies of the Spanish Rev 
olution, he supported the Loyalists, although he ab 
horred the Communists who were upholding the same 
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side. At that period, numerous papers took to dropping 
his Spanish columns. Pegler is a Catholic, but the Cath 
olic Church was on the side of the Nationalist revolu 
tionaries. 

At that time an elderly priest from Canton, Ohio, on 
a visit to New York, stopped in at the office of the 
United Feature syndicate and complained to George 
Carlin, the manager, that Pegler was violently anti- 
Catholic. Carlin told him that Pegler was a Catholic 
as he, Carlin, was himself. The priest said, "My son, I 
do not believe you." Carlin offered to get Pegler on the 
'phone, rung him up at home and put the priest on the 



wire. 
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Mr. Pegler," he said, "Mr. Carlin here says you are 
a Catholic." 

"That is right, Father," said Pegler. 

"Mr. Pegler, do you regularly receive the sacraments 
of the Church?" 

"Father, that is a matter of confession, not for a tele 
phone conversation," Pegler replied. 

His feeling about any form of totalitarianism 
Nazism, Fascism, Communism has never altered ; but 
during the first months after his return from Europe 
his discontent was extended to a greater variety of do 
mestic matters than ever before. Close associates believe 
the determining event, if not the cause, was the affilia 
tion of the Newspaper Guild with the C.I.O. in June 
of 1937. 

Pegler quit the Guild amid loud noises on both sides. 
The resignation was followed by a long, and some- 
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times entertaining, series of squabbles with the Guild's 
founder., Heywood Broun. Broun and Pegler were more 
than casual friends at the time. They had known one 
another in Europe during the first War and had later 
traveled together as sports writers. For a while their 
disputes in print were carried on under pretensions of 
personal friendship. 

Broun visited at Poundridge and once, indeed, con 
sented to take part in a baseball game for the local fire 
house. (The other players included Lowell Thomas, 
Homer Croy, Colonel Stoopnagle and Quentin Rey 
nolds.) That was at a period when either he or Pegler 
might say "Took a belt at you in the column today; 
hope you don't mind/' with the assurance of some 
thing approaching understanding and at least a forced 
grin. 

Pegler accused Broun of having a messianic complex, 
of undue interest in Communism and of turning the 
Guild over to the Reds. He called him, at various times, 
"the fat mahatma," "Old Bleeding-heart Broun" and 
"the one-man slum." The friendship was not strained 
permanently, however, until Pegler jeered in print that 
Broun was employing "a scab and fink, a non-union 
reporter," on the Connecticut Nutmeg, a country paper 
Broun and nine associates had started a short time 
earlier. 

Broun, whose heart was in the Guild, manifested dis 
tress and anger. It was contended that the reporter in 
question had applied for membership in the union and 
that Pegler had been calculatingly unfair. After the 
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controversy there was less talk of personal friendship 
and an increasing bitterness on the part of both men. 

Pegler traveled widely during the late 'thirties. He 
was in Los Angeles during the floods of 1939. As his 
columns arrived in New York, editors complained that 
they were muddled and obscure. They wondered why 
he didn't write about the flood, or the more absurd side 
of the moving picture industry. Instead, he was talking 
vaguely of labor racketeering in the industry. 

The story broke a short while later. Pegler had been 
in touch with Arthur linger, editor of the Daily Variety 
in Hollywood, and had been told that most studios were 
in the habit of paying large sums of shake-down money 
to one Willie Bioff, West Coast representative of the 
International Alliance of Theatre Employees, on threats 
of ruinous strikes. Pegler went east to Chicago, where 
Bioff had formerly lived, to investigate rumors that he 
had a criminal record. He found that a Willie Bioff had 
been convicted of pandering in 1922, but had never 
served his prison sentence. 

Seeking to connect the two cases, Pegler toured the 
Chicago police stations, talking with old detectives. He 
found one who had seen Bioff in Hollywood and was 
certain the two men were the same. The Pegler column 
was given over to the matter for days and, eventually, 
Bioff was hauled from a position of power and promi 
nence in Hollywood, off to jail. 

Pegler, of course, had used the case to damn all labor 
and to suggest that the 12,000,000 American trade 
union members were probably in the hands of racket- 
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eers. In the course of the mail which came to him 
through the controversy, he learned that a New York 
union leader had once served a term in prison for white 
slavery. The man was George Scalise, of the Building 
Service Employees International Union which had, in 
1937? tied up New York's elevators by strike. 

Pegler wrote about him for three months, associating 
with his name and sins the entire American Federation 
of Labor, on a charge that its President, William Green, 
had once vouched for Scalise's character. Scalise was 
eventually accused of shaking down hotel men by 
means of strike threats, and with stealing from his own 
union. He too went to jail. 

Both campaigns were well-fought and responsible for 
necessary reforms. The Scalise exposure won the Pu 
litzer Prize for Pegler in 1940. Moreover, Scalise was 
obliging enough to wail as he was taken away: "Fve 
been Peglerized." The verb was a flattering one and 
some effort has been made in syndicate and Scripps- 
^Howard promotion to bring it into general use. 
^ Jt has not caught on. In fact, the Pegler opposition 
has attempted to convert it to quite another meaning; 
for in his crusades, Pegler has, by adroit manipulation 
of inference and invective, extended the wrongdoings 
of two undeniable scoundrels to the whole labor move 
ment. 

He could scarcely have held the fancy of his readers 
otherwise, while he was devoting weeks of columns to 
Bioff and months to Scalise. Remote communities would 
be bored by intimate details of a single criminal case in 
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New York or Hollywood ; the fanciest homicide rarely 
holds the first page for more than a week. But any news 
paper reader with a dislike of unionism is delighted to 
be informed daily that shocking doings two thousand 
miles away are connected directly with his own shop 
steward's request for fresh towels in the washroom. 
Kfe/is confirmed in a feeling that a union bargaining 
demand is abusive, per se. He is encouraged to regard 
each strike of which he hears as a cunning device of 
racketeers. 

Since the Scalise adventure, Pegler has been the 
repository of complaints from a great many workmen 
who feel that they have suffered from injustices in 
their own union ranks. He employs no investigators, but 
depends upon these volunteer informants for tips and 
accusations. Their co-operation accounts for the one 
hundred offenders he claims to have "turned up" and, 
no doubt, for his vinegarish estimate of labor. 

The one hundred beguile him far more than the 
twelve million. Indeed, he regards many of the latter 
group as prisoners of their unions, through compulsory 
membership and closed-shop-contract clauses. He is 
fond of quoting John L. Lewis 5 statement that only the 
closed shop and dues check-offs maintain membership 
in the United Mine Workers. 

Pegler does not regard himself as anti-labor. He con 
tends, rather, that he is the friend of the unfettered 
worker and the voice of the rank-and-filer who is being 
kicked around by his union boss. He holds that he is 
doing his country a wartime service by pointing to 
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union interference with production. There is no indica 
tion, however, that he has ever assailed business or in 
dustry for faults associated either with its employees or 
the war effort. Carey said in the Ladies Home Journal 
debate that he had checked on the 48 Pegler columns 
published in one paper between February first and 
April thirtieth of 1943. Twenty-two of them attacked 
labor, he said. None criticized business. And yet it was 
a period when the Department of Justice was exposing 
a number of serious war contract frauds. 

This tolerance for the peccadillos of big or medium- 
sized business has caused conjectures that Pegler's 
stands are dictated by Roy Howard, as his boss. It is 
true that his viewpoint is ordinarily the same as How 
ard's, but it is reasonable to believe that, as a critic has 
delicately stated it, Pegler loves his work. Pegler him 
self has written : 

"There are insinuations that Roy Howard, the pub 
lisher of the New York World-Telegram, by which I 
am employed under a contract giving me complete free 
dom from editorial dictation, orders me what and how 
to write. The only intrusion that Howard ever com 
mitted of that kind was negative. 

"He asked me to lay off the Guild, whose Reds were 
trying to destroy his paper, for fear it would seem that 
in fighting Communism I was influenced by my attach 
ment to him, which is deeply personal and intensely 
loyal. When I did begin to write about the Guild it was 
in violation of his request, and not at his orders." 

On the other hand, he has said more casually some- 
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tiling to the effect that why shouldn't a man agree with 
the boss if he's taking his money? 

The truth seems to be that he finds no difficulty in 
working up rages at annoyances suffered by the upper 
income tax brackets, in which he has been included for 
so many years. There is nothing unnatural in his re 
sentment against income and inheritance taxes. In addi 
tion, he has been attacked with such dreary and stupid 
intemperance by Communists and the more articulate 
forces of the Left that he probably attributes all attacks 
to the same source and moves further to the Right in a 
kind of normal reaction. 

There was, for example, a strong bid for leadership 
of the Guild by a minority group of suspected Com 
munists at the time when he first began wrangling 
about it. It was confined largely to New York. The huge 
bulk of Guild membership was strongly anti-tlommunist, 
as Pegler must have been aware from his knowledge of 
the newspaper field. He persisted, nevertheless, in dis 
cussing the Guild as if each member sang the Inter 
nationale before each assignment. 

The Guild has conducted the fight enthusiastically, 
and on the plane Pegler established, but without his 
skill* It has never produced as effective a writer and 
has, in its newspaper, used such juvenile tactics as set 
ting the initial letters of his name in lower case. It has 
carried its campaign to the final absurdity of denying 
that he has any writing skill. 

The skill is beyond question, but very few of his 
methods are consistent with any attempt at honesty, 
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either emotional or intellectual. Thus, in the first days 
of his exuberant attack against the New Deal, he did a 
series of three unwontedly solemn columns on the free 
dom of the press. They contained shrewdly placed ref 
erences to the controlled press of the Axis countries, 
and hints that the Roosevelt Administration wanted 
something of the sort here. The innuendo was, of course, 
absurd, and in proof of its absurdity it may be well to 
call Pegler as chief witness. Going on a holiday in the 
spring of 1942 and assuring his readers that he was not 
being gagged, he wrote : 

"I will say . . . that I never have been conscious of 
any attempt by the New Deal to shut me up." 

In 1941 a House Judiciary Committee investigating 
defense labor conditions summoned Pegler in conse 
quence of his essays inferring that labor hampered the 
war effort. He declaimed at length on the evils of 
unions, mentioned the Scalise case (which was not 
concerned with the war) and spoke knowingly of Com 
munism. When he was asked a direct question, he said : 
"So far as I know, labor hasn't interfered with na 
tional defense. There has been some interference 
through jurisdictional strikes, but IVe only heard of 
them and I'm not prepared to discuss them." 

Since 1932 there have been very few offenses of the 
sort that can be laid to public officials libelous or 
non-libelous which Pegler hasn't charged against 
Roosevelt. He has, at one time or another, inferred that 
the President is leading the country into Fascism, Com 
munism, desuetude, ruin and aU way stations. He has 
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jeered rather cruelly at the President's background of 
wealth, family and education, overlooking a very terri 
ble physical infirmity and the courage with which it 
has been overcome. He has called the President every 
thing from "mama's boy" to the man directly respon 
sible for wartime coal strikes. 

And on April I5th, 1942, he wrote : 

"I ... still think President Roosevelt is the strong 
est man among us; the fittest and, on all counts, the 
most logical man in the United States to carry on the 
task of war President, and a great doer and achiever on 
his war record up to now. 

"He saw war coming . . . and made us prepare to 
meet the attack. Our preparations were insufficient, but 
they were far more advanced, thanks to the President's 
powerful persistence against the indifference and oppo 
sition of our people, than they would have been under 
the rule of a less energetic and determined man ... I 
insist that the progress which the President has made 
. . . has been a much greater achievement than most 
of us know ... I believe President Roosevelt has 
brought us or dragged us far ahead of the military and 
industrial war stage which the enemy had set for us as 
of this time . . . credit for accomplishment is due the 
chief who risks the blame for failure, and he is Mr. 
Roosevelt." 

The three instances should suffice as examples of 
Pegler's manner of operation. They make one curious 
to know whether the author is not aware that venom is 
a more marketable commodity than reason. 
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But in 1942, the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism polled 500 newspapers on the question of 
who was the best columnist in the country, and Pegler 
came in first. (Raymond Clapper was second.) Papers 
have dropped him and been virtually compelled by 
demands of readers to print his column again. He 
has long ago forgotten the meaning of his estimate 
of cosmic thinkers (his own phrase). Years back he 
wrote: 

"Of all the fantastic fog-shapes that have risen off 
the swamp of confusion since the big war, the most fu 
tile, and, at the same time, the most pretentious is the 
deep-thinking, hair-trigger columnist or commentator 
who knows all the answers off-hand and can settle great 
affairs with absolute finality three days, or even six days 
a week." 

Since then there are very few answers which he has 
not attempted to supply off-hand. He is currently con 
cerned with post-war planning (he's agin it) and with 
interpreting the American nation's attitude toward the 
future (he sees it as blind nationalism). He believes 
labor and Communism to be virtually interchangeable 
terms. He is anti-Roosevelt by profession (despite the 
column quoted above) and he thinks little of either 
Thomas Dewey or Wendell WiUkie as possible succes 
sors, although he has recently written a piece which 
opens the way to support of Dewey for the Presidency. 
Friends say he speaks vaguely of General George C. 
Marshall, U. S. Army Chief of Staff, as a kind of satis 
factory president, but only, as one associate put it, on 
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the ground that he "doesn't know anything against him 
yet. 55 

He has very adroitly avoided the danger of taking 
an honorable stand in defense of anything except Snow 
White. Nursing a preposterous malice, saying quite 
candidly that he is the luckiest man on earth, he swears 
gloomily at his typewriter in the Ridgefield study and 
damns such matters as come to his attention each day. 

The name of his column is "Fair Enough. 53 
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FRANK R. KENT is the most fastidious of the ax-men 
who have observed the outlandish doings in Wash 
ington with such splendid single-mindedness in recent 
years. He keeps his little finger crooked elegantly in the 
air, so to speak, as he takes his carefully considered 
swipes at each new demonstration of untidy humanity 
getting its feet tangled gracelessly in politics. 

Kent is unusual among columnists because of the 
clarity with which he views his function in life. Most 
members of the profession live in a state of proud and 
grateful wonder, following the day when they become 
conscious of their preternatural ability to see the flaw 
and call the score. Kent, at 66, holds more modestly 
that he is only a critic by trade. 

A critic who performs at stated intervals must, of 
necessity, find something to criticize on each new ap 
pearance. No one has been more assiduous in the search 
than Kent. The Administration in Washington has been 
wondrously fruitful for him. In Roosevelt he long ago 
discovered a subject who could be pressed into universal 
service. He probably owes more to the President than 
any man in America. 

In the unhappy event that a tidal wave should sweep 
far inland and, let us say, exterminate the village of 
Ong's Hat, New Jersey, Mr. Kent would almost cer~ 
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tainly point out next day that such a thing would not 
have happened had Mr. Roosevelt concentrated on do 
mestic affairs instead of the war. And if, a fortnight 
later., a falling meteor should destroy three acres of 
standing corn in Iowa, Mr. Kent would declare with 
calm weariness that such a tragedy could occur only in 
a country where the President was so interested in mat 
ters at home that he ignored the world outside. 

His critical faculties have, indeed, been exercised so 
tirelessly and in such a restricted target-area that he 
created something of a phenomenon in journalism not 
long back. Editors of the more monolithic Republican 
press began writing in to his syndicate asking if a change 
of pace and direction might not be possible. It wasn't 
that they disagreed personally, they said; so far as they 
were concerned, Kent could keep on throwing the old 
bean ball every time. But they were burdened with un 
enlightened subscribers who were unconvinced that 
Roosevelt was responsible for everything from beer 
shortages to sleet storms. Kent, they pleaded, should 
take this backward element into account. In some quar 
ters his work was being accounted comic. 

He paid no attention, and there is a strange distinc 
tion in the met. In a material sense, Kent cares less for 
his readers than does any other practicing columnist. 
He is doted upon in the offices of the McNaught syndi 
cate because he never comes roaring in demanding to 
know why he was dropped by the Hap Bottom Patriot. 
He never asks why the syndicate's drummers can't sell 
him to Kansas City or Seattle, or why they don't get 
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him better rates in Vermont. When they inform him 
that a new paper or two has been added to his string, he 
is pleased and thankful. For these reasons he will always 
be McNaught's Wonder Man. 

Two years ago, after writing five pieces a week since 
the column was first syndicated in 1933, Kent decided 
to cut down to three. He had a belief, virtually unprece 
dented in the columning business, that nobody could 
have anything very important to say five days of every 
week. McNaught argued that the change would cut 
down the number of his papers, but he said he didn't 
care. As a matter of fact, very few papers dropped him. 

It is fortunate that Kent has a tranquil spirit about 
the connection between the critical genius and com 
merce. All columnists who deal with political matters 
prosper in some degree according to the election re 
turns. In the constant shift between papers coming in 
and papers going out, there is usually a noticeable fall 
ing off when a columnist is bucking a political riptide. 
Most of the conservative writers lost ground during the 
first growth of New Deal popularity. Statesmen profes 
sionally interested in collecting wind-blown straws 
might note that Kent's sales began to pick up in 1943. 
Twelve new papers bought in, in the last two months 
of that year. 

At the moment he is appearing in more than 100 
papers and is thus in a position to keep some 5,000,000 
readers in a state of despair over the current tenancy 
of the White House. Like Dorothy Thompson and Mark 
Sullivan, he is most popular in journals catering to the 
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carriage trade. But even in the most flourishing period 
of the New Deal, when he had less than half the pres 
ent number of customers, Kent had no need to be con 
cerned lest circumstances reverse his attitude and send 
him hat in hand to the Chief Executive, asking for a 
job on the W.P A. 

Kent is a prosperous citizen in his own right: vice 
president of the profitable Sunpapers of Baltimore, a 
member of the Board of Directors, and happy owner of 
plump blocks of stock in the Sun and other enterprises. 
When Kent assails the New Deal, the protest comes 
from the heart. When he deplores governmental ex 
travagance, the distress in his voice is not feigned. His 
viewpoint of the Federal tax structure could scarcely 
be other than the personalized one of an inhabitant of 
a high and narrow income bracket. 

There is nothing extraordinary in his argument that 
a general sales tax would be the handiest way to pay 
for the war; a sales tax affects only a tiny portion of 
the income of the more prosperous section of the citi 
zenry, whereas it touches almost the entire income of 
those who must regularly spend all they earn. As one 
who would benefit vastly through such distribution of 
the burden, Kent would be markedly foolish not to 
support it. The wonder is that so many customers in 
notably dissimilar circumstances listen so attentively. 
The thought leads one to shudder over the persuasive 
ness of the printed word. 

Readers who couple their disapproval of columnists 
with charges of insincerity do not understand that a 
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great many conservative writers are, in a comparative 
sense, wealthy men. David Lawrence once operated his 
own yacht; Mark Sullivan prospered young through 
his own energies and married in addition into a substan 
tial family; Walter Lippmann is reported on on occa 
sion to have refused a non-writing position which would 
have paid him $100,000 a year. Mention of financial 
backgrounds is not impertinent or irrelevant here, for 
backgrounds cannot help but affect an approach toward 
Government in honest men. It is very difficult to see 
how a writer whose intimate personal contacts are made 
largely through social and club life can look upon some 
thing like a public works project which he, in the end, 
must pay for in the mood of a man who will go 
hungry if he cannot get a job. The very words used to 
describe it differ; the thing called paternalism on the 
one hand is a matter of existence on the other. 

Most of the more successful columnists are closer in 
spirit to their publishers than to their readers. They are 
personally quite as unrepresentative of the newspaper 
audience they address as are the radical gents who 
screech at it from the other side. 

Misunderstandings are bound to occur in such a sit 
uation. Kent, for example, is grieved sometimes because 
admirers of his attitude take it for granted that he is a 
Republican. He is, as a matter of fact, a Democrat and 
he never voted a Republican ticket in Ms life until 1936. 
He likes to point to the now incredible fact that he 
voted for Roosevelt in 1932. (He regretted it three 
months later, though, and is still doing public penance.) 
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Nor does Kent regard himself as a reactionary. He 
describes himself as a "Wilson Progressive/ 3 and he was 3 
in truth, one of the few nationally known writers who 
criticized the sainted Coolidge in the last flushed and 
opulent years before the boom broke. At that time he 
was celebrated for the acidity of his comment and 
widely accounted to be guilty of unreasonable heresy. 
He still believes Coolidge was a ridiculous president. 

He took to Hoover a shade more kindly and fol 
lowed his regrettable 1932 vote for the New Deal by a 
brief honeymoon with the Administration. The annul 
ment which was effected in a short while followed, by 
some months, an identical alteration in the Sunpapers' 
attitude. Until that time, the Sun had been regarded as 
one of the gems of the liberal press, as Kent had been 
considered a gentlemanly but effective supporter of 
the Onward-and-Upward movement in political life. 

The two changes have led to mildly libelous specula 
tion in Washington that Kent was, in a crass way of 
speaking, influenced by the Boss. His own version of 
the reversal, as explained in a speech when he was cam 
paigning against F.D.R. in 1936, was that he and other 
anti-New Deal Democrats developed a sense of be 
trayal. 

"We thought he was one kind of man when we voted 
for him," Kent said. "He has turned out to be quite 
another kind of man." 

The prodigious dimensions of his war on Roosevelt, 
both as an individual and as a proponent of a type of 
government which Kent finds abhorrent, usually lead 
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people to believe that personal dislike is responsible. 
Kent has said frequently that the report is untrue. But 
inasmuch as he takes Roosevelt to represent practically 
everything offensive in American life, from monkey- 
business in Congress to disorderly political radicalism, 
his restraint hasn't limited his range very much. On the 
day in 1943 when a small whale was washed up on the 
Carolina coast Kent did not, it is true, hold the Admin 
istration responsible for the aromatic discomfort which 
followed. But there is not a great deal else which he has 
missed. 

One article, richly indicative of the Kent method, 
appeared early in 1944 J ^ e gathered up a hodge-podge 
of anti-British rumors and statements in circulation at 
the time and said that it was about time the President 
spike them by a ringing repudiation. Roosevelt had just 
finished a couple of years of close and friendly co 
operation with Winston Churchill and the talk was 
largely in anti-Administration quarters, but Kent, in 
effect, laid it on the White House door-step. 

Although Kent and Roosevelt no longer exchange 
social calls, they were once close acquaintances. Kent 
has known the President for many years, since long 
before he took office. He has been a visitor at Hyde 
Park, but no invitations have been in his mail lately. 

Frank Kent was born in Baltimore on May i, 1877, 
son of one of the Baltimore families which have long 
regarded Washington as a remote suburb inhabited by 
strange and not entirely acceptable people. His father 
was Thomas Marine Kent, his mother the former Mary 
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Richardson. He was christened Frank Richardson Kent. 
He went to pubEc and private schools and later entered 
the University of Maryland. (He was to receive an 
honorary M.A. there in 19 n.) In 1897, when he 
was 20, he got a job as a reporter on the Baltimore 
American. He worked there one year and then moved 
over to the Sun. 

The Sun had been founded sixty years earlier as one 
of the three original penny papers in America. (The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and the New York Sun 
were the only others.) It was traditionally the home of 
newspaper enterprise and the unorthodox spirit. Aranah 
S. Abell, the founder, had always been a hound for 
news. Years earlier hje had caused headshaking by ad 
venturous use of the electric telegraph and steam rail 
road in gathering and distributing it. 

Kent enjoyed the customary diverting experiences of 
the young reporter on one occasion demonstrating 
great disregard for his future by approaching the door 
way of the old City Morgue, from which a peevish 
eccentric was trying to murder the local gendarmerie 
with shotgun blasts, and holding it open with his foot 
until the police could rush the place. H. L. Mencken 
records the incident in "Newspaper Days," a portion of 
his autobiography, and recalls also that when he en 
tered his profession in Baltimore it was Kent, already 
the possessor of a nice palate, who introduced him to 
the finest restaurants of the town. 

Kent specialized in covering local politics for a dec 
ade and then moved down to Washington as a member 
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of the Sun's bureau. In 1907 he was married to Miss 
Minnie Whitman. She died three years later, leaving 
one son, Frank, Jr. (In 1916 Kent was married again, to 
Elizabeth Thomas.) 

After two years in Washington, Kent became man 
aging editor of the Sun. He held down the desk for 
eleven years, until 1921, and then went abroad as Lon 
don correspondent. In the same year he became vice- 
president of the paper. Upon his return he went back 
to the Capital and began a signed column of comment 
which was the precursor of today's syndicated column. 
In 191 1 he had published his first book "The Story of 
Maryland Politics" and in 1923 he brought out his 
most successful one, "The Great Game of Politics." It 
was that title he selected for his column. It gave him 
the longest "standing head 33 in the business, although in 
recent years many newspapers have dropped it and 
simply sign the piece "Frank R. Kent. 33 The practice is 
pretty general nowadays; columnists are known by 
their own names rather than by the names of their 
columns. 

Kent had occasional syndicate nibbles while he was 
writing exclusively for the Sun, but that journal's offi 
cials refused to see their men soiled by such commer 
cialism. Nevertheless, half a dozen papers throughout 
the country got the habit of writing in occasionally to 
see if they could reprint the Kent articles. The Sun 
invariably gave permission, so long as money was not 
mentioned, and eventually Kent was making regular 
courtesy appearances in six or seven papers. 
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That was late in the first year of the New Deal, when 
the public was rompingly enthusiastic and opposition 
editors were anxious for something to take the taste out 
of their mouths. Kent's pieces were suitably flavored 
and presently the syndicates began bidding for him in 
earnest. He never cared in particular whether he was 
syndicated or not, but in 1933 McNaught persuaded the 
Sun authorities to let him expand on a national scale. 
Mark Sullivan and David Lawrence were the ranking 
veterans of the time; Walter Lippmann and Dorothy 
Thompson had not yet gone into production. 

The dissident Gospel Kent preached was popular 
from the start, stirring anger and hope in hearts which 
had been beating listlessly behind stuffed shirts. In Kent, 
sulking patriots found someone who confirmed many 
unlovely suspicions of the new president. He did not 
confirm them all, however. In fact, Kent's critiques 
were singularly restrained, compared with most of the 
Opposition writing of the day. 

"I do not," he told the Herald Tribune Forum at its 
1937 meeting, "believe Mr. Roosevelt consciously plans 
or desires to become a dictator. Nor do I think him 
consciously inspired by any sinister purpose whatever. 
Quite the contrary, I believe his intentions and Objec 
tives' are equally good. However " 

Kent has said that it is "unintelligent and un- 
intellectual to get inflamed," and has, accordingly, at 
tempted to consider the Administration in what he 
describes as unprejudiced calm. A deepening dislike of 
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Rooseveltian methods has never moved him to violent 
utterance, although, quite recently, he wrote: 

". . . there is solid ground for the statement that the 
basic reasons the President's influence has evaporated 
and his proposals no longer carry weight in Congress 
are the disbeliefs and distrust with which Congress is 
today saturated disbelief in the soundness of the 
Roosevelt domestic policies and distrust of the com 
petency of his administration and in some cases of his 
sincerity." 

Kent's own dismal sincerity has not been questioned. 
It has even been known to function in cases where he 
has discovered himself in the wrong. Thus, a couple of 
years ago, during a struggle over the large power inter 
ests in Washington, Kent wrote a column saying that 
the Power Trust was a bogey which did not exist. 

As it happened, the piece delighted the power lobby. 
They had it reprinted by the thousands and sent around 
the country by an elaborate distribution mechanism 
using it, in brief, to prove that they did exist. The ma 
noeuvre made Kent suspicious and angry. He looked 
up Washington officials and newspapermen who were 
familiar with the power situation and asked for a short 
lecture on the Facts of Life, Having received it, he de 
voted his column to an attempt to straighten things out. 

His insistence that he is basically liberal in outlook 
has increased even as he has become an increasingly 
favored bulwark of the conservative Republican cause. 
He points out, though, that being a liberal does not to 
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him mean "being a crazy man." And it is clear that he 
considers himself, and a little knot of Old Guard Wil- 
sonians, to be surrounded by crazy men. 

The feeling is not uncommon in Washington among 
men who talked largely of reform in their comparative 
youth and then, when it came, found themselves out of 
sympathy with the jostling humanity and muddled 
cross-purposes which surrounded it. It was reform, per 
haps, but not of the type contemplated in cool, de 
tached discussions. Kent and many others have gone 
back, in consequence, to the last period of relative se 
renity which they remember. In the columnist's case 
that age must be associated in some way with Herbert 
Hoover. For, although he voted against him in '32, 
Kent must have been thinking wistfully of him eleven 
years later; in January of 1943 he suggested in all 
seriousness that Hoover be drafted by Roosevelt as 
administrator of price regulation and food rationing. 
The notion was a little startling even to loyal Republi 
cans, as they remembered the slow and painful defla 
tion of Hoover under Depression responsibilities which 
were far less complex than the problems of rationing 
and prices. No Hoover boom ensued. 

Kent frets mostly in Baltimore nowadays. He has 
always lived there, but for years he made the 4O-minute 
trip to Washington each day. He rarely attended press 
conferences, feeling that nothing much of importance 
came out of them, or that if it did it would be covered 
by the routine reporters. He did a good deal of his own 
reporting through personal contacts and is said to have 
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been proud of appearing as a rule in the correct places 
with the correct people. There is usually a formal touch, 
a vaguely old-fashioned gentility, about his clothes. It 
goes very nicely with his thinking. 

In recent years he hasn't spent as much time in Wash 
ington as he did in the commuting days. He works in 
his office at the Sun, surrounded by honors suitable to 
his years and decorum. He is a member of the advisory 
board of the School of Journalism at Columbia Univer 
sity and a member of the Board of Trustees of St. John's 
College at Annapolis, Md. The William and Mary Col 
lege chapter of Phi Beta Kappa has made him a mem 
ber and he holds an honorary Litt.D. degree from 
Oglethorpe University, in Georgia. 

Each sign of anti-New Deal sentiment among Demo 
crats soothes him, even more than the growing Repub 
lican hopefulness of early 1944. His principal dream is 
to get a chance to vote for "a Democrat" again, even 
if it must be accomplished by way of a Republican 
detour. But come Republican or come Democratic Pres 
ident, he is so conscientious about his duties as a critic 
that he expects to be quite as unpopular with the rul 
ing powers after six months, as he is with the New Deal 
now. He says he'd be damned disappointed if he 
weren't. 



Pearson and Allen Go Round 



SOME FEW YEARS back, when the "Washington 
Meny-Go-Round" was a relatively obscure col 
umn with a mere ten million readers, an aggrieved citi 
zen stomped into the office where Robert S. Allen was 
at work and announced earnestly that it was his inten 
tion to slay him on the spot. 

Ordinarily, Allen was courteous to assassins, but on 
this occasion he was harassed by an excess of work and 
an approaching deadline, so he simply looked up from 
his typewriter and said impatiently: 

"Mister, you'll have to take your place in line/ 5 

The menace shuffled purposelessly for a moment or 
so and then departed, looking rather at a loss and even 
a little hurt. In his surprise he neglected to make clear 
the reason for his pique. It might have been pretty 
nearly anything. The Merry-Go-Round was even then 
darkly celebrated for the enthusiasm with which it trod 
upon the toes of the largest and most burnished shoes 
in Washington. 

Allen is now Lieutenant Colonel Allen of the Army 
Combat Intelligence and his partner, Drew Pearson, 
is sole operator of the Merry-Go-Round, but the old 
incident serves to indicate the distance the column has 
come over the years. Once, objectors to items were of 
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no greater stature than tEat of Cabinet ministers. 
United States Senators and anonymous lesser function 
aries with burning hides. But lately, within a single 
week, the column has been ceremoniously assailed by 
the Secretary of State as a vehicle for "monstrous and 
diabolical falsehoods" and Pearson has specifically and 
publicly been called a chronic liar by the President of 
the United States. A notable increase in the stature of 
American columning seems indicated. 

There was surprise in some sections of the Republic 
when Mr. Roosevelt denounced Pearson. The Merry- 
Go-Round has in general supported the basic policies 
of the New Deal and has even been accused of floating 
trial balloons for the Administration. It has been re 
garded as a kind of White House pet and sniffed at 
accordingly in many circles. 

But the fact is that the President has never been 
friendly toward the column. Once he told a group of 
visiting newspaper editors that he couldn't for the life 
of him see why anyone printed it a remark which did 
something less than harm to the team's career, for most 
of the editors were anti-New Dealers and thenceforth 
looked upon the Merry-Go-Round with new and more 
kindly interest. 

It seems that small items stirred the Presidential 
caprices almost as much as uncharitable accounts of his 
official f amUy. On an occasion when he made a journey 
to Warm Springs, the column gaily announced that he 
had neglected to cancel a standing order for Danish 
pastry, of which he was reportedly very fond. The stuff 
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was piling up at the White House, the Merry-Go- 
Round said. 

The following day three high officials paid visits of 
state to Allen and Pearson. One was a cabinet member. 
The others were Harry Hopkins and Aubrey Williams. 

"For God's sake lay off the Boss/' they said. "Why 
are you always attacking him?" 

And they lodged with the muckrakers a categoric 
denial of the canard that Roosevelt ate Danish pastry. 
He preferred another type entirely, they declared. 

The writers tried to explain that no political malice 
lay behind their investigation of the Presidential break 
fast cakes, but finally came to a gloomy conclusion that 
they just weren't the type to get along with Presidents. 
Hoover had been definitely annoyed by their own spe 
cial variety of interpretative reporting, and now Roose 
velt of whom they approved, taking one thing with 
another insisted upon misunderstanding them. 

It reminded them of the time they spread the burn 
ing news that FJD.R.'s favorite song was "Home on the 
Range." For months he couldn't evade it when he was 
within earshot of a band. The difficulty was that the 
tune was not his pet, but that of his secretary, the late 
Marvin Mclntyre. Mr. Roosevelt, he detested it. 

Errors of the sort are prone to turn up in an under 
taking which deals almost entirely in the most esoteric 
sort of inside dope. But, unfortunately, no box score of 
the column's accuracy has ever been compiled. Since 
the Merry-Go-Round was instituted in 1932, it has 
dealt with so many thousands of delicate and unde- 
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cided matters that preparation of a definitive record of 
hits, runs and errors would be impossible. A certain per 
centage of the information, for example, concerns the 
private thoughts of eminent characters. Short of ob 
taining the services of a staff of reliable mind-readers, 
it would be difficult to make a satisfactory check. 

Syndicate promotion material cites dates and quotes 
quotes by way of suggesting that the column has been a 
splendorous procession of news beats on everything from 
early New Deal budgets to the turns of World War II. 
Detractors among competing newspapermen snort that 
it is usually fifty percent wrong a record which would, 
by the way, be in itself worth some attention, for Pear 
son and Allen have dealt with virtually all of the most 
complex problems of the world in a spirit of enviable 
assurance. 

Perhaps it is simplest to point to two extremities of 
the Merry-Go-Round's occasional prophetic moods. It 
was impeccable in an advance declaration that Eng 
land and France would not support Czechoslovakia at 
Munich. But its crystal was clouded when, in June of 
1941, it asserted coldly that Russia couldn't hold out 
against Germany for a month. Somewhere between 
those two points the carousel has spun its way for nearly 
a dozen successful years. 

Allen himself may have sounded the proper key for 
consideration of the column when he told a f riend that 
after one major beat, he and Pearson could afford a few 
errors. The success would be quoted by admirers often 
enough to make sure it was remembered. 
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But whatever its record of accurate prophecy and 
interpretation, the Merry-Go-Round is a production of 
some historic importance in American journalism. It 
was one of the great factors in the change in the cover 
age of national politics which began with the New Deal. 
It pried so assiduously into doings behind the white 
marble and boiled shirt facade of the Capital,, made 
public so many of the stories which had been circulated 
with relish in the National Press Club but kept reve 
rently off the news wires, that other news-gathering 
agencies were compelled to follow suit or look as if they 
were filing their material to Leslie's Weekly. 

The Merry-Go-Round was the first Washington col 
umn in the sense in which such compositions are re 
garded today, if one excepts the circumspect "Mirrors 
of Washington/ 5 which the late Clinton W. Gilbert sent 
to the old Philadelphia Ledger. It was, certainly, the 
first to deal in murderous candor, the first to mer 
chandise the deplorable facts of American public 
life. 

For more than a decade Allen has moved rambunc- 
tiously through a somewhat astounded Capital short, 
muscular, vehement flailing news out of officials with 
the aid of a defiant grin and a vocabulary which was 
regarded with respect during his days in the Cavalry. 
During the same period Pearson tall, bald and with 
an inexpressibly learned look has delicately extracted 
other items from gentlemen and ladies of quality, at 
those elegant functions when champagne is poured and, 
if rumor is correct, state secrets are discussed by all with 
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the easy abandon of drummers telling jokes in a Pull 
man smoker. 

The pair won success and affluence partly through 
their energetic investigations of background material 
overlooked by more conventional reporters, and partly 
because of the idiosyncrasy of the period in which they 
began. The American public, badly confused but hope 
ful, in 1932, was beginning to take account of the curi 
ous age in which it dwelt and to look eagerly for some 
one who would explain the times in one-syllable words. 
The Merry-Go-Round volunteered, offering comment 
on the meaning of what happened along with the news 
itself. It never manifested any of the uncertainties or 
doubts which troubled the hinterlands. It supplied, 
moreover, a brand new and enormously diverting view 
of politics a scene wherein great men were full of 
human fumbling, and statesmen had not only feet of 
clay but, occasionally, heads of mush as well. 

The country was appreciative and doting and the 
imitators were assembling before Pearson and Allen 
had had so much as a single libel suit filed against them. 

The team, then, bears the awesome responsibility of 
having taken a finger from the dyke and released upon 
the country the current flood of intimate Washington 
correspondence. There were 360 accredited newspaper 
correspondents in Washington in 1931 ; there are 544 
now, the Associated Press alone having increased its 
staff from 37 to 8 1. It would be incorrect to suggest that 
all of the increase resulted from a hue and cry after the 
Merry-Go-Round; expansion of government under 
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Roosevelt necessitated new reporters on every hand. 
But the Merry-Go-Round alone is responsible for the 
fact that virtually every newspaper in America now 
carries special dispatches dedicated to the dissemina 
tion of inside information which the 543 other reporters 
have presumably missed. 

Of all these columns, the Merry-Go-Round has been 
incomparably the most successful. It appears in 616 
papers, reaches more than 20,000,000 readers, and is 
the most widely distributed column in America, with 
the exception of Walter WinchelFs. It has even affected 
WinchelFs approach to his age; he has followed its 
tone in extending his observations beyond the marital 
and romantic activities of his fellow New Yorkers and 
into the great world of affairs. 

Direct Presidential censure is not the only honor 
which has been bestowed upon the Merry-Go-Round or 
its proprietors. An old, bone-bitter row between the 
column and General Douglas MacArthur quite re 
cently had a direct effect upon Colonel Allen's military 
career. He learned late in 1943 that the General does 
not forget. 

Allen prepared to enlist in the Army directly after 
Pearl Harbor. He had helped make the column a strong 
interventionist organ he contributed liberally in time 
and money to the Fight for Freedom Committee as 
we ll anc [ friends say that when war began he did not 
feel he could let others do his fighting. 

He was above draft age and married. His income in 
1941 had been large. Radio broadcasts and the column 
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are reported to have earned the team around $75,000 
in that year, exclusive of book royalties, their comic 
strip "Hap Hopper" and payment for magazine arti 
cles. Allen devoted the first six months of 1942 to sav 
ing enough money to pay the income tax for 1.941. In 
July he entered the Army with the rank of Major. His 
was not a cellophane commission. He had had nine 
years of Army service. He was wounded in France in the 
last war (he has been shy one toe ever since) and he 
came out of the Army with the rank of Second Lieu 
tenant. Later, he became a Captain in the National 
Guard. 

In the new Army he got himself transferred from a 
Public Relations desk and was selected for the Com 
mand and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Having completed a nine-week condensation of 
a two-year course, he was made an officer in Gs Intel 
ligence. When Lieutenant General Walter Krueger 
started for Australia last year, Colonel Allen was sched 
uled to go as a member of his staff. 

The order was countervened at the last minute. It is 
said on what the Merry-Go-Round would character 
ize as The Highest Authority that MacArthur saw 
the list in his Australian command and penciled out 
Allen's name. The reason goes back to an immense libel 
suit filed against Pearson and Allen by MacArthur in 
1933. In that year, the General asked $1,750,000 dam 
ages on the ground that he had been mortally offended 
by columnar mention of his reputed conduct and atti 
tude when he led the regular Army against the Bonus 
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Marchers and burned them out of Washington in 1932. 
He objected to other notes the team had written, 
among them a report that he chafed because he wasn't 
promoted fast enough. The suit was filed at a period 
not altogether convenient for Allen and Pearson. They 
had both been fired from their newspaper jobs in con 
sequence of the two celebrated books which preceded 
the column: "Washington Meny-Go-Round" and 
"More Merry-Go-Round." 

The first book had sold 90,000 copies and paid them 
large royalties. The second had sold 45,000 copies and, 
paid them nothing : the publisher went into bankruptcy. 
Moreover, although they had started the column, its 
first year left them owing the syndicate money. Their 
contract had required them to pay expenses of dis 
tribution and sales weren't adequate to cover it. 

There was, then, some small uncertainty about where 
the $1,750,000 was coming from if they lost the suit. 
The awkward detail was settled when the action was 
abruptly withdrawn. Circumstances surrounding the 
withdrawal are mysterious. One Washington rumor has 
it that they were not of a nature to make for better feel 
ing between the litigating parties. But the only public 
statement was a line from Pearson and Allen to the 
effect that they paid MacArthur no money, for costs or 
anything else, and that no apologies or retractions were 
given or asked for. 

There is one sequel to the cancellation of Allen's 
assignment to Krueger's staff. The officer who took his 
place was killed later in an airplane crash. 
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Since Allen's entrance into the Army Pearson, car 
rying on alone, has not been altogether free from vexa 
tions of one sort or another. The charges of mendacity 
brought by Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Pres 
ident Roosevelt as a result of a radio broadcast in 
which Pearson said Hull wanted to see Russia "bled 
white" were the most serious, but they were not his 
only trials. The President and Hull said that Pearson 
was inaccurate in his reading of the Secretary's mind 
and added, not unreasonably, that a statement such as 
his might be construed as a dangerous affront to an 
ally. 

Pearson replied that the Russians had long been 
aware of Hull's "consistent anti-Russian attitude/ 5 and 
added : 

"It didn't take me to tell them about it. However, if 
the President needed a scapegoat, I am glad if any 
thing I have said now forces the Administration to 
make clear in words what certainly was not clear before 
in deeds." 

The tacit suggestion that United States foreign pol 
icy and tHe Allied Grand Strategy of the war hinged in 
this instance upon his little essay was not surprising to 
Washingtonians who have studied Pearson's admirable 
resistance to any impulse to underestimate the impor 
tance of his work. 

His other difficulties have not been as momentous as 
the Russian misunderstanding. Were the Washington 
scene of less importance, the vulgar might even see in 
them suggestions of private family frictions of a com- 
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plicated sort Thus, he has been engaged in a large 
controversy with Eleanor (Gissie) Patterson, publisher 
of the Washington Times-Herald; and old-fashioned 
souls remember that once, until divorce intervened, 
Mrs. Patterson was his mother-in-law. 

Another, mildly annoying discomfort was endured in 
early 1943. Six Navy Intelligence sleuths were assigned 
to shadow Pearson, supposedly to uncover sources of 
his information. Windsor Booth, correspondent for the 
Philadelphia Record, took some of the edge off the un 
dertaking by printing a story on the secret doings of the 
operatives, but they attended upon Pearson for some 
time afterward, tapping his telephone wires and fol 
lowing him mysteriously about. 

Washington saw another family coincidence even in 
that awkward situation. It carried Pearson's acquain 
tances back to a time when he was involved in a dis 
pute over the custody of his step-son, Tyler Abell. 
Tyler is the son of Luvie Moore Pearson, a Washington 
newspaperwoman who became the columnist's second 
wife in 1936. The boy's father is George Abell, former 
Times-Herald gossip columnist. After the Abell divorce, 
custody of Tyler was divided. 

In the past, Abell, Luvie and Pearson had been 
friends. In the summer of 1937, however, Abell took 
the boy abroad, to the Island of Sark, off the British 
coast. The Pearsons followed him and regained cus 
tody of Tyler. A long court battle in England and 
America followed. In the course of it, Abell remarked 
that the wish closest to his heart was that he might 
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punch Pearson in the nose. Lest that small domestic 
vignette be regarded as a digression, it may be pointed 
out that shortly before the Naval operatives were set 
to trailing Pearson, George Abell obtained a commis 
sion in Naval Intelligence. Washington friends of the 
families have been too delicate to Hint at anything other 
than a coincidence. But Pearson said, in commenting 
upon the fact that he had been shadowed: 

"What I find, I write. ... I am particular to write 
instances of waste and inefficiency, which apparently 
some of the 'cellophane 3 commissioned officers in Intel 
ligence don't want to have published. 55 

The irritations have not obscured Pearson's concen 
tration upon larger issues. In his first year of conduct 
ing the column alone he secured several news beats of 
consequence. One concerned the Elk Hills oil deal, 
which permitted Standard Oil to pump oil from a 
Naval reserve. The disclosure brought about a Con 
gressional investigation. 

Later Pearson uncovered the lobby conducted by a 
group of American insurance companies seeking ex 
emption from the anti-trust laws. But his greatest suc 
cess was the famous story broken in his radio broad 
cast that General George S. Patton, commander of 
the U. S. 7th Army in the Sicilian campaign, had struck 
an enlisted man and been censured therefor by Gen 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower. The story created one of 
the great domestic sensations of the war. 

It had been known to many of the correspondents 
abroad previously, but by agreement among them- 
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selves it was not sent home. When Pearson heard the 
report, he is said to have verified it through Under 
secretary of War Patterson, and then to have sat on 
it for three weeks while trying to decide if it should 
be released. In the end, shortly before he went on the 
air, he took it to Chief Censor Byron Price and asked 
for a ruling. Price told him to use his own judgment. 
Pearson released the story that night. It broke the dam 
of European censorship and the correspondents filed 
the tale in detail the following day. 

But Pearson has not been as acute in all his writings. 
In December of 1943 he printed an indignant and, as 
it turned out, unfortunate column in which he said 
United Nations harmony had been endangered at the 
Cairo Conference of that year. General Chiang Kai- 
shek, he said, had been made angry because neither 
President Roosevelt nor Winston Churchill met him 
upon his arrival for the session. As it happened, neither 
statesman was in Cairo when Chiang got there. Church 
ill arrived on the evening of the same day, Roosevelt on 
the next morning. It was impossible for either to have 
met Chiang. 

At least one editor spotted the conflicting chronolo 
gies and called the mistake to Pearson's attention. He 
felt that inaccurate reporting which reac&ed 20,000,000 
readers should not be permitted to confuse complex 
Allied relationships in time of war. Pearson replied 
that he had checked the story in many ways and had 
thought it was correct. Besides, he added airily, it was 
only a "technical error." 
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A review of the Merry-Go-Round and the broad 
casts discloses other technical errors, under both Pear 
son's and the joint Allen-Pearson authorship. First, 
though, it must be said that there have been many over 
whelming news beats. On the whole, the printed column 
has been more accurate than the Sunday radio broad 
casts, 

It has been uncommonly correct in predicting ap 
pointments to and resignations from the United States 
Supreme Court. As has been said, it predicted the fail 
ure of the democracies at Munich. It offered a hint of 
the German-Russian pact a month before it was an 
nounced in August of 1939. In the summer of 1940 it 
foretold the exchange of 50 over-age United States de 
stroyers for British bases in this hemisphere. In April 
of 1941 it said Hitler would invade Russia, anticipating 
Der Fuehrer by precisely two months. 

Later, Pearson and Allen forecast a women's auxil 
iary in the Army, establishment of an Office of Price 
Control for America and two months before Pearl 
Harbor a "shooting war" with Japan. 

On the other si3e, however, Pearson and Allen have 
said : that Wendell WUlkie would accept a responsible 
post in the Roosevelt Administration ; that he would be 
offered the chance to become coalition candidate for 
Governor of New York; that Stalin would visit the 
United States; that Turkey would enter the war against 
Germany (in 1941) ; that Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox and Secretary of War Stimson would soon be re 
placed (this in the spring of 1942) ; that America would 
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declare war and occupy the Azores within two weeks 
(in May of 1941) ; that Secretary Hull would become 
United States Ambassador to Russia; that, as of June 
1941, Russia would be defeated in a month; that all of 
America's electric power would be rationed. 

Pearson alone has said: that a single co-ordinator 
would be appointed by the President as supreme head 
of the Army and Navy; that the Government was on 
the point of taking control of all labor and assigning 
men and women to jobs wherever they were needed in 
the country (this in early 1942) ; that, as of January, 
1943, the war could be won in a year; that Roosevelt 
would not run for a fourth term; that General George 
Marshall, U. S. Chief of Staff, would become Supreme 
Commander of United Nations battle forces; that Len 
ingrad would fall to the Nazi armies (in the fall of 
1941); that Japan would attack Siberia before the 
spring of 1943. 

Checking the somewhat haphazard lists, and accept 
ing them as reasonably typical of the columnists' stand 
ard of performance, it is difficult to come to any con 
clusion except that in dealing with the future experts 
are sometimes right and sometimes wrong as are boot 
blacks, college presidents, jockeys, shirt salesmen, scien 
tists, plumbers, oyster openers and dictators. 

Since Allen entered the Army, there has been some 
indication that Pearson may have loftier aims than 
either the presentation of background fact or opera 
tions with the crystal ball. Ruminative columns over 
the state of affairs are more frequent than they once 
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were ; a reader hungering for another ration of inside 
dope is likely these days to find instead a little essay 
much after the manner of Mark Sullivan or Walter 
Lippmann, in which Pearson sadly points out the errors 
of his country's ways. 

For a while the punditical essays were in the form of 
letters of Colonel Allen, but later that practice stopped 
and some Washington newspapermen believe it may be 
because Allen disapproved. He has always regarded the 
Merry-Go-Round as primarily a reporter's job, rather 
than as a dope column. Friends point out that the pas 
sion for predictions did not develop fully until the radio 
program began, and say that a good deal of the limb- 
sitting was always confined to the air. 

Not many newspapermen quarrel with Allen's and 
Pearson's ability as reporters. Their principal complaint 
with some of the material the team has used is that it 
is printed before it has passed the status of the tips 
which most Washington correspondents come across in 
the course of a day's work. 

The Merry-Go-Rounders reached their partnership 
by divergent roads. They worked so efficiently together 
for so many years that it is impossible to say who con 
tributed most to the success, but it may be well to start 
with Allen in observing them as individuals. It was he 
who first wrote a series of magazine articles which led 
to the initial book and thence to the column. 

He was bom of Geman T American-Protestant stock 
in Latonia, Kentucky, on July 14, 1900: son of Harry 
and Elizabeth Sharon Allen. He got his first smell of a 
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news room when he was thirteen, working as a copy boy 
on Colonel Watterson's Louisville Courier-Journal for 
$3 a week and a Saturday night burlesque pass. When 
he was sixteen, and entered somewhat precociously in 
the University of Kentucky, he ran away from home 
and joined the Army. He lied perforce about his age, 
picking up two extra years which he never shucked off 
until he rejoined in 1942. He served on the Mexican 
border and then went to France with the A.E.F., return 
ing a Second Lieutenant early in 1919 and entering the 
University of Wisconsin as a sophomore. 

At the University he skipped sports and divided his 
spare time between service in the Wisconsin National 
Guard and a job on the Capital Times, in Madison. He 
became a Captain in the National Guard and, taking a 
regular Army course at the Fort Riley Cavalry School, 
graduated top man in his class. 

He was graduated from the University in 1921, in a 
class which included Philip LaFollette, son of Governor 
Bob LaFollette of Wisconsin. He won a fellowship for 
postgraduate work in Liberal Arts at the University of 
Munich, but he postponed his trip for two years. During 
that time he worked on the Capital Times and later on 
the Wisconsin State Journal entering the offices of the 
latter paper, its editors recollect, and demanding a job 
rather than asking for one. 

He was uncommonly short five feet four but he 
was even then master of an out-size vigor of approach. 
He loved newspaper work as it was carried on in the 
last decade of the age of lush gaiety, and he acquired 
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the rather special sense of ethics with which most good 
reporters are equipped in their irresponsible youth. One 
evening, learning that the celebrated Non-Partisan 
League was planning to meet in secret for a national 
coup d'etat involving balance of power in Presidential 
elections, Allen made his way into the hall before it 
was opened. Carrying four sandwiches and a quart of 
milk, he crawled up to some rafters overhanging the 
auditorium stage. Midway in the proceedings he fell 
noisily down and was tossed out, but he returned to his 
office with a story which excited the State. 

The Ku Klux Klan was maneuvring for power in 
Wisconsin at that period. A number of important offi 
cials were reported to be members, but no one had been 
able to identify them. Allen joined the Klan and pub 
lished a series of exposures which led to threats of 
lynching against Allen, not the officials. 

Friends say he is equally proud of a more practical 
feat he accomplished at about the same time. Word had 
spread throughout the thirsty press that an elder of a 
local Presbyterian church possessed a five-gallon demi 
john of so-year-old Guckenheimer, which he refused 
unreasonably either to drink, sell, or dispense hospitably 
to his friends. Allen opened a campaign of paying court 
to the elder's pretty niece. He escorted her about in a 
bright red Model T Ford, which he called Mephistoph- 
eles and which was distinguished by a rumble seat cover 
shaped like a half-barrel of beer, complete with bung. 

Dropping the lady at her home on an evening when 
a storm threatened, he asked if he might ran the car 
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under a shed for protection. The rye was kept in the 
same shed. When the red roadster left, the whisky left 
with it. Allen's associates of that period insist he left 
behind $75, a prodigious sum gathered in advance by 
a collection in the news room. 

Allen went to Munich in 1923 and found that he had 
been fortunate in delaying his trip. Hitler's beer hall 
putsch began not long after his arrival. It caught the 
European correspondents by surprise. For the first three 
days the principal coverage was in the hands of Allen 
and a young medical student named H. R. Knicker 
bocker. They cabled queries to American newspapers 
and the Christian Science Monitor and the United Press 
accepted Allen as correspondent pro tern. 

Watching the putsch on the streets and, later, Cover 
ing Hitler's trial, Allen insists that he became probably 
the first American to hate him and Nazism. He had 
admitted, however, that during the entire trial he 
thought of Hitler as no more than a silly little man. 

But 1923 and 1924 in Germany gave him a horror 
of inflation and a feeling, which he holds to this day, that 
real estate is the only substance which maintains any 
value in periods of distress. (It may be the reason why 
he owns a farm and why, upon winning a huge elec 
tion bet on Roosevelt 3 s carrying of Pennsylvania in 1936, 
he bought two houses with the profit and gave them to 
his wife as a keepsake.) 

The study of the liberal arts languished in 1924 while 
Allen accepted roving assignments from the Monitor. 
He returned to America in that year, had charge of 
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publicity in the LaFolIette Presidential campaign and 
then moved to New York for a brief period of work 
with the United Press. Early in 1925, he decided he'd 
be happiest covering Washington, He asked the Moni 
tor for a job there and was hired for the Washington 
Bureau headed by the late Cora Rigby. The Monitor 
was interested, in a sedate way, in historic and back 
ground material affecting the news. Allen worked con 
tentedly for a time. 

On March 30, 1929, he was married to Miss Ruth 
Finney, one of the Capital's crack newspaperwomen. 
Miss Finney was a Californian, stationed in Washing 
ton as one of the Scripps-Howard regional reporters 
who had been chosen for their knowledge of outlying 
sections of the country. She was a specialist on power 
problems. 

She and Allen met in a press gallery. They grew 
interested in each other in their spare time between 
assignments and at National political conventions. They 
fell in love in the incongruous surroundings of the spe 
cial train taking former President Hoover out to Cali 
fornia to vote for himself. They were married between 
sessions of Congress. 

At that period Washington died during the summer. 
Congress had the habit of adjourning at the first hot 
weather until the following mid-winter and there was 
nothing to keep a reporter occupied. Allen drew special 
summer assignments to Mexico one year, to Europe 
on another. One of the trips took him through Russia, 
where he met an English-speaking peasant who was 
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pining wistfully for a subscription to Time magazine. 
Men agreed to send it. The Russian, having little cash 
at hand, rewarded him by giving him the old family 

dirk. 

In 1930, Miss Rigby died and Allen was made head 
of the Monitor Bureau at $150 a week. He was grow 
ing restive, however, at what he felt was the necessity 
of writing under wraps. He began doing candid Wash 
ington profiles for H. L. Mencken's American Mer 
cury and cultivating a notion that American political 
reporting had stultified. The leading reporters in the 
late 'twenties and early 'thirties were quite often of the 
elder statesman type, immensely overwhelmed by a 
sense of dignity and responsibility when they contem 
plated an elected statesman. Nothing calculated to 
shock or alarm was permitted in their dispatches. The 
tales which they told their friends never reached the 
wires. Allen was studying them with growing annoy 
ance when he teamed up with Pearson. 

Andrew Russell Pearson is a Quaker who still uses 
the Thee and Thou form of address in his own family. 
He was born in Evanston, Illinois, on December 13, 
1896, the son of Dr. Paul Martin Pearson and Edna 
Wolfe Pearson. His father, a college professor, had a 
gift for public expostulation too; he was a leader in the 
Swarthmore Chautauqua movement. Later he became 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. (Still later he was 
unseated during a Senate investigation; Pearson, an 
important figure in Washington at the time, was unable 
to save him.) 
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Pearson went to Phillips Exeter Academy and was 
graduated in 1915. He went on to Swarthmore, a 
scholarly college of strong Quaker and liberal in 
fluences. Upon graduation in 1919 (he was Phi Beta 
Kappa) he planned to follow a natural inclination 
toward the diplomatic service. He went abroad with 
the British Red Cross as director of Balkan post-war 
relief work, and later became head of Quaker relief 
work in Serbia, Albania and Montenegro. (Somewhere 
in the Balkans there was, at least until the start of 
World War II, a town named Pearsonavatz, in his 
honor.) 

In 1921 he returned to the United States, to become 
an instructor in industrial geography at the University 
of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia. He taught only a year, 
however, and then started abroad again. This time 
there was no notion of the diplomatic in his travels; 
he shipped as seaman on the S.S. President Madison, 
out of Seattle for the East. He landed in Yokohama, 
whence he wandered to such unlikely places as Sag- 
halien, Nikelaevsk and Vladivostok. In Vladivostok he 
went broke. 

He settled the difficulty by bribing a girl in the pass 
port office into giving him a passport for a bar of choc 
olate and moved on to Japan. Somewhere enroute he 
arranged for a letter of credit, which financed his way 
along the China Coast and then down to the Philippines 
and Australia. In Australia he established contact with 
a lecture bureau which arranged a six months* lecture 
tour of Australia and New Zealand. In the meantime, 
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he was writing articles for the Australian newspapers. 
When the lectures ended he sailed for India, where he 
saw the Mahatma Gandhi, and then to London for 
the start of a European tour which was to include inter 
views with "Europe's Twelve Greatest Men" for a news 
paper syndicate. 

The trip was one of the great successes of his life; 
it took a year and a half and, starting with $700 in Ms 
trousers, he returned with $734. He came back to Amer 
ica in 1924 and taught commercial geography at Colum 
bia University for a term, at the end of which time he 
was on his way again this time to Japan, China, the 
Gobi desert and the Tibetan border. 

In 1925 he married the Countess Felicia Gizycka, 
Cissie Patterson's daughter, and in 1926 he settled in 
Washington as foreign editor of the United States Daily. 
The job took him abroad frequently : to Geneva for the 
Naval Conference of 1927; to Paris and Dublin with 
Secretary of State Kellogg; to Havana with President 
Coolidge. In 1929, still retaining his connection with 
the United States Daily, he joined the Washington staff 
of the Baltimore Sun. 

The preceding year his marriage with the Countess 
Gizycka had ended in divorce. Their daughter, Ellen, 
now a lovely girl of 16, spends most of her time with 
her father. She is reputed to be the chief beneficiary 
in Cissie Patterson's will. If the report is correct, she 
will one day inherit the Times-Herald and some 
$40,000,000 in odd change and thus be in a position to 
keep her father from want in his dotage. 
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During Pearson's first year on the Sun, he covered 
the London Naval Conference and later he traveled to 
Cuba, where his stories on the Revolution won honor 
able mention for the Pugsley Award, a prize for the 
best newspaper work of that year. When he returned, 
he was made head of the Sun's Washington bureau and 
he was serving in that capacity when he encountered 
Allen, 

"The first time I met Bob he was fighting," Pearson 
has written. 

The meeting occurred at a press conference in the 
State Department. Standing at one end of a blue baize 
table was Secretary of State Kellogg. At the other was 
Allen, demanding badgeringly to know why the 
Marines had been sent to Nicaragua, why Mexico had 
been "attacked," and why Kellogg was "picking on the 
little nations." 

The two reporters fell into a friendship based upon 
strong respect for one another, and learned that they 
held much the same views about Washington corre 
spondence. Each had tried to send his paper pointed 
but unconventional items about the Hoover Adminis 
tration. Neither had had any success in getting them 
printed. 

The Sun was at that time a moderately acidulous 
paper, but it refused to agree with Pearson's viewpoint. 
The Christian Science Monitor was friendly toward 
the Hoover Administration. Allen, indeed, had the only 
social contact of his life with the White House whoa 
Hoover invited him to dinner there in his capacity as 
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head of the Monitor Bureau. The paper looked upon 
its bureau chiefs suggestions for livelier reporting with 
something approaching horror. 

The success of Allen's Mercury articles had made 
him think vaguely of a book along the same lines. He 
approached Pearson with the idea. His own specialized 
experience and contacts lay chiefly on The Hill in 
the White House, the Senate, the House of Representa 
tives. Pearson was reputed even then to know more 
about the State Department than most of the career 
men in it. Moreover, he had invaluable social contacts 
in the upper strata of Washington life. He agreed that 
the newspapers of the day were so nervous that only 
a book could contain the uninhibited writing Allen and 
he had in mind. 

They wanted to describe the influence of lobbies 
upon legislative action, the evasive statements of high 
officials, the fact that press conferences were resolutely 
uninformative. They had a great many details in mind, 
and a great many names. 

Neither author doubted the power of the dynamite 
with which he was dealing while the book was on the 
fire. They wrote the chapters separately, working nights 
in their own homes Pearson in an attic study, Allen 
punching away in the basement. "The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round" was published anonymously in 1931. 
It set the Capital rocking on its heels and a howl went 
up everywhere, from the lower chamber daintily char 
acterized as "The Monkey House" to Hoover's study 
and the Supreme Court. It was saluted as a new, clean 
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wind blowing through Washington, and damned as a 
loose compilation of malice and error. 

A dozen correspondents were accused of having writ 
ten it. For a time there was a suspicion that it was a 
joint enterprise of the "Georgetown Group," a crowd 
of working newspapermen who met at intervals at one 
another's homes to bewail the fact that their papers 
wouldn't print the true story of Washington. President 
Hoover had a private investigation made. 

The mystery persisted for weeks. It is generally agreed 
that the last chapter, an uncharitable description of 
the Washington correspondents, supplied the first clue 
pointing to Allen and Pearson. In the charge that the 
press had become overstuffed, and over-susceptible to 
the influence of invitations to the fancier homes of the 
Capital, observers discerned much the same complaint 
which Allen had been known to make orally. 

Hoover sent his secretary to Boston to talk to the 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor. The editor 
wrote Allen, asking if it were true that he had been 
involved in the odious book. Allen wrote back that it 
was; he had been denying the fact, but he wouldn't 
deny it to his boss. 

He was fired by return mail. 

Pearson kept his job even after his participation was 
known; the Sun in those days was proud of a liberal 
attitude. Moreover, the book netted him and Allen a 
large sum in royalties, so that neither was in danger of 
going broke for the time being. 

Allen invested part of his share in a house in George- 
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town and set about looking for work. For three months 
he couldn't find it. The press chapter hadn't been cal 
culated to make friends and most of the agencies 
regarded him uneasily as a wild man. Presently, how 
ever, the late George R. Holmes took a chance and hired 
him on International News Service. He covered the 
Senate and started a tri-weekly column on personalities 
which I.N.S., not greatly interested, sent out in its 
weekly news letter. 

He was still writing for the Mercury. One of his 
articles, a caustic appraisal of the life and works of 
Secretary of Labor William Nuckles Doak, brought 
him a signal honor in the I.N.S. Service. It made him 
the only lesser employee ever to be fired, explosively and 
with the closest personal attention, by William Ran 
dolph Hearst, 

At first the reason for the great man's anger was a 
mystery. Just before Christmas of 1931, Holmes re 
ceived a wire from Hearst at the San Simeon ranch, 
instructing him to bounce Allen on the spot. He tried 
to argue, but without result. The late Senator William 
E. Borah, for years a friend of Allen, and a group of 
liberal Senators wired Hearst, to no better effect. A 
year later, as Allen told the story to associates, it devel 
oped that Hearst had asked a favor of Doak at about 
that time. The Hearst press had called a certain visit 
ing European, who bore the title of prince, a down 
right fake. His Highness had sued Hearst for a million 
dollars. The publisher, reputedly nervous, is said to 
have pointed out to Doak that it was possible under 
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the immigration laws to rush the prince out of the coun 
try and save trouble all around. 

Doak was in an obliging mood until he read the 
Mercury article. Afterward he asked Hearst ragingly 
how he could expect special service when one of 
Hearst's own employees was after him with an ax. 

In the meantime Allen had extended the gap be 
tween himself and the existing powers by publishing 
another book called "Why Hoover Faces Defeat." He 
and Pearson spent the greater part of 1932 working on 
their second joint effort: "More Merry-Go-Round," 
the book which was to sell well but pay them nothing. 

It was a quieter effort than the first, but its criticism 
was as deadly and this time the performance cost Pear 
son his job with the Sun. One of the chapters dealt with 
the Army and Navy. The Sun publishers were close to 
official Washington, and when the book called Secre 
tary of War Pat Hurley a "Cotillion Leader/ 5 their 
liberalism couldn't stand the strain. 

When the Hoover-Roosevelt campaigning began in 
1932, Allen wrote a dozen newspapers of anti-Hoover 
tendencies, asking if they wanted coverage on the Roose 
velt train. Three or four accepted. One was the Phila 
delphia Record, for which he worked as a correspond 
ent until his ^entrance into the Army. 

The idea of a column, a daily Merry-Go-Round ? be 
gan to grow a few months before election time in 1932. 
Pearson and Allen talked to numerous syndicates with 
out any luck until eventually Karl Bickel at United 
Feature agreed to experiment. Sample columns were 
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sent out without charge. The editors of the country 
were uninterested. 

At the end of the first few months only six had sub 
scribed, and the fees were inconsequential. The first 
real growth began when the Roosevelt Administration 
began its historic revision of Washington, reminding 
friends and enemies that they had a Federal Govern 
ment, even if they had been inclined to overlook the 
fact before. 

By January of 1933, eighteen papers had subscribed 
and by May of 1934 ^ number was up to 270. Sales 
grew steadily thereafter. (In 1941, in fact, Allen was 
to have a highly satisfactory encounter with Hearst. 
The United Feature contract expired then and Hearst's 
King Features offered to buy it up at a flat fee of $50,000 
a year. The profit from the United Feature arrange 
ment was said to be considerably less, but Allen refused 
the new contract. He wouldn't work for Hearst again, 
he said.) 

The method of gathering the news and writing the 
column developed more or less informally. Allen re 
mained by preference a legman as well as a writer, rov 
ing indefatigably over Washington by day and doing 
the writing by night. It is the habit of some columnists, 
having established contacts in important quarters, to 
do most of their work thenceforth by telephone. It is a 
habit which Allen derides. 

He hired a secretary and one assistant, Tom Mc- 
Namara, when the column became more than a one- 
man job, but for the most part he believed in being his 
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own reporter. He developed a habit of rowing whole 
heartedly with officeholders who evaded questions. 
For years, one of the normal sounds of life in Washing 
ton was that of Allen applying to a well-padded Senator 
certain expressions originated for the more recalcitrant 
Anny mules back in the Mexican border period. 

This led to a legend which is not altogether accurate. 
The story has been that Allen knocked 'em down and 
Pearson picked 'em up that after Allen had unbur 
dened himself to an official, slammed the door and 
departed, Pearson would arrive and say smoothly he 
was sorry, but he couldnt 3 do anything with that crass 
partner of his. He wanted to apologize for him. It was 
a downright shame. In the meantime, if the Senator 
wanted to tell him what the real story was. . . . 

The method was used, unquestionably, but Allen had 
a free-swinging integrity, a disregard of the conven 
tional evasions of politics, which made friends of im 
portant and useful people. They liked him and they 
trusted him. 

Most of them, however, he regarded as business 
friends; he said that no reporter should tie himself down 
by too many social contacts among the men and women 
about whom he was writing. It was a variant of the 
sound old idea that a good managing editor knows no 
one of consequence in his city, but chooses to operate 
in a kind of isolation where no one can beg Mm for 
favor or restraint on personal grounds. The Aliens rarely 
appear at parties or give them. 

Pearson operated quite as effectively, but in another 
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manner. His reporting was done largely in dinner 
clothes or tails. He hired his brother, Leon, as legman, 
but picked up a great amount of his material moving 
decorously in the world of fashion. 

He and his second wife, Luvie Moore, have been wel 
come for years at the more overwhelming parties, and 
invitations to doings at their Georgetown house are said 
to be regarded as social keepsakes of some moment in 
the Capital. One of Pearson's closest friends was former 
Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, a gentleman of 
such irreproachable punctilio that he is rumored to 
have been christened in a top hat. 

Other news has always drifted into the column less 
conventionally. Part of it has probably been paid for; 
many Washington operators keep a few half-profes 
sional tipsters. But a great deal has been volunteered 
over the years by other reporters, who turn up some 
thing in the course of an assignment and find that their 
own newspaper or news service won't use it. An irrita 
tion natural to the trade sets in then; unprinted news 
is wasted news. A commonplace expression around the 
Capital, particularly among young and idealistic new 
comers, has long been: 

"They won't want it, eh? Hell, I'll give it to the 
Merry-Go-Round." 

Pearson and Allen have been safe repositories for 
such items for they have never been known to reveal 
the identity of an informant. In a decade they have 
withstood all manner of questioning, from the wheedling 
of Cabinet members to the more downright queries of 
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the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Pearson responds 
to such pressure with a wary and frozen suavity, Allen 
with roaring oaths and specific instructions on what the 
questioners can do with their problem. 

Having gathered their items in one way or another, 
Pearson and Allen worked for the most part with little 
consultation and more often than not without setting 
eyes on one another. For a time, early in the column's 
career, they shared an office in the National Press Build 
ing. In later years, while Allen kept an office there, 
Pearson worked in a study at his home. 

Conference was by telephone; the two talked briefly 
each afternoon, but sometimes failed to see one another 
for days. They fought, naturally, over this item or that, 
but never to a degree which is known to have endan 
gered the column. They would usually decide upon the 
featured item in their telephone talk and then each 
write his contribution separately, getting the pieces in 
the mail by midnight to be put together at the syndicate 
office in New York the following day. 

Because of the wide distribution of the column, a time 
lag of five days has always been necessary. This is par 
ticularly awkward in the case of writers who attempt to 
deal largely with exclusive material which may or may 
not keep. In addition, they have been compelled to keep 
three or four spare columns in the New York office, lest 
a swift change in news kill the value of something al 
ready out and make a quick substitution necessary. 

Occasionally United Feature has edited out some 
note considered too hot for handling. In almost every 
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case of that kind, Pearson and Allen have sat down 
and mailed out the item to each of their subscribing 
papers. They cite this expense along with office rent; 
fees to tipsters; and hire of legmen, reporters to look 
up matters in distant cities, specialists in certain lines 
of information and the like as an example of the fact 
that a columnist's gross receipts should not be confused 
with his net income. 

The two are more alike than their difference in height 
and outward demeanor indicate. Pearson, for example, 
is a tough in his handling of news, despite the city- 
slicker manner in which he gathers it. Allen is a gentle 
manly, if not gentle, soul in all his relationships, despite 
his prodigiously hardboiled manner. 

Both men garden, in the small amount of time they 
allot to recreation. Allen's hobby is the complex one of 
training single stems of rosebushes in patterns against 
the old brick walls which enclose his plot. Pearson is of a 
more practical horticultural bent ; he specializes in mint 
beds, against the julep weather of summer. He is also 
fond of his garden pool and is said to spend much time 
communing with his goldfish : self-contained creatures 
who bear such names as Harry Hopkins and Harold 
Ickes. 

Pearson and Allen, and their wives as well, are ac 
customed to such minor interferences with a quiet 
domestic life as the tapping of their telephone wires 
and occasional visits by sleuths inadequately disguised 
as electricians or repairmen. They go along on the 
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assumption that their own telephones are tapped con 
stantly and govern their activities accordingly. 

Their job over the years made them into two of the 
most important, or at least the most widely known, fig 
ures in Washington, They have served the column with 
the passion of a police reporter on his first assignment 
and regard it with such pride that even today, in the 
Army, Allen looked hungrily for it each morning in 
the newspapers he bought at his post at Fort Houston, 
Texas. He has told fellow officers that he cannot get 
decent Washington news anywhere else. There is ? un 
fortunately, no record of whether or not he writes 
Pearson fan mail. 

Pearson and Allen each believe that syndicated col- 
umning is the only satisfactory outlet for a reporter 
dealing continually in controversy. Under a single em 
ployer, they argue, the paid employee is bound to follow 
the orders of an individual or risk his job. With 616 
employers, they say, there is a constant interplay of 
approval and disapproval and the chance that if one 
paper drops the column in anger, another is likely to 
pick it up. 

Before Roosevelt defeated Alf Landon for the Pres 
idency in 1936, for example, the pair sent out by wire 
a special forecast that Roosevelt would carry all except 
three states. (It turned out that he lost only two.) The 
prediction cost them clients among angry Republican 
editors and had it been wrong the column would prob 
ably have suffered a grave set-back. As it turned out. 
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the accuracy increased their sales in the weeks that 
followed. 

Very few years have gone by without some sort of 
spectacular row over a disclosure in the column. The 
number of important politicians who have threatened 
to "get" them is beyond recording and in the months 
preceding World War II their disputes with Senator 
Wheeler, Ham Fish and associated isolationists achieved 
a classic vehemence. 

Fish, in fact, talked expansively of horsewhipping 
the team when, in November of 1940, they said a New 
York house owned by his family had been rented to the 
German Consul General and that the rent was increased 
after the advent of the Hitler regime. Fish said he took 
the story to mean "that I had literally been bribed by 
the Nazis' 5 and denied its truth. The house, he said, 
had been rented by his father to the Consul Gen 
eral long before Hitler, and that later the rent was 
reduced. 

When he mentioned the horsewhip (on the floor of 
the House) Representative Dingell, a Mississippi Demo 
crat, added helpfully: 

"If there is to be a horsewhipping bee, I will furnish 
the mule lash and I will be there to help." 

Fish said courteously that he would need no assistance 
if he took that course. 

Nothing came of it, though. (Except that two years 
later Fish said he was going to sue Pearson for half a 
million dollars libel in connection with charges of Nazi 
associations. He called Pearson "the most colossal liar 
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in the nation/ 5 so Pearson beat him to the draw and 
entered suit for a quarter million against him.) 

When another Pearson-Allen book "Nine Old 
Men/ 3 an irreverent discussion of the United States 
Supreme Court was published in 1936, it agitated the 
Court to a great degree. Word of the distress reaching 
the two authors, their faith in freedom of the press, 
combined with sound publicity instincts, moved them 
to station a man to sell copies of the book on the steps 
of the Court. 

Justice Charles Evans Hughes, whom they had char 
acterized ungently as "The Man on the Flying Tra 
peze," is said to have appealed to the Washington dis 
trict attorney to prosecute them, only to be steered off 
by that official's sound advice that the publicity of 
prosecution would only make their fortunes on the spot. 

"I'll never forgive him," Allen said wistfully at the 
time. "It would have sold a million copies." 

The book did reach the floor of the Senate, however, 
when Senator Joe Guffey of Pennsylvania suggested 
that it be made the basis for a Senatorial investigation 
of the Court. The suggestion was not adopted. 

Other controversies have been of less moment, al 
though equally diverting. In 1942, after a period of 
relative friendship, Pearson's ex-mother-in-law, Cissie 
Patterson, began to develop a somewhat mysterious 
irritation over the column, which she had been printing 
up until that time. The writers told friends they never 
knew precisely what caused it, but laid it to the Times- 
Herald's isolationist tendencies. At any rate, Mrs. Pat- 
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terson began printing items referring to the team as 
The Headache Boys. She cut the column, dropped it 
occasionally, or moved it back among the want ads. 
Moreover, she fired Pearson's wife, Luvie Moore, and 
hired her former husband, George Abell. 

The contract expired at about that time and, accord 
ing to Pearson's and Allen's friends, they informed Cis- 
sie that it would not be renewed. She printed a story 
saying that she was dropping it because of its "defama 
tions and detractions 3 ' of General Mac Arthur, some 
years back. It was a scurrilous column, she indicated, 
and she was glad to be done with it. 

Allen and Pearson prepared an advertisement an 
nouncing that it was they who had ended the relation 
ship and that Cissie couldn't have the Merry-Go-Round 
if she came around on bended knees. None of Cissie's 
fellow publishers would accept it, they complained. 

The lady had the last word, too. A series of unsigned 
articles on Washington personalities began appearing 
in the Times-Herald at about that time. The report is 
that Cissie herself wrote them and that the series was 
designed chiefly to let her discuss Pearson. The piece 
was not flattering. It included, among other things, a 
reference to the fact that Pearson is afflicted with a 
tendency toward a catarrhal sniff. 

The column boasts, as of this writing, that it has never 
lost any of the libel suits filed against it. One, however, 
is memorable in journalism because it marked the first 
chain libel action in history. In December of 1938, the 
Merry-Go-Round charged that Martin W. Sweeney, 
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Ohio Republican, opposed the appointment of a nomi 
nee to a Federal judgeship because he, Sweeney, was 
anti-Semitic. Sweeney sued the team and seventy of the 
newspapers which published the item asking in round 
figures, twenty million dollars' damages. His attorney 
was John O'Connor, a New York Democrat and brother 
of Basil O'Connor, Roosevelt's former law partner. John 
O'Connor had been chairman of the House Rules Com 
mittee. He was the only Democrat successfully "purged" 
in the drive of 1938 a drive in which the Merry-Go- 
Round participated enthusiastically. 

About twenty-five of the suits went to trial, with vary 
ing results in local and appellate courts, and accom 
panied by so many conflicting decisions that it seemed 
as if the cause would eventually rival that of Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce in length and complexity. It ended in a 
kind of Mexican stand-off in 1943, when Pearson and 
Allen withdrew a countersuit charging malicious def 
amation of character and Sweeney in turn withdrew 
his charges. 

The press doesn't yet know where it stands, so far as 
chain libel is concerned. 

Pearson has not been laggard in stirring up legal 
trouble single-handed. (A brand new million-dollar suit 
was filed against him last summer.) Unless his inclina 
tion toward aloof reflection continues, the column will 
probably carry on without any diminishment in asso 
ciated court activities, threats and general rannygazob. 

If it becomes preponderantly ruminative, however, 
it will be against the wishes of one of its founders. For 
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many years Pearson and Allen told friends that while 
they had violent disputes about the inclusion of single 
items, they were never in disagreement over the basic 
policy of the column. But Allen, whose deepest respect 
is reserved for the reporter and who would have been 
uncomfortable in an ivory tower, had only hoots for 
columns of opinion. 

If the Merry-Go-Round becomes one in his absence, 
it will be well that states or seas separate the two mem 
bers of what has been, up until now, probably the most 
successful journalistic team since Addison and Steele. 



Quick, Like Sam Grafton 



TEE CATGH-AS-CATCH-CAN record for fixing things 
up on paper unquestionably rests in the hands 
of Samuel Grafton no more than a boy, as columnists 
go, but already the possessor of a ponderous self-cer 
tainty which makes Walter Lippmann look like a flib- 
bertygibbet. 

The dispatch with which Grafton disposes of prob 
lems over which whole nations brood for years shames 
his more plodding associates. It takes Miss Dorothy 
Thompson a minimum of three hours to adjust some 
thing like the Jugoslavian situation. Westbrook Pegler 
customarily spends six hours pointing to dirt under 
the fingernails of the labor movement. Mark Sullivan 
has confessed recourse to osteopaths between para 
graphs : a helpful practice, undoubtedly, but one which 
takes time, 

But Sam Grafton does a column in half an hour. In 
a pinch, he has been known to shade the time to twenty 
minutes. Associates have stood by anxiously upon oc 
casions when some more than ordinarily complex sub 
ject was undergoing treatment. Would it require, they 
wondered, an additional five minutes to outline the 
second front in detail or explain what must be done 
at the peace conference? They report that it seldom has. 

When Grafton was writing editorials on the New 
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York Post in 1939 he was summoned one night to a 
sociable conference between J. David Stern, former pub 
lisher of the paper, and George Backer, its new owner. 
The matter at issue was an editorial concerning one of 
those points upon which the future of America pivoted. 
Unhappily, no one recalls at this time precisely what it 
was. But a decision was reached and Grafton said 
he would step into an adjoining room and do the 
piece. 

Now, Stern and Backer and Grafton were all three 
of them excessively fond of the game of chess. Stern 
and Backer sat down to wrassle the board around while 
Grafton was at work. Twenty minutes later it was 
about the time of the third move he was back. Hadn't 
he been able to find the typewriter? Sure, he said, but 
the editorial was finished and when could he get in a 
game? 

Grafton is one of those happy writers who meet no 
antagonism in the typewriter keys and the blank sheet 
of paper. Apparently such prodigies of somber reflec 
tion precede his appearance at the keyboard that the 
words obligingly arrange themselves. 

They arrange themselves so stylishly that Grafton 
has been known, by actual count, to make the iden 
tical point seventy-five times without destroying his 
franchise in the American language. When he says the 
same thing six days hand-running no uncommon feat 
when the fires of social reform are burning under good 
draught the sixth column is certain to be as hand 
somely written as the first. 
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Thus Grafton, tempering his deadly weight with the 
most tasteful acrobatics, has developed a national audi 
ence at the age of 36. He is not insensible to the honor. 
He has accepted it modestly, but with dignity and a 
happy consciousness of rectitude. The portentousness 
of his manner of approach is unequalled by any of his 
elders in the craft. Pedantry has flowered so richly in 
him after only four columning years that it is natural 
to look forward with wonder and maybe a touch of 
nervousness to the time when he becomes more fully 
established. For he is already more certain about every 
thing than most laymen are about anything, and he is 
only beginning his career. 

In spite of the fact that he is still in his novitiate, 
Grafton has received one important sign of recognition 
for which many veteran columnists yearn hopelessly. 
He has been' included, however indirectly, in a severe 
word of Presidential censure. Only Drew Pearson shares 
the honor with him up to date. Like many another 
writer, Grafton approaches his audience by air as well 
as in print. His broadcast is on Sunday evening. In mid- 
afternoon of Sunday, July. 25, 1943, word was re 
ceived in America that Benito Mussolini had abdicated 
his post as dictator in Italy. The cheering news was re 
ported briefly and in some confusion. Approximately 
one hour after the event Grafton was on the air ex 
plaining in complete detail what it meant to the world. 
In the course of the broadcast he referred to Victor 
Emmanuel as "Italy's moronic little king." The Office of 
War Information picked up part of his speech, along 
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with other comments, and directed it toward Europe 
in a short-wave broadcast. 

On the next Tuesday, Roosevelt disavowed the OWI 
broadcast as an official American attitude and said it 
was "unfortunate" that the quotation had been used in 
such a way as to be interpreted as a smear campaign 
against Victor. 

(The Government was pressing at the time for the 
unconditional surrender of Italy and withdrawal of 
Italian troops from the war against the Americans and 
British. The surrender came a short while later and the 
defense of Italy was left in the hands of the Germans 
alone.) 

Aside from the international cachet his career ac 
quired through the Italian incident, it suggests a pos 
sible ultimate result of the public delight in columns 
that some day young men may be trained to the trade 
as they are trained for bricklaying or medicine or selling 
bonds. Possibly, the journalism schools have already 
started such courses. 

Graf ton sprang f ull-Jblown from the brow of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, a molder of public opinion be 
fore he had time to look around for a job. He began 
where so many journalists in the old days made a 
drowsy and contented end: as an editorial writer. The 
practice of directing the governments and the masses 
became as natural to him as the composition of one- 
paragraph pieces about false fire alarms become to 
other young journalists. 

In 1929 The American Mercury then nearing the 
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end of its period of sardonic and yet light-hearted 
housewrecking among the lares and penates of post-war 
America offered a $500 prize for a piece on what was 
wrong with American colleges. Grafton won hands 
down. 

His article was chiefly an account of the difficulties 
of a day student in a large university, a kind of com 
muter who ever remained a stranger to intimate campus 
life. Grafton, who had been brought to Philadelphia 
shortly after his birth in Brooklyn, was a day student 
at the College of the University. The essay came to the 
notice of Stern, publisher of the Courier-Post news 
papers of Camden, N. J., who had lately purchased 
the Democratic Philadelphia Record. It was and is 
Stern's habit to express an aversion for college educa 
tion, although he was graduated from Penn, took a law 
degree there and later studied at the University of 
Berlin. But he liked the young man's ideas about the 
faults of modern education, and he sent for Grafton. 

Grafton had been going on into law school but Stern, 
as he recalls jubilantly, talked him out of it. What, 
Stern asked, was the sense of a law degree? He needed 
a young man to be trained to write editorials of the sort 
which were making a success of the once-moribund 
Record. Grafton had natural gifts for the job. The pay 
would be $35 a week, the future full of inconceivable 
potentialities. Grafton moved in. He gave Stern serious 
misgivings by fumbling seriously at the start, where 
upon it occurred to the publisher that an editorial 
writer ought to have a sound newspaper background. 
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He farmed Grafton out to the news room for a few 
months. 

Grafton mooned around there a good deal, and not 
to much purpose. Whether that was because of his own 
deficiencies, or because of the natural resentment with 
which a working newspaperman views the newcomer 
marked by destiny, would be impossible to determine 
now. At any rate, it is certain that Grafton was too 
gravely concerned for the future of the millions of 
Little Men and Women of the world to work up much 
interest when a family of them was burned out in South 
Philadelphia. And the news room had no cosmic as 
signments on the book. 

"It's a good thing he was lousy, 35 one of the desk men 
of that period said recently. "He'd still be writing two- 
bit fires and City Hall politics if he wasn't." 

In spite of feelings on the City desk, something ap 
pears to have happened to Grafton while he worked 
for it, because he went back to editorial writing full of 
beans and able now to do the job for which Stern 
had hired him. When Stern bought the New York Post 
in 1934, Grafton moved to New York with him, and 
when Stern sold the Post to Backer two years later, 
Grafton stayed in the larger city. I. F. Stone, another 
Record man, had also developed into an editorial writer 
and for years the two young men cozily divided the 
larger problems of the world between them. Grafton 
was a liberal in an articulate and explosive manner, 
Stone somewhat to the port side of him. It is said to 
have been Stone's habit, before he left the Post, to try 
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to inject into that strongly anti-Communist journal bits 
of philosophy and propaganda picked up in less circum 
spect surroundings. 

Grafton kept his friends 5 views out of his work. He 
has never been a Communist and has never been ac 
cused of being a fellow traveller, but a lot of his asso 
ciates were those painfully knowing lads, a-creep with 
ideas for a bright new day, next day, who are sometimes 
called the Intelligentsia. The column, "I'd Rather Be 
Right," was started in 1939. Grafton conducts it as a 
passionate and sometimes feverish believer in democ 
racy and there is no general doubt about the sincerity 
of his belief. His book, "All Out for Democracy," was 
an argument for a better life under the American sys 
tem. But there are possible traces of old friendships in 
his column today. 

No one has been more understanding of the prob 
lems of Russia than he. He assailed the Russian invasion 
of Finland as "ghastly and indefensible," but he was one 
of the few American writers to see another side to the 
question when, in the summer of 1939, the Soviet signed 
the pact with Germany which freed Hitler's hand for 
war. There was prophecy in his piece as well as apology. 
He wrote : 

"If the Soviet Union has a cynical approach to the 
Democracies, there is nothing in the book to indicate 
it does not also have a cynical approach to Germany. 
It is taking advantage of fatal weaknesses in Hitler's 
position to strengthen itself." 

In June of 1942 he opposed the Justice Department's 
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decision to deport Harry Bridges, an alien union leader 
and asserted Communist. He felt that the order might 
have cooled Russia's ardor in its war against Germany 
and that it might jeopardize the friendship between the 
Soviet and the United States. 

Since the start of World War II, Grafton has been 
critical of all of the larger Allied nations except the 
Soviet. The fact would not be remarkable in view of 
the valor of Russia and the association of her cause 
with our own, were it not for the little people of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. Grafton is the professional cham 
pion of the little people all over the world and he has 
made many moving pleas in their behalf, crying to 
them to rise and throw off their giant oppressors. But 
the plea has not been directed to the Baltic states and 
the fact cannot be omitted in a discussion of a columnist 
whose consistent record of righteousness is broken in 
no other instance. It is the only case where he has hinted 
at approval of expediency. 

Grafton has been far less diffident than his fellow 
writers in advising the military on the proper prosecu 
tion of the war. In fact, he became downright impatient 
at times before the North African invasion. For many, 
many days he wrote pieces chiding the Army and Navy 
for their failure to move more swiftly and divert troops 
from the Russian front. There was great courage and 
daring in the strategy he planned from headquarters 
in the New Tork Post. 

In November of 1941, speaking from a platform in 
Philadelphia, he said without mincing any words that 
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the United States would have to take the initiative in 
sponsoring a second front and starting a revolution in 
Nazi-dominated Europe. Lest the Chief of Staff misun 
derstand, he pointed out that the landing of even ten 
divisions of our soldiers at Gibraltar would create a 
diversion of Hitler's forces, if they did nothing else. The 
speech was very well received and there was much ap 
plause before he took a cab back to his hotel. 

During the North African invasion he was intolerant 
of America's palpably expedient deal with the late Ad 
miral Darlan to save lives in the landing of troops. 
Grafton was deeply distressed. One thinks of him star 
ing over the New York rooftops, clearly in a mood to 
have slugged it out on the beaches. 

At other times he has scolded the Army, Navy and 
production authorities daily, for a fortnight on end, 
because they would not listen and rearrange the war 
plan to center about cargo planes. And he has con 
sistently made it clear that the Sicilian and Italian cam 
paigns did not satisfy him altogether. For a time during 
the first successes he was quiet, but presently he re 
opened his old theme of a second front in the West. For 
some reason he has neglected the Pacific theatre, 
though, except for an occasional reminder to the Service 
to keep an eye on it. 

It is not known whether the War Department sends 
clippings of his advice to Generals Eisenhower and 
Clark, but there is no doubt that it is received with 
devoted attention by sizable segments of the civilian 
population. 
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Grafton is proud of the fact that although he lives 
and works in New York, he retains a kindly interest 
in outlying areas. Sometimes he takes a week or two 
off to travel about and see what the common man is 
thinking. One of his methods is to make appointments 
with doctors and dentists. When he sees them he iden 
tifies himself and says he doesn't want treatment, but 
only wants to find out how their communities feel about 
things. In such recourse there is an indication of Graf- 
ton's weakness a lack of direct experience with people, 
a lack of a legman's newspaper training. 

At home, he doesn't drink much or fritter away his 
time. In order that no trivial matters may interfere 
with his mental processes, he has fixed up a kind of 
chart for personal dress. Suits, shoes and ties are all 
adjusted according to a scientific routine, so that he 
may present a neat appearance to the world without 
taking time off from his brooding. 

He reads magazines, newspapers and topical books 
for many hours each day, by way of keeping abreast of 
events. When he reads for pleasure rather than for 
information he likes an odd assortment of authors which 
includes Dickens and W. H. Auden, Mark Twain and 
Theodore Dreiser. At intervals he relaxes conscien 
tiously from his heavy duties by reading half a dozen 
detective stories right through. 

It cannot be said that he really approves of levity in 
fiction or in most other phases of life. His attitude to 
ward nonsense was outlined quite specifically at the 
time when P. G. Wodehouse, captured by Nazis, spoke 
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in English over the German radio as a stooge for his 
captors. Grafton did not restrict his criticisms to Wode- 
house as a dangerously misguided individual. He took 
up his latest novel and analyzed the chief character : one 
of the Wodehousean gentry, a potty old gentleman of 
the Blandings Castle set. Grafton saw in him a vicious 
and degenerate type, pining secretly to turn England 
over to the Nazis. Grafton is probably the only deep 
thinker who could fit Wodehouse into a cosmic point of 
view. It was possible because the point of view encom 
passes every occurrence of the day. Grafton occupies a 
world of deep, depressing blacks and dazzling whites. 
Untroubled by any of the shadings in between, he finds 
no difficulty in assigning a place to the most baffling 
tangle of cross-purposes. This faculty enables him to 
read a three-paragraph dispatch about some remote 
and complicated affair and come to an instant decision 
on what must be done. Usually, the prescription is for 
a mystic democratic upheaval in which the Little 
People prove themselves stronger, better and more vir 
tuous in a group than any men are as individuals. 

Politically, Grafton has been a supporter of the New 
Deal, although he grows restless because it hasn't ac 
complished as much as he can do any afternoon in half 
an hour at the typewriter. He is looking lovingly at 
.Wendell Willkie, though; shortly after the return of 
that adaptable statesman from Russia, Grafton visited 
him and came away demonstrating signs of enchant 
ment. 

Grafton is married his wife was Edith Kingstone 
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of Philadelphia, a schoolday sweetheart and has one 
child, Abigail, four. Bell Syndicate, which handles his 
column, is hopeful about his future in the Big Leagues. 
It has reason to be, for Grafton's followers are not only 
devoted, but singularly articulate. They are proud of 
his enduring earnestness and stand by without a quiver 
when he is in the process of spending his second or 
third week on a single point. When he established his 
record of 75 columns on one subject it concerned the 
folly of United States oil shipments to Japan the last 
was presumably received with the same delight which 
greeted the initial article two years earlier. 

The Grafton public felt in that case that he alone 
had called the turn. It regards him as a cross between 
Thomas Paine and Heywood Broun. There are indica 
tions in the columns that while he may be thankful 
for the compliment, he is sure in his heart that it is 
something of an underestimation. A restrained con 
descension is noticeable in his work, as if he and History 
had a private arrangement, an intimacy of under 
standing too pure and glaring and bright for the un- 
initiate. 

Grafton has pledged himself to continue his guid 
ance so long as the war lasts. When it is over, he prom 
ises, he will carry his vigilant supervision into the period 
of reconstruction. He senses already that it is going to 
be the kind of thing of which he will not be able to 
approve. 



The Broadway Beat 



TIE SCURRY after gossip, anecdote and news which 
joes on in the churning wake of Walter Winchell 
has turned the production of a Broadway column into 
one of the most difficult jobs in the newspaper business. 
It is exceptionally arduous at the moment because all 
of the operators seek the coveted International Touch 
a look through the peep-hole which opens on the 
cosmos, a whisper of information which .will make na 
tions goggle, instead of night clubs. 

A report that Miss Greta Garbo puts sugar in her 
soup is no longer sufficiently startling in itself; it must 
be accompanied by an account of secret doings in the 
State Department, a view of next week's events in 
Afghanistan, and the latest breakfast bon mot of Win 
ston Churchill. 

In their search for such items, however, the New 
York columnists seldom desert the Broadway beat for 
very long. They feel that if they hang around the more 
fashionable hard drink and sandwich joints long enough 
they are bound to bump into virtually everybody who 
has anything to do with the running of the world. 
Whether the theory be true or not, they produce a 
dazzling amount of information loosely associated with 
Big Names. There always seems to be enough news 
or, at any rate, enough imagination to go around. 

261 
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An ordinary citizen who examines a sheaf of the 
products on any day is likely to be astonished at the 
amount of vital information which is offered nightly to 
Leonard Lyons, Louis Sobel, Danton Walker, Mark 
Hellinger, Dorothy Kilgallen and lesser known gleaners. 
An impression grows that every statesman and high offi 
cial on earth must, upon becoming possessed of some 
secret of consequence, head directly for the night club 
belt. With luck he might encounter The Master him 
self, but if Winchell is engaged elsewhere, one of the 
other boys is sure to be surging around. 

The competition for the grist necessary to such an 
elaborate mill does not breed love and brotherhood 
among the columnists. Their demeanor toward one 
another at feeding time, which is quite late in the eve 
ning, may have a superficial cordiality. But underneath 
is the spirit of a number of very hungry inmates of a 
very crowded zoo awaiting a very small piece of meat. 

Most of them entered the columning profession by 
way of the news rooms. A brief examination of three 
careers ought to indicate something of the general 
nature of the job. Lyons is of some interest because of 
the earnestness with which he planned and carries on 
his trade; Walker because of the wild and dazzling 
grandeur of his predictions; and Charles B. Driscoll 
because he has picked up the searchlight dropped by 
the late O. O. Mclntyre and, almost alone of the 
Broadway group, still carries on according to the in 
nocent Mclntyrian mode. 
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LEONARD LYONS 

Leonard Lyons is the only Broadway columnist who 
had sufficient forethought to preface his career by the 
study of law, with special attention to the more prac 
tical side of the libel statutes. As a result, he has been 
sued only once in nearly ten years of practice. The ac 
tion was entered by an actor who said Lyons falsely 
published the fact that he was overly addicted to strong 
waters. The case was withdrawn when the plaintiff was 
found dead under the Third Avenue El. Cause: acute 
alcoholism. 

Lyons works far too hard to get much fun out of his 
job and, moreover, gazes at the stimulated goings-on of 
late evening through the crystal-clear eyes of a teeto 
taller. It has brought him his moments, though : most 
notably on the occasion of a dispute with William Ran 
dolph Hearst. Lyons was being syndicated by King 
Features, a Hearst enterprise, at the time of the release 
of the moving picture, "Citizen Kane." 

Citizen Kane resembled Hearst in some ways, and, 
as played by Mr. Orson Welles, the part infuriated the 
old rancher of San Simeon to a point where his power 
had actually frightened exhibitors in some cities out of 
showing the film. 

Lyons was unhappy at King Features and not par 
ticularly fond of working, however indirectly, for 
Hearst. Besides, Welles had come to be a great pal of 
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his. Friendly little pieces about Welles and the picture 
began appearing in the column. Hearst, counting them, 
noted an aggravating total of forty-one and ordered his 
aides to start watching the writer closely. 

The friction presently generated so much heat that 
Lyons served notice under the termination clause of his 
contract and moved to McNaught syndicate, where a 
cover had been laid for him and a chair kept waiting 
in a warm place near the fire. Upon his departure, King 
Features owed him some money. He sent a reminder 
and then, in an expansive "To Hell with Hearst" mood, 
cancelled it. Didn't want the money, he said. 

The check arrived nonetheless. Lyons was about to 
return it when a more useful project occurred to him. 
His friend Welles was about to be married to Miss Do 
lores Del Rio. The columnist concluded that it would 
be a very pretty gesture to use the Hearst check to buy 
Citizen Kane a wedding gift. And for the selection of 
the gift, what better place than Gimbels, where the 
Hearst collection of art and varied curiosa was on 
sale? 

Hearst had been gathering a prodigious quantity of 
dismantled castles, paintings, rare old thundermugs 
and other art objects over the years. He had stored most 
of the bijous in warehouses, until an impulse to sell out 
by the ton came over him. Lyons and his wife selected 
a collection of rare Delft tiles. They were wrapped and 
ready, but the Welles-Del Rio nuptials were suddenly 
cancelled, so Lyons had the tiles made into a table. It 
is in his living room, and when Welles comes to call he 
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has an idle habit of tapping it with his cane. Some day, 
Lyons may tell him that it was nearly his. 

A young man (Lyons is 36 now) does not reach the 
point of successful single combat with Hearst without 
special preparation. In his youth, Lyons worked out 
his future as carefully and energetically as If he had 
been apprenticed to a bank and had an eye on the vice- 
cashiership. 

He was born in Manhattan, studied at the City Col 
lege of New York, and took a law degree at St. John's 
College, Brooklyn. Upon graduation he worked for a 
time with a firm specializing in corporation law and 
presently opened an office of his own. He was ever a 
passionate reader of the Broadway columns. Sand 
wiched between his torts and liens were dreams of a 
world where a young man could ogle the great and per 
haps write intimate articles about them for the enter 
tainment of the distant and uninformed. 

He began sending items to Winchell, Mark Hellinger, 
Sobel and a few others. Most of them were printed, and 
Lyons gathered the clippings into fat scrap books. 
These he showed to the more or less scornful editors of 
the New York newspapers. They told him he should 
take himself off to a small town and start modestly by 
prowling among the merchants and housewives of Main 
Street before he started exploring the lives of the great. 
Lyons declined the advice and was encouraged by 
Charles McAdam, Manager of McNaught Syndicate. 
McAdam, indeed, was inclined to hire him. He already 
was sending O. O. Mclntyre out to 700 subscribers, and 
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he reasoned that in towns where there was more than 
one paper, an editor pining because he didn't have 
Mclntyre might settle for Lyons. 

Mclntyre said no, flatly. He wanted no rivals in the 
same organization, however unimportant they seemed. 
McAdam "dropped the idea for fear of making Mclntyre 
fractious ; and Lyons was still thumbing disconsolately 
through his clipping books when the New Tork Post 
started looking for a columnist. 

The paper had been purchased by J. David Stern, 
who had already rescued Samuel Grafton from the 
very jaws of a law practice. Its method of looking for a 
gossiper was forthright. It placed advertisements in 
Editor and Publisher and spread word among syndi 
cates and literary agents that a job was waiting. 
McAdam recommended Lyons. The Post gave him a 
try-out at $50 a week. It had expected to have at least 
three or four failures before it hit upon its Dream Man, 
but Lyons surprised the office by being thoroughly 
competent. 

He lost fourteen pounds the first week, what with 
worry over his responsibilities and lack of sleep. But he 
early established a profitable contact with Walter Win- 
chell. Winchell, remembering him as a contributor, was 
graciously approving when Lyons informed him that 
he didn't mean to imitate the Winchell column. As a 
matter of fact, he never has; his own paragraphs are 
almost entirely anecdotes and he avoids scandal, mar 
riages, births and the rest of WinchelFs staple com 
modities. 
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If he picks up information of that sort he turns it 
over to Winchell. Winchell, in return, offers him a mor 
sel now and then. The two men have been on cordial 
terms for years, to the astonishment of Broadway. They 
usually bid one another the time of day and swap a 
trifle or two when they meet at the Stork Club on pro 
fessional calls. The name of Lyon's column, "The Lyons 
Den 35 was suggested by Winchell. 

Lyons has not yet reached the point where he can 
take up a station and wait for news to come to him. He 
gets to a cocktail party or two every afternoon and 
starts the grand tour of the night clubs at nightfall. His 
beat includes the Stork, 21, Moore's, Sardi's, the Plaza, 
the Diamond Horseshoe, the Latin Quarter, Cafe So 
ciety (up and downtown), the Famous Door, the Cot 
ton Club, the Paradise and uncounted others. 

In most of them he is a familiar and almost painfully 
industrious figure, talking, asking questions, making 
notes and questing through the crowds. On opening 
nights he gets to a theatre as well. Somewhere before 
dawn he goes to his office or to his home in Central 
Park West, writes his piece, reads the papers to see what 
the opposition is doing, and goes to bed. 

By deepest instinct he is a family man and his hours 
are almost as regular in their fashion as those of a book 
keeper. His wife, the former Sylvia Schonberger of 
Simpson, Pa., is the Sylvia whom he has introduced to 
all his readers. They have two sons: George, six, and 
Warren, two. Lyons, like Winchell, says he sees more of 
them than if he were at work during the day. 
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His own working period usually extends to 1 2 hours 
a night and he seldom takes a night off. Saturdays he 
and his wife usually have company: show people, or 
members of their own family. The theatrical guests 
come late and stay late, but the family usually starts 
home at midnight or thereabouts. Afterward, Lyons 
gets restless and suggests to his wife that maybe they'd 
better go downtown; there might be something doing 
at one of the clubs he ought to know about. She goes 
along, but figures it's another night off cancelled for 
him. 

At times Lyons picks up items which aren't quite suit 
able for use in the family journals which buy his prod 
uct. These he collects and sends out at intervals to a 
group of carefully selected friends, under the head 
"Lyons off the Record." Pleased and flattered, the 
friends are likely to send him notes in return. 

Lyons claims a record of more than 500 news beats 
in the column and insists that he checks information so 
closely that he is rarely inaccurate. Executives of the 
Post say that in his early days they used to examine the 
piece before it got into the paper and, upon coming 
across a good story, lift it out for the news section. Lyons 
didn't protest then, as a courteous and uncertain new 
comer, but the pilfering probably wouldn't be success 
ful now. 

He spends part of most days in the news room of the 
Post, chewing the fat with the reporters, in the belief 
that it is as productive as any part of his beat. They 
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give him material the paper doesn't want to use and 
odds and ends of gossip they've picked up. 

His more eminent news sources are spread through 
out New York and Washington. He's a friend of Harry 
Hopkins and did very well in the way of exclusive New 
York news when Thomas E. Dewey was special prose 
cutor there. Lyons is close to Sam Liebowitz the judge 
who, as a lawyer, had his name spelled two ways in the 
telephone book (with both the e and i coming first) on 
the ground that some clients don't know the difference. 

A Lyons column will be richly studded with promi 
nent names, each neatly attached to an anecdote and 
of vast appeal to the celebrity-hungry in cities other 
than New York. Lyons now has 52 papers, most of them 
largish ones in key cities, so that his total circulation is 
around 5,000,000. (This is a sharp contrast with the 
case of Charles B. Driscoll, who has 100 papers but, 
because they are smaller, reaches only 2,500,000 cli 
ents.) 

Lyons' name is venerated by night club proprietors, 
as are those of most columnists who cover the late belt. 
Once toward the end of the prohibition era, the gover 
nor of a State, the publisher of a newspaper and a gen 
tleman later to become a United States judge stood 
outside the door of the 21 Club, pleading for admission. 
They identified themselves but were having little suc 
cess, until one of them mentioned Lyons. 

"Friends of Lyons?' 5 said the manager, "Why, come 
right in." 
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DANTON WALKER 

The easy, off-hand familiarity with which Danton 
Walker handles the names of the great, reads their 
minds and outlines their futures has a paralyzing qual 
ity which sometimes makes Messrs. Winchell and Lyons 
look like diffident amateurs. 

A Walker column which fails to make major predic 
tions in connection with the world's rulers, their cabi 
nets and their associates is dull fare indeed to the 
2,000,000 subscribers to the New Tork Daily News. 

But the author, happily, has a gift for avoiding the 
specific which often keeps his work on the plane of good 
clean fun. Thus, he will say irr the course of a few days : 

"Hitler is studying Spanish, if you believe the Broad 
way grapevine, preparatory to making his home in some 
Spanish-speaking country after Der Tag . . . F.D.R.'s 
fourth-term running mate will be a gent who up to this 
time has taken no part in the conversation . . . Jimmy 
Byrnes, the 'assistant president/ will get the praise or 
blame for the proposed bill that would make any war 
plant strike a felony . . . Wendell Willkie is taking 
advice from experienced newspapermen before sound 
ing off about Russia, since Pravda's blast at him . . . 

"President Roosevelt is determined to put through 
the National Service Act, come what may . . . Wash 
ington's ever-active grapevine is buzzing with talk that 
the War Labor Board will either be abolished or com 
pletely re-organized ... A Brooklyn reader inquires if 
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the $1,000,000 insurance reputed to be carried by 
Lepke will have anything to do with whether he will 
die in the electric chair . . . Before going into action 
General Patton will be given a thorough public rela 
tions build-up * . ." 

Occasionally, Walker makes a definite forecast in 
the same grand manner, predicting that Vice President 
Wallace is to be made Ambassador to Russia or some 
such thing, but his preference is for large-sounding 
utterance which cannot be entered in the record 
book. 

Thus, it would be difficult at the moment to prove 
whether Hitler is or is not studying Spanish. Willkie is 
frequently in the company of experienced newspaper 
men for one reason or another. The matter of any 
praise or blame likely to be heaped on Byrnes would be 
a pretty private matter. The Labor Board report is at 
tributed to the "Washington grapevine," which would 
be held responsible for any inaccuracy. And the news 
of Lepke Buchalter is in the form of a question, accord 
ing to an old device first patented by Winchell. 

Walker's occasional specific forecasts in important 
matters are likely to be on an extremely long-ranged 
basis ; and the thunder of the names is so awesome that 
their outcome in the distant future seems unimportant 
at the time. 

After an imposing introduction, Walker usually 
makes weight for the rest of the column with the usual 
New York gossip and occasional explosions in the long, 
complicated and not entirely engrossing feud he con- 
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ducts in print with Winchell. Winchell and Walker are 
not pals, and the cutting references they make to one 
another are presumed to keep Broadway and the dis 
tant clients in a dither. 

Walker's dispatches appear in only a dozen or so pa 
pers aside from the News, however, so that Winchell 
seems to have an unfair advantage in the national field. 

Walker, whose first name is really Dan, was born in 
Georgia 44 years ago. He left school at twelve to be 
come a Western Union messenger and worked as mes 
senger and clerk until the start of the first World War. 
He tried to enlist in the Army and Navy but was re 
jected as underweight. 

He found a place in a civilian group working over 
seas under Army supervision, however, and after the 
war he remained three years in Europe, working with 
the American Relief Administration. Later he worked 
as deckhand on a steamship and as a minor actor. 

His initial contact with Broadway came through the 
late Alexander Woolcott; he was Woolcott's secretary 
for years and afterward secretary to Harold Ross of the 
New Yorker. When he left that magazine he supervised 
foreign language publicity for the Republican party 
during the 1932 Presidential campaign. 

In 1933 he went to the News as assistant financial 
editor, but fell into luck one night when no one was on 
hand in the music department and he was assigned to a 
Lily Pons concert. His critique included the observation 
that the singer had "the loveliest tummy that ever 
graced the operatic stage." It delighted his employers 
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and he was moved out of the doldrums of finance. He 
started the column in 1937. 



CHARLES B. DRISGOLL 

When O. O. Mclntyre died in 1938 his fabulous 
"New York Day by Day/ 3 was still the most successful 
column of the time, although the raffish Winchell pro 
duction had begun to press close upon its spotless heels. 
Mclntyre was appearing in 700 papers and was vastly 
popular with readers susceptible to his special artifice 
a suggestion that while New York was beguiling, 
populated entirely by celebrities, and maybe even 
faintly wicked, it wasn't in the running with the read 
er's home town. 

The column was expected to die with Mclntyre. The 
formula was well known, but there was doubt whether 
anyone could duplicate the product. It is something of 
a surprise, then, to discover that the piece is still doing 
pretty well. It is not, of course, flourishing as it did in 
the originator's day; the 700 papers have dropped to 
100 and their circulation is reckoned at only 2,500,000. 
But it is still a reliable article of trade, and the decline 
in its fortunes is not altogether the fault of its new pro 
prietor. It is questionable whether even Mclntyre's 
hold upon the country would have withstood new pres 
sures and changing interests. 
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But Charles B. Driscoll, the new conductor, does not 
tamper with the sacred canons. As former editor of 
McNaught, he handled the Mclntyre pieces for 13 
years. He was Mclntyre's biographer as well, and he 
does not believe in trying to renovate what is still a 
pretty successful business. 

Mclntyre's appeal always baffled the editors who 
bought him. Even in his early period, when he was 
mailing the pieces out free to establish himself, a great 
many papers used it in spite of themselves. There was 
the managing editor in St. Joseph, Missouri, who went 
thoughtfully through the paper one day, snorted, and 
said: "Look; even if this is free, out it goes." The day 
following the omission, he was amazed at the telephone 
calls, visits and letters of protest. In some concern lest 
the outraged public march upon him with pitchforks, 
he wrote Mclntyre and asked for the column back. 
But, he said honorably, if it was good enough to 
use it was good enough to pay for. What were the 
rates? 

None, Mclntyre replied. He could have it, but only 
on the same terms as before. 

Later Mclntyre was to make a fortune out of it, and 
Driscoll does not believe the vein has been entirely ex 
hausted even now. Lest that sound like an accusation 
of cynicism, it should be explained that Driscoll is not 
unlike Mclntyre in an honest respect for the taste of the 
column's readers. He likes them and believes he is doing 
the job he and they want. 

He is a more festive soul than Mclntyre. Whereas the 
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latter isolated himself resolutely in his apartment and 
wrote of a half -imaginative city, Driscoll gets around 
to where things are going on. Selected incidents go into 
the column, and a judicious sprinkling of important 
names, but there is no sociable slander, gossip or any 
thing calculated to startle the public. 

Like Mclntyre, Driscoll keeps a dog (the present one 
was the gift of the Rotary Club of Easton, Pa., and is 
named Mr. Jones, after the man who brought it) . Like 
Mclntyre, he writes about it on occasion. Like Mcln 
tyre, he writes about himself and his doings. And while 
he doesn't quite achieve Mclntyre's slightly specious 
air of wistfulness, he does include enough inspirational 
matter to make a fair substitute. 

He was born on a farm near Wichita, Kansas, of a 
family which he described in affectionate detail in his 
book as "Kansas Irish. 35 He spent twenty years on the 
farm, yearning for pirate treasure and the glamor of 
cities, and meanwhile attending Friends University at 
Wichita. 

A scandalous issue of the college paper, put out under 
his editorship, drew an offer of a job on the Wichita 
Eagle when he was graduated. He worked there for two 
years and then went on to the Omaha News and thence 
to the St. Paul Daily News. 

In St. Paul he started the idea of a regular page de 
voted to schools and education and edited it for three 
years until he went to New York with the United Press. 
In 1919 he went back to Kansas to become editor of 
the Eagle, and in 1924 he became associate editor of the 
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Cleveland Press. The following year he became editor 
at McNaught. 

For years his hobby had been pirate legend, and he 
started a weekly feature, "Pirates Ahoy," for the syndi 
cate. Meanwhile, he wrote a column of his own, "The 
World and All," and spent his vacations at the tradi 
tional sites of pirate treasure. He never worked up much- 
interest in actual treasure hunting, but is occasionally 
consulted as an expert by others who have it in mind to 
go. He always advises against it. 

At his home in Yonkers he has what he believes to be 
the finest library of books and pamphlets on piracy in 
the world, and a large collection of chests, cutlasses and 
other relics of the buccaneers. 

Somewhere between the stir of New York and his 
blood-curdling library he finds a mood in which he 
composes his soothing, tranquilly instructive essays. He 
seems hopeful about the future of the Mclntyre style of 
columning, despite the caprices of new generations. 
Perhaps he realizes that Mclntyre's New York is a 
fairly stable subject, because it was, for all its believers, 
a creation which never quite existed in reality. 



Lawrence, Mallon, Lsndley 



MOST OF THE Washington columnists settle so 
firmly into a pattern as they watch the years 
jog by, spaced evenly along their typewriter ribbons, 
that an admiring but busy follower is sometimes in a 
position to save time by taking their attitude for granted. 

It is difficult to think of a student of Mark Sullivan, 
Walter Lippmann or Frank R. Kent tearing open his 
paper in a swiwet to know what the writer will say 
about some creak in the Executive branch of Govern 
ment. He can spend his breakfast time on "Blondie" 
or "Li'l Abner" in the assurance that the old reliable 
disapproval will be simmering as usual a few pages 
away. 

Nor is it necessary for the thrifty subscriber to con 
sult more than one pundit a day to maintain his assur 
ance that democracy is tottering here at home. In a 
general way of speaking, if he has read one writer in 
the Big Leagues he has read 3 em all. Shuffle the by 
lines around on most days and only an astute client 
could tell which is Kent and which is Sullivan or for 
that matter which is David Lawrence and which is 
Paul Mallon, 

The two latter gentlemen are to share this chapter 
because they resemble each other closely. It is true 
that Lawrence is gently reproving while Mallon is can- 
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tankerous in manner, but in a broad sense, each of 
them is dedicated to saving the Republic in the same 

way. 

Ernest K. Lindley is grouped with them by way of 
contrast, because he is in general a supporter of the 
New Deal. The first practice has been regularized by 
Mr. Kent, but the second is regarded as scandalous in 
this company. 



DAVID LAWRENCE 

Like many another veteran commentator, David 
Lawrence feels that a light was extinguished in Amer 
ica with Woodrow Wilson's death and, in company with 
a number of his associates, he has been intermittently 
complaining at the gloom ever since. 

The Herbert Hoover Administration cheered him up 
for a while, it is true. At about that period he became 
the only working newspaperman in the country to own 
a yacht. The view from its deck was reassuring and, 
until well along into the Depression, it was his habit 
to join the Great Administrator in announcing that 
prosperity was just around the corner. 

Shortly after the stock market crash of 1929, he pre 
dicted that the United States would be returned to 
economic stability within two years and find itself re 
joicing over the leadership of Mr. Hoover. 
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A year later, the dancing in the streets not yet hav 
ing begun, Lawrence indicated that no one should grow 
impatient. Prosperity of an "unprecedented extent" 
would return as soon as the ills of basic industries were 
cured, he announced with vague but indomitable op 
timism. Only a few "business adjustments" were neces 
sary, he pointed out. 

A year after that he admitted that the return to the 
gay old days might be slow and tedious, however cer 
tain, but he took heart in the fact that Hoover's leader 
ship was growing stronger every day. The President was 
gaining invaluable experience, he said, and upon re 
election would make his second term even stronger than 
the first had been. 

Since then, although he has been sorely tried, Law 
rence has never fallen below that standard of predic 
tion. After a short and unsatisfactory flirtation with the 
New Deal he began devoting himself largely to pres 
ervation of the free enterprise system and unquestion 
ably, during the next twelve years, kept the subject 
ever fresh in the minds of the 7,000,000 subscribers to 
his 140 papers. 

Although he grows moody and sorrowful at times, 
probably because of the sad contrast this world makes 
with that of 1914, Lawrence is seldom an ill-tempered 
critic. A few years back he became interested in the 
Buchmanite movement, the plan of spiritual revival 
sponsored by the Oxford Group, and told friends that 
reflection had cleansed his heart of hatreds and bitter 
ness. It is not of record that any of his associates ever 
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sought membership in the group during three Roosevelt 
administrations. 

Lawrence's greatest reputation was achieved for his 
reporting and comment during the Wilson Administra 
tions. As the first World War approached he was re 
garded internationally as an expert analyst of the in 
finitely delicate status of neutrality. His studies of rela 
tionships between the United States and Germany were 
called the most authoritative of the day. 

He was a friend of Wilson and, in 191 6, the only cor 
respondent of major consequence to predict his re 
election over Charles Evans Hughes. The Washington 
press had been pretty solidly of the belief that the Presi 
dent had less than an even chance. On election night, 
and the following morning, it looked as though they 
had been correct. Lawrence spent his most harassed 
day in Washington until the delayed California vote, 
unexpectedly Democratic, overturned the supposed 
result. 

Lawrence was born in Philadelphia on Christmas 
Day in 1888, the year of the Big Blizzard. His father 
and mother, Harris and Dora Lawrence, took him to 
Buffalo to live when he was a baby. While attending 
high school there he got a reporter's job on the Buffalo 
Express, earning enough to help him enter Princeton 
University in 1906. At college he covered campus activ 
ities and sports for the Associated Press. His work 
brought him into contact with Wilson, then president 
of Princeton, and with Grover Cleveland, who was liv 
ing in the town. When Cleveland died in 1908, Law- 
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rence had a beat on the story, and after his graduation 
in 1910 the A.P, gave him a staff job in the Washing 
ton bureau. 

He covered the White House and was such a success 
ful reporter from the first that the A.P. sent him to 
Mexico to cover the revolutions of 191 1 and 1912. After 
his return, early in the latter year, he was dispatched to 
Los Angeles to cover the trial of the McNamara broth 
ers for the bombing of the Los Angeles Times in a labor 
dispute. 

By midsummer of 1912 he had moved to Sea Girt, 
New Jersey, to begin coverage of Wilson's Presidential 
campaign. Lawrence had long been a Wilsonian and a 
supporter of the political New Freedom, and the ac 
quaintanceship of Princeton developed into a friend 
ship between him and the candidate. When Wilson 
moved into the White House, Lawrence, in a newspaper 
sense, moved in with him. He became one of the recog 
nized channels for semi-formal expression of Presiden 
tial opinion. 

The A.P. placed Lawrence in charge of war news 
relating to Washington when World War I began in 
1914. William Jennings Bryan was Secretary of State 
at the time. Bryan, a pacifist, disagreed with the sharp 
ening tone of the United States' notes to Germany, and 
in June of 1915 a rumor that he had resigned spread 
through the Capital. Every correspondent was trying to 
run it down, without much luck. Lawrence got a beat 
on the story by using the newspaperman's version of 
the Old Army Game. He caught Secretary of War 
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Lindley Garrison off balance with the question : "What 
do you think of Bryan's resignation, Mr. Secretary ?" 
and got Ms confirmation of the report. He obtained 
White House permission to release it and put it on the 
wires as one of the best exclusives of the period. Shortly 
thereafter he moved over to the New Tork Post's Wash 
ington bureau, and he has been writing daily news or 
comment from the Capital ever since. 

In 1919 he left the Post to organize the Consolidated 
Press Association a feature and financial news service 
going out by leased wire and in 1926 he established 
the United States Daily,, as the only paper in the coun 
try devoted exclusively to publication of news about the 
Government. In 1933 the daily became a weekly, the 
United States News, and in 1940 the newspaper form 
was dropped and it appeared as a magazine. 

Lawrence contributes an editorial to each issue, but 
declares that except for that article the News is straight 
forward, un-opinionated reporting combined with in 
terpretative comment by writers of all shades of political 
doctrine. 

Since 1933, Lawrence has confined himself to the 
writing of his column and the publishing of the United 
States News ; Consolidated Press has been turned over 
to other hands. 

He has written numerous books over the years, on 
subjects ranging from Mexican politics through politi 
cal economics to a defense of the members (as of 1932) 
of the United States Supreme Court. Critics have usu 
ally treated the books as have readers of the column: 
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according to their own political views. One side holds 
him to be clear-sighted and illuminating ; the other says 
he is unable to see facts in their proper perspective and 
accuse him of disguising prejudicial statements as 
"sweetly reasonable" essays. 

By 1934 ^ e k a d Already produced a book of New 
Deal criticism and in the following year an increasing 
despondency was indicated in the title of "Stumbling 
into Socialism." 

After writing affectionately of Presidential candidate 
Alfred M. Landon in 1936 ("He is a different type 
from President Roosevelt"), Lawrence followed the 
Landon defeat with a disgruntled book about the 
Roosevelt majority called "Who Were the Eleven Mil 
lion?" Reliefers mostly, Lawrence reckoned. 

Current Biography has been unkind enough to com 
pile critical opinion of two other volumes: "Supreme 
Court or Political Puppets?" and "Nine Honest Men." 
The first was termed by a British reviewer: "a tract 
whose incoherence and inconsistency should have been 
beneath the talents of one of America's most eminent 
journalists." Norman Cousins called it "energetic eye 
wash." 

There was a difference of opinion on "Nine Honest 
Men." The Republican New York Herald Tribune 
called it "a hastily written political tract not designed 
for the intelligent or critical reader," and added ". . . it 
may be fair enough for friends to emulate foes. Yet one 
may suspect that from such friends as Mr. Lawrence 
the Supreme Court may well ask to be saved." 
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But the Chicago Tribune found it to be "The most 
illuminating brief exposition of the purpose, the meth 
ods, and the intricacies of the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court" that its reviewer had yet encoun 
tered. 

Since the start of the second World War, Lawrence 
has approved of the Administration's foreign policy 
more often than not and has even suggested an end to 
the rule that a peace treaty can be ratified only by a 
two-thirds Senate vote. He seems to perceive, in Roose 
velt's tentative peace planning, a practical approach to 
at least the spirit of Wilsonian ideals. 



PAUL MALLON 

Given a shade less restraint or perhaps only a little 
greater talent for expression, Paul Mallon might have 
become as celebrated a public scold as Westbrook 
Pegler. The compliment is not paid him lightly; he 
has a remarkable native instinct for roaring that he and 
his fellows are being jobbed. 

Even in maturity Mallon retains the embracive cyni 
cism of the very young police reporter who, upon find 
ing that all policemen are not honest, develops a hor 
rendous theory that life is a venal affair indeed, and 
vows that he is no longer going to be dolt enough to see 
good in men. 

Mallon's attention is currently engaged by post-war 
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planning at home and abroad. He thinks it stinks. He 
envisions nothing better than a world of roaring red 
communism overseas. He discounts as pork-barrel oper 
ations plans to keep a backlog of public works, in readi 
ness to take up a possible slack in private employment 
and assure jobs to returning soldiers here. 

His protests flood forth daily, unhampered by the 
lesser constrictions of English syntax, turbulent past 
the point of easy comprehension, bolstered by anecdote, 
rumor and unqualified statements based upon what 
some people think might be going on. It is an extraordi 
nary performance and is sold daily to approximately 
250 newspapers. 

His popularity is not difficult to understand, how 
ever. Of all columnists in operation during the period 
of wartime rationing, Mallon was the most candid in 
pandering to citizens who protested against the notior 
that food must be shared. He was the special support oi 
those who resisted each minor restriction upon civiliar 
comfort. 

His conception of fuel rationing was particularly sim 
plified. It was based upon reduced temperature in hi 
home. 

"Next time I see an announcement by a Governmen 
official telling me not to use too much fuel oil," h< 
wrote peevishly, "I am going to take the newspape 
that carried it right down to his office and make hin 
eat it." 

On the question of rationing in general, he an 
nounced to the gratification of the nation's chiselei 
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that he was "not convinced that the new rationing way, 
that is, the compulsory way, is more efficient than the 
old voluntary way." It is a reasonable guess that the 
comment is framed in velour and hung next to many a 
supply closet crammed with surplus stocks obtained "in 
the old voluntary way." 

This thrice-blessed beneficiary of the rights guaran 
teed by freedom of the press is inordinately suspicious of 
the Government which insures them. In 1940 he and his 
circulation were uplifted by the irritated attentions of 
the White House; and Mallon rode his typewriter like 
a charger against a hastily erected target of straw. 

The situation demands some delicacy of discussion, 
for no statement was issued by the White House and 
Mallon, in his explanation, obeyed the rale that the 
President must not be quoted save by permission. (The 
rule has applied to every president of modern times.) In 
any event, in the winter of 1940, some of the newspapers 
printing the Mallon column announced warily that a 
"reported order banning Mallon from Presidential press 
conferences has been withdrawn." 

Mallon said in an interview that the President had 
called him in after a conference and had given him "the 
clear understanding" that he would not be admitted 
to future press conferences because of alleged inaccura 
cies in- the column. Later, Mallon said, he called the 
White House secretaries to learn of the final status of 
his case and was informed that there had been a mis 
understanding, and that he would not be barred. 

In a long column written about the incident, Mallon 
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said he had always striven for a reputation for "ac 
curacy, temperateness and fairness/' and declared: 

"The press is certainly not going to allow impair 
ment of its freedom as long as that guarantee is in the 
Constitution and there is a line of type left to fight 
with." 

The expression had a nobility diluted only slightly by 
the fact that there had been no effort to interfere with 
freedom of the press, on Mallon's own statement of the 
case. No slightest suggestion was made that he should 
not continue to write as he please. No threat or intimi 
dation was used. Had he been barred from the Presi 
dential conferences, every line of news released there 
would have been available to him through a local 
Washington news service, through all the wire services, 
through every newspaper in America and through his 
fellow reporters. Having received it, he would still have 
been able to comment as he pleased. No paper would 
have received hints or instructions not to use his mate 
rial. 

The point has been made at some length because the 
cry of freedom of the press is invoked by every colum 
nist who ever develops a monstrous pout at some offi 
cial criticism. 

The boys can't take it. If, after years of intemperate 
comment, the White House charges they are unfair or 
takes public issue with a statement, they climb upon 
their preposterous hobby-horses and wail that their 
rights as free citizens are being imperilled. 

Mark Sullivan and David Lawrence have raised the 
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issue after a jibe by a White House secretary. Most of 
the other commentators have used it at one time or 
another. None of them have mentioned the fact that 
the criticism was unaccompanied by any suggestion 
that their right of free comment be hampered in any 
way. 

But only Pegler has been honest enough or forget 
ful enough to reverse himself publicly. After nearly 
ten years of unfounded intermittent suggestions that a 
government-controlled press was likely to be estab 
lished in America, he announced that no effort had ever 
been made to gag or hamper him. 

The public outside of newspaper shops would under 
stand how absurd the posturings of the columnists are 
if they understood the fierceness with which the free 
dom of the press is guarded. It is guarded by every daily 
and weekly and monthly paper, by every magazine and 
book publisher in the country. If it were really endan 
gered, it would not be necessary for a columnist to fight 
loudly and alone. Irrespective of the matter at issue, 
the tempest raised by every paper, of every political 
coloring, would ruin the official or administration 
which attempted the restriction,* 

* It should be understood here that in time of war the press is cen 
sored in the interest of the prosecution of the war. The censorship is on 
a voluntary basis. The papers grouse at inevitable pettinesses in dealing 
with minor military and naval officials but they are, in almost every 
case, so willing to co-operate in the interest of national safety and suc 
cess that the question of anything other than voluntary censorship has 
never arisen. 
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None of that was explained in the article Mallon 
wrote on his encounter with Roosevelt. There was, 
however, rather a memorable paragraph which is per 
tinent to the whole field of critical Washington com 
ment during the past twelve years. Mallon said : 

". . . the Administration complains the press fre 
quently writes glibly about irregularities in WPA or 
PWA, but the press never has charged the political ir 
regularities were more than a very small percent. The 
Administration wants to know why doesn't the press say 
95 percent or g8 percent of WPA or PWA is all right? 
The objection is entirely true and valid, explainable 
only by the fact that reporters energetically pursue news 
and a negative fact is rarely as important to the public 
mind as an affirmative fact" 

Mallon was born in Mattoon, III, on January 5th, 
1901. He attended the University of Louisville and 
Notre Dame, and started work on the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Later he worked on the Louisville 
Herald-Post and the South Bend (Iowa) News-Times. 

He went over to the United Press in 1920, working 
in New York and later moving to the Washington Bu 
reau. In 1929, when the custom of holding secret Senate 
roll calls on nominations to Federal office was still in 
existence, he obtained the vote of two of them, pub 
lished it, and was credited largely with the abolition 
of the custom. 

He started his column in 1932. There have been 
many memorable ones, but the item this researcher 
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chooses to remember said, on the eve of the 1940 elec 
tion, that candidate Wendell Willkie had thrown the 
Democratic camp into a state of "discouragement akin 
to panic." 



ERNEST K. LINDLEY 

Ernest K. Lindley was one of the reporters who con 
ducted the campaigns for which the New York World 
was famous under the editorship of Walter Lippmann. 
That happy and productive period was interrupted only 
once: when Lindley refused outright to cover Calvin 
Coolidge. The job was too dull, he said. 

He was bounced personally by Herbert Bayard 
Swope, on the resounding charge of insubordination, 
but after a couple of weeks of mutual glaring he was 
re-hired, and at a larger salary. Thenceforth, until the 
World folded in 1931, he remained one of the barbs 
which Lippmann was wont to hurl at intervals into the 
rear elevations of the more venerable celebrities of 
the day. 

Later Lindley moved with Lippmann to the Herald- 
Tribune but he did not, like his former editor, suffer a 
re-birth into a new and finer and more sympathetic 
being. Instead, he developed an outrageous and on the 
whole durable admiration for Roosevelt and the New 
Deal It makes him one of the few liberal columnists 
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writing from Washington today. He is not, however, a 
categorical apologist for the Administration, but belts 
it upon sore spots on occasions when he feels the treat 
ment is indicated. 

This habit, along with the objectivity which his job 
as chief of News-Week's Washington Bureau demands, 
has averted any suspicion that Lindley is a Roosevelt 
house pet. He has indeed been in serious collision with 
the President at times, despite the fact that he is the 
ranking Roosevelt biographer, the most assiduous his 
torian of the New Deal, and a member of the advisory 
committee of the Roosevelt library at Hyde Park. 

In early 1940, while the Presidential campaign of 
that year was under preliminary discussion, Lindley 
wrote a column which would have been startling even 
had it come from some consecrated member of the 
Opposition. He said that Roosevelt, talking informally 
with an elderly unnamed membey of the party, indi 
cated that the fact that Jim Farley was a Catholic inter 
posed a practical political obstacle to his nomination, 
or even to his nomination to run for vice-president along 
with Cordell Hull. But even after the tumultuous con 
sequences, Lindley was still able to regard the New 
Deal somewhat in the light of a reasonable parent look 
ing at a favored child as an incalculable organism 
which bit its nails, wandered away at times, and occa 
sionally fell down and got its clothes dirty; but which 
had, withal, great talent for doing things and maybe a 
touch of genius and a heart unmistakably in the right 
place. 
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Lindley's resolutely progressive instincts came to him 
along with his blood. His father, the late Ernest Hiram 
Lindley, was Chancellor of the University of Kansas 
during the 'twenties. His assertive tolerance so offended 
the Ku Klux Klan in that period of the Elan's splendor 
that sufficient pressure was put upon Governor Jona 
than M. Davis to bring about his dismissal. A roar of 
protest followed in political, popular and educational 
circles, and Lindley was reinstated shortly thereafter. 
He remained at the University until a year before his 
death in 1940. 

Ernest was born on July I4th, 1899, at Richmond, 
Indiana. He grew up in Bloomington where his father 
was then Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at 
Indiana University. He went to Indiana University for 
a year and then enlisted in the Army, during World 
War I. At nineteen, he was commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant, one of the youngest officers commissioned 
during the war. After the war he worked with a con 
struction crew in Alaska and then entered the Univer 
sity of Idaho. He played basketball and edited the col 
lege paper, and was graduated with highest honors and 
a Rhodes Scholarship. He spent the next three years 
at Oxford, specializing in modern history and econom 
ics and traveling through Europe and North Africa dur 
ing holidays. His special hobby was mountain-climbing. 
(He is a member of the Alpine Club of England; 
twenty major climbs are requisite to membership.) 

When he returned to the United States he worked 
for a year on the Wichita, Kansas, Beacon and at the 
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end of 1934 he went to New York, bearing a letter from 
William Allen White recommending him to Lippmann 
for a job. He dug himself in there with a thorough and 
slightly irreverent brace of stories on the senior John D. 
Rockefeller, and moved eventually into political report 
ing. He covered the campaigns of both Alfred E. Smith 
and Herbert Hoover in 1928, alternating with Charles 
Michelson, later publicity director of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

The end of the World sent him over to the Herald- 
Tribune, still on a political beat. He had covered the 
first inauguration of Roosevelt as Governor of New 
York in 1929 and, watching the legislative sessions in 
Albany, became convinced that he was reporting the 
doings of a possible President. In 1931 he wrote a Roose 
velt biography. During the pre-convention campaigning 
Lindley covered both Smith and Roosevelt, aided and 
embarrassed by his friendships in both camps. After 
the nomination he traveled constantly with Roosevelt 
until, upon his inauguration, he was transferred to the 
Tribune's Washington Bureau with a roving assign 
ment. The first of his two books on the New Deal was 
published in 1933. 

In 1936 he took a notion to see how the other half 
lived and asked the Tribune to assign him to Alf Lan- 
don's campaign. Between stories for the Republican 
Tribune for the Republican candidate, he got a good 
deal done on another book : "Half Way with Roose 
velt." 

In 1938 Eugene Meyer, proprietor of the Washing- 
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ton Post, began looking around for a columnist who 
would be independent, in a sort of New Deal way. After 
inquiries in and out of the Administration and Congress 
he invited Lindley to do the job. Lindley accepted, but 
providently arranged to turn out only four columns a 
week instead of the customary six. 

The Des Moines Register & Tribune Syndicate now 
distributes the piece throughout the country, to 35 pa 
pers with an approximate circulation of 4,500,000 a 
small group, as figures are reckoned in the Big Leagues, 
but regarded as very fair going for a Democrat. 

Lindley is married, has three sons, and spends his 
week-ends at his farm in Bucks County, Pa., although 
he doesn't know much about farming. His wife is the 
former Betty Grimes, at one time high-diving cham 
pion and member of the 1920 Olympic team. She and 
Lindley collaborated on one book: a study of the at 
tempts of the National Youth Administration to deal 
with young people during the depression. Lindley is 
especially interested in the care of young children; he 
is president of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Child Research Center. 

His friends aren't all New Dealers; a number of 
members of the Opposition associate with him for old 
times 5 sake. He and Willkie have been friends since 
1919 when Lindley's father offered Willkie a post on 
the faculty of the University of Idaho. The job wasn't 
open right then, though, and Willkie needed work, so 
he went to Ohio and points upward. Did very well too, 
they say. 

Lindley is held by most critics to be one of the most 
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thoughtful of the Roosevelt supporters. Raymond Clap 
per said he has been on more intimate terms with the 
President than any other correspondent, but called his 
first book the most coolly objective analysis done of the 
Executive up until that time. 

Lindley's fellows believe he benefits by his White 
House connection in the way of tips, background mate 
rial and occasional exclusive news. In 1942 he and 
Forrest Davis wrote a series of articles for the Ladies 
Home Journal on "How War Came." The series was 
publicized as a "semi-official" account of the eighteen 
months preceding our entry into the war. It was 
marked by an air of certainty which indicated the 
authors had had access to a good deal of information 
which was ordinarily restricted. Later the articles were 
gathered into a book, with the same title as the series. 

Perhaps Lindley's most marked criticism of the Ad 
ministration has been directed at the tax program of 
the war. His admiration of the President evidently 
doesn't extend to Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau. He suggests tax relief through a "broadened 
base" which would include his own version of a sales 
tax a graduated levy touching necessities lightly and 
rising to terrific percentages on luxury goods. 

About two years ago, when Roosevelt delivered a 
general and bitter criticism of the tone of the press 
toward his Administration, Lindley wrote a disapprov 
ing piece. He did not, however, tremble with agitation 
over a threat to freedom of the press. He pointed out 
that the President, being human, had probably had one 
of his off days. 



Ernie of the Warm Heart 



ERNIE PYLE is a columnist only in the sense that he 
has available each day a certain amount of news 
paper space which he may fill with such matter as 
seems proper to him at the time. By the Big Think stand 
ards, he is no columnist at all. 

After a couple of years on virulently active battle 
fronts, he has neglected to evolve seven better ways to 
win the war. Heads of nations look to him in vain for 
an approving word or a line of kindly criticism. He is 
more concerned with the current problems of the sol 
dier in an adjoining fox hole than with the peace to 
come. When he discusses the millennium it is likely to 
be one where dry socks are available, where there is an 
occasional slug of Bourbon whisky, and where a sniper 
isn't offering him personal attention from st tree ahead 
on the left. 

He has muffed the larger opportunities quite badly. 
He is only a passenger in the world, riding it in fear 
and pity and pride, instead of carrying it around han 
dily in his hip pocket. 

In his work during World War II, Pyle has not even 
been the familiar type of reporter or war correspond 
ent. That is, he has not covered the lead story. He does 
not deal with the official communiques, tactical move- 

296 
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merits, and ground gained or lost. He is a feature writer, 
doing what the papers used to call side-light stuff. But 
he has been doing it with such superb simplicity and 
skill that he is probably the best-known American writer 
of the war. He is certainly the one whom newspaper 
readers regard with deepest affection. He has never 
tried to tell them where, mankind is going. He tells 
them instead where young Joe slept last night, and how 
many blankets the boy had, and was his food good. 
Sometimes he tells them how he died. 

The simplicity isn't professional dress. Pyle is, of 
course, a man of normal sophistication: product of 
many news rooms, responsible jobs and much travel. 
No untrained writer could step as surely as he along the 
line which separates honest feeling from mawkishness 
when the tale is of great and terrible events. 

The genuine simplicity in him is so constant that it 
has been known to drive his editors to walking the floor 
at nights and snapping at their loved ones. Ernie, for 
example, might have had his great success two full 
years before he did. He was in London during the blitz 
of 1940-41. Until then he had been a moderately pop 
ular roving reporter, doing a daily series of pieces on 
the back roads of America. But the bombing of London 
moved him to a few columns of great beauty and sen 
sitiveness. His sales to papers around the United States 
increased by fifty percent. 

Some column features grow slowly over the years and 
some succeed almost instantly. The Scripps-Howard 
papers and the United Feature Syndicate, which han- 
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die Pyle, felt in early '41 that he was the war writer of 
whom all syndicates had dreamed. He was riding a sky 
rocket., they said. A few more pieces like that and . . . 

While they were discussing it, Ernie came home. He 
was tired and nervous, he said. He was going to take a 
rest. 

Syndicates are accustomed to columnists who clutch 
at success, or at least accept it gratefully. There are 
writers who watch added papers hungrily and who, 
upon learning that their column has been dropped by 
one, will travel halfway across the country to plead 
with the dissatisfied editor. Men argued with Ernie and 
told him he was a fool to throw away his big oppor 
tunity. 

No, he said, he was tired and nervous. He was going 
to take a rest. 

The rest cost him all his new buyers and it obscured 
his new fame. When he went abroad again in 1942, he 
was down to 40 papers, most of them small and un 
profitable. He spent some time with American troops 
in Ireland and then sailed with them when the invasion 
of Africa began late in that year. 

His stories of what the fighting meant to individual 
soldiers caught the public mood once more. Thirty new 
papers were added to his string with unusual speed, and 
most of them were large. The boom grew as Ernie 
moved with the Army from Africa to Sicily. At the end 
of fifteen months of constant action, however, return 
ing correspondents began dropping in at Scripps and 
United Feature's offices in New York. 
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"Maybe you'd better bring poor little Ernie home for 
a rest/' they said. "He's had tough going." 

He was, accordingly, summoned home. His friends 
at the office awaited him uneasily. Although he is a 
man of medium height five feet, seven and one-half 
inches he usually weighs only no pounds, and so 
looks smaller. In addition, although he is springy as a 
buggy whip and normally in health, he is by nature of 
an anemic countenance and generally frail appear 
ance. No one was at all certain what sort of wraith to 
expect. 

Ernie came in looking better than he had ever looked 
in his life. His color was good, he had discarded a life 
long slouch. It appeared that hardship had agreed with 
him astoundingly. 

"He'd put on two pounds." George Carlin, managing 
editor of United Feature explained later, "He looked 
all filled out." 

Plans for the stay in America were discussed. In the 
syndicate field, Ernie was Hot. He could write of 
America, tell of contrasts, perhaps re-hash material the 
censors had banned and, in general, keep the pot steam 
ing until his return overseas. 

"No," said Ernie slowly, "I'm tired. I'm going to take 



a rest." 



There was, once again, no way of changing him. 
Perhaps he had seen things which made celebrity and 
affluence unimportant. He set forth for Albuquerque, 
New Mexico where his wife had built in his absence 
the first home the wandering Pyles ever knew leaving 
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Scripps and United wondering moodily what to tell the 
customers. 

In one western city there were two papers which had 
persistently turned down salesmen offering the Pyle 
column for years. Now they wired in for it within 
twenty minutes of one another. That pleasant sort of 
thing was happening all the time. Moreover, the early 
part of the trip had not been particularly profitable in 
the syndicate's eyes. Ernie's personal expenses overseas 
are reported to be moderate, averaging only about $15 
a week, even though they are paid by his employers. 
But cable tolls are high. 

Someone, casting around, thought of the uncertain 
experiment of re-printing columns Ernie wrote long 
before the war, when his beat was no larger than 
America. They were sent out with large ceremony, but 
with a good deal of inner diffidence. 

There was never any doubt about their reception. 
The public told Ernie to go home and rest and God 
bless him, and meanwhile read with relish old pieces 
about the farm where he grew up ,* the mother, lately 
dead, whom he had adored ; and bell-hops and old men 
with wooden legs and all the places he had seen, and 
the unimportant people he had met and liked. As it 
happened, the final wonder was the fact that sales in 
creased while he was away. They kept increasing when 
he went abroad again and, at the time of this writing, 
the Pyle pieces were being sold to 206 newspapers, with 
a circulation of over 10,000,000. New orders were still 
arriving, sometimes at the rate of six a day, and there 
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was a feeling that the boom had not yet reached its 
peak. 

Pyle established another record in his field, with no 
effort and little attention to the mechanics of it. "Here 
Is Your War," a book of his articles, was published at 
about the time of his return. It sold 70,000 copies within 
the first two months. The pieces appeared unedited, as 
they were first published. Ernie's only chore was writ 
ing a final chapter. No other book of columns, including 
those of Westbrook Pegler or the late Heyward Broun, 
ever approached the Pyle sales figure. 

In addition to his income from the book royalties, 
Pyle is reported to receive $25,000 a ^ear from Scripps- 
Howard, which sends his column to the 18 papers in 
its chain, and half of the gross income from all sales to 
other newspapers. Selling expenses, like transmission 
expenses, are paid by the syndicate. In the case of Pyle, 
as in those of Pegler and Raymond Clapper, Scripps- 
Howard is the employer and editor; United Feature 
simply sells the material around the country. 

Pyle has never displayed any sign of being afflicted 
by a sense of authority as a result of his success and 
fame. Most people familiar with the trade believe he 
has suffered less from that ailment than any of his fel 
low columnists. It is only infrequently that his dis 
patches deal with matters of state, and then they are 
held within the bounds of first-hand knowledge. 

One was rather a celebrated beat. In the beginning 
of 1943, before the Tunisian battle was decided, cor 
respondents in North Africa were not permitted by 
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censors to send home an accurate picture of political 
conditions. But on January 4th, Ernie startled his edi 
tors and readers with a flat statement that pro-Axis 
French officials were still in power in some offices and 
that our policy in Algeria was one of "soft-gloving 
snakes in our midst. 53 

The manner in which the story passed the censors 
has not been made publicly clear. It is believed, though, 
that some censorship officer who was accustomed to 
Pyle's warm and innocuous dispatches, simply looked at 
his by-line and let the piece through half-read. 

Ernie, having filed what he knew from personal ob 
servation, went on to other matters without troubling 
to argue the significance of his report or to do a series 
of essays on political philosophy. But in America, his 
paragraphs furnished material for a week's speculation 
by other writers. 

Pyle's work has usually had a quiet realism. He has 
reported many ugly and distressing things. He may 
have passed more of them through the censors than 
more pretentious writers. But if he saw a tank go up in 
flames early in the war, or fell in with an outfit suffering 
from lack of equipment, he made his report in accord 
ance with the facts he knew. He did not extend it to 
speculations upon American industrial and labor rela 
tions, the international shipping situation and the sci 
ence and history of warfare. That is a rare quality in a 
columnist newly come to the peak of adulation. It 
comes out of a newspaper background and Pyle's in 
sistence that he is still primarily a reporter. He has said 
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frequently that he dislikes the habit of some correspond 
ents of withholding from dispatches material which 
they sell later to magazines or other sources. 

"I believe/' he says, "that what I get should go into 
the column." 

He is as interested in names and addresses as a well- 
trained kid on his first police beat. A very strong sense 
of responsibility to readers who buy his stuff to see if 
their own son's name is there impels him to use as 
many names as he can. A characteristic column said 
that the most freakish victory he knew had been accom 
plished by "Lieutenant Cowell Vandeventer, 6028 
Clemens Ave. 3 St. Louis/' and then having made cer 
tain that the hero's home town would know whom they 
were reading about, went on with the story. 

Ernie Pyle has known too many towns not to honor 
the individuality of each. It would not occur to him to 
deliver a pretentious sermon on the virtues of ordinary 
people, because he has never bothered much to deter 
mine which people are ordinary and which are not. He 
just makes sure that in dealing with generals and pri 
vates he spells the names with the same care. 

The itching foot which took him around the country 
and then to war was a strange heritage on the Indiana 
farm where he was bred. He was born three miles from 
the town of Dana on August 3, 1900, the son of Wil 
liam and Maria Taylor Pyle. He was christened Ernest 
Taylor Pyle. 

"I wasn't born in a log cabin/ 5 he explained apolo 
getically when the interviewers first began to look him 
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up, "but I did start driving a team in the fields when I 
was nine, if that helps any." 

He went through the grade and high schools and 
then to the University of Indiana. He took the journal 
ism course there, not because he was interested in news 
paper work at the time, but because it was a cinch 
course, charmingly disassociated from farming. He 
tried playing football but found the 100 pounds he 
carried weren't adequate and settled for the manager's 
post on the team. He worked summers. Once he got 
down to Kentucky and got a job in the oil fields. Once 
he shipped as bell-hop on a liner and went to Japan 
with the university baseball team making one of those 
sporting good-will junkets which were discontinued as 
of December 7, 1941. He managed the baseball team 
too. 

He quit college after three and a half years, served a 
hitch with the Naval Reserve during World War I, and 
then, more or less casually, went to work as a reporter on 
the Laporte, Indiana, Herald-Argus. He only stayed 
three months ; at the end of that time he moved on to 
the Washington News. 

He liked Washington, married there, and stayed 
three years. His wife is, of course, "that girl who rides 
around with me . . . ," a lady who appeared in so 
many peacetime columns that she became as familiar 
to readers as her husband. She was Geraldine Siebolds, 
of Hastings, Minnesota, a Government employe when 
Ernie met her. He had gone around with only one other 
girl before her. 
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In the third year in Washington, there developed in 
Ernie that urge to be on his way which seems to be 
almost pathological, and which has never abated. He 
quit his job and went to New York. For a time he 
worked on the Evening World and then moved to the 

Post. 

The Post was at that time edited by Ralph Renaud, 
whose staff was recruited for its originality and for edi 
torial freshness. The head of the copy desk kept a couple 
of special chairs on the rim where, from time to time, 
he sat bright young reporters, with a view to training 
them in unhackneyed editing. Ernie was one of them, 
and the now-doddering editor still remembers the first 
head he wrote. 

The story concerned a citizen who was waylaid by 
footpads on the footpath of Brooklyn Bridge and pushed 
over the rail in the struggle. The head said : 

THIEVES ROB MAN ; 
THROW HIM AWAY 

It so delighted his superior that Ernie might have 
remained a copy-reader to this day. It is an occupation 
regarded by some as moderately genteel and desirable, 
and by others as a fate worse than death. In 1928, 
though, Ernie quit and went back to the News in 
Washington. 

Air travel was still novel and his city editor assigned 
him to the airplane beat. The job was supposed to con 
sist of a listing of travelers using the Washington air 
port. Ernie filled it with humor and humanity and 
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anecdote and, in consequence, was made aviation edi 
tor of the Scripps-Howard chain in 1928. (The News 
is a Scripps paper.) 

He was a memorable aviation editor, quite possibly 
because he saw in every plane the apotheosis of travel. 
He gave it up to become managing editor of the News. 
He was a good one, until the day in 1934 when Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann was arrested for the kidnaping 
of the Lindbergh baby. 

"Hell," said Ernie, "they're always arresting some 
body in that case." 

And he buried the story. 

It was one of those errors which shake American jour 
nalism to the roots every hundred years or so. Ernie was 
far too good a man for the bounce, however, so it was 
suggested that he take a vacation for a while. He had 
been ill and needed one anyway. 

He headed for Arizona with That Girl. On the way, 
when he thought of it, he wrote discursive and infor 
mal letters to Lowell Mellett, editor of the News. The 
Scripps people are very good at discerning unorthodox 
talents. Mellett read the letters, passed them around 
the office and then began to use a few in the paper. 

The Pyles returned at a time when Heywood Broun, 
then the ranking Scripps columnist, was on vacation. 
Mellett turned Broun's space in the News over to Ernie. 
His vacation anecdotes aroused enough mild interest to 
induce the Scripps chain to give him what was, all in 
all, probably the most charming assignment ever turned 
over to a newspaperman. He was to get into his car 
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and go where he pleased, stay as long as he pleased and 
then move on to wherever he pleased, sending back a 
column a day. Ernie accepted it, groggy with delight, 
and with every newspaperman in the country envying 
"that Scripps guy who all he's got to do is drive around 
on the expense account and write one lousy little piece 
a day. 33 He and his wife, who is called Jerry and who 
is as blonde and as slight as Ernie, filled up the gasoline 
tank and got going. 

Large events never engaged Ernie's attention, nor 
were they supposed to. According to Scripps 3 idea, and 
to his own, he was traveling by proxy for a good many 
people of restive heart who were never able to travel 
themselves. His life work was writing home to Aunt 
Bessie and Uncle Ben. He took it seriously. 

A columnist is a man who, having put all his eggs in 
one basket (which may not be quite substantial enough 
to hold them, at that) naturally keeps the basket with 
him day and night. The column is the pay-off; any 
energies or gifts which might be spread over a hundred 
incidents or details of another job have got to be con 
centrated in some thousand words a day. Every day. 

Each columnist regards his column according to his 
nature. To Walter Winchell, it is more intimate a part 
of himself than his underpants. Miss Dorothy Thomp 
son finds hers a vehicle for high and erratic flight. West- 
brook Pegler delights in his as a club with which to 
clout the world. But it is doubtful if any of them spend 
many minutes completely detached in mind from the 
blank piece of paper waiting for them the next day. 
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The first Pyle article, as part of his permanent job, 
appeared in August of 1935 and within less than a year 
he was discussing that "one lousy little piece a day 35 
with the classic columnist's complaint : 

"The job would be wonderful, if it weren't for having 
to write the damned column." 

But the traveling was a delight which never ended. 
The Pyles became the only couple in America .who 
quite literally had no home. Their life was lived in a 
diverting abyss between the last town and the next 
town. Just before his trips to the wars began, Ernie 
summed it up in this way : 

"We have traveled by practically all forms of loco 
motion, including piggyback. We have been in every 
country in the western hemisphere but two. We have 
stayed in more than eight hundred hotels, have crossed 
the continent exactly twenty-four times, flown in sixty- 
six different airplanes, ridden on twenty-nine boats, 
walked two hundred miles, gone through five sets of 
tires and put out approximately $2,500 in tips. In the 
past six years, these columns have stretched out to the 
horrifying equivalent of twenty-two full-length books. 
Set in seven point type they would make a newspaper 
column three-quarters of a mile long. The mere thought 
of it makes me sick at my stomach. 

"Of all the places weVe been, we'd rather pay an 
other visit to Hawaii. In the states we are partial to 
New Mexico. My most interesting long trip was through 
Alaska, although I wasn't crazy about it at the time. 
. . . We have worn out two cars, three typewriters. 
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and pretty soon I'm going to have to have a new pair 
of shoes. I love to drive and never get tired of it, but 
on long days I do get to hurting on the bottom. 

"The most serious predicament we've ever been in 
was when an airplane motor went dead as we were 
10,000 feet over the Andes in northern Peru. But we 
flew for an hour on one motor, and it turned out just 
like all good short stories. Sure, we were scared. . . . 
For four years straight we have got our last Christmas 
presents in April." 

But the story of the perpetual vacation was not a big 
success, as columnar successes go. United Feature be 
gan trying to sell it outside the Scripps chain in 1938. 
Only four papers bought it during the next six months. 
The others came almost as slowly. 

Syndicated columns are sold as are barrels of flour, 
shoes and case lots of peppermint chewing gum by 
traveling salesmen. Prices are flexible and subject to 
bargaining, bidding and the general relationship be 
tween syndicate and newspaper. Some syndicates make 
up "budgets," offering virtually every feature they 
handle at a flat rate. The paper buying a budget uses 
what it pleases and salts the rest away with the pleasant 
feeling that at least the opposition can't get it. 

Budget prices vary, naturally, with the circulation of 
the buyer. In extreme cases, a syndicate has been known 
to offer a very small country weekly the entire output 
for $12 a week. A paper accepting, and demanding the 
lot, would receive some 300 features a wild hodge 
podge of comic strips, jokes, capsule philosophies, pic- 
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ture pages and various sorts of filler in a load of mats 
weighing a full ton. (Mats are the thin fibre molds into 
which type metal is poured.) 

When the war began only 22 papers aside from the 
1 8 in the Scripps-Howard chain had become Pyle cus 
tomers. They were for the most part in small towns and 
small cities. 

But there was something noticeable about the trade. 
Pyle was a stable commodity. Once a paper started him 
it was unlikely to drop him later. His readers were 
singularly devoted. Aunt Bessie and Uncle Ben got into 
the habit of looking forward to the daily letter. The 
things that interested Pyle interested them : the size of 
the policemen's feet in Camel's Hump, Mo., so to 
speak; the modern comfort station in some Iowa county 
seat ; the look of mountain snow and the way the wind 
felt at night on the prairie. 

He rode a freight truck from Denver to Los Angeles 
and a bus from New York to San Francisco. He drove 
to Canada to see the Quintuplets and then down to 
Mexico to get warm (he hates cold) . He is by nature a 
shy man, but he talked endlessly with everyone he met : 
gas station men by the thousands, traffic cops, f armers> 
ranchers, bank clerks, storekeepers, bartenders, bankers 
and burns. Half the time he told of the places where 
they lived. The other half, he told about the people 
themselves. It is significant that in the five years pre 
ceding the war Ernie, who must have known more of 
America and his fellow Americans than any living man,. 
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never followed his colleagues in announcing dogmati 
cally that the national mood was or should have been 
thus and so. 

When the war began he saw no reason to change his 
method. Going abroad, he found that the people about 
whom he used to write were still around him, except 
that they were in uniform. He kept on relaying their 
stories home. 

When the bombs fell on London in 1940 and Ernie 
was there, there were some professional misgivings back 
in New York. The gentle tone of his column had never 
altered from that of the first letters to Mellett on the 
News. But there was something in the magnitude of the 
new kind of war which might induce over-writing in 
the most careful craftsman. . 

"Ernie," a friend said recently, "didn't lose his sim 
plicity when the big thing came up. 3 ' 

His first piece on the blitz appeared in America on 
January i, 1941. He watched the attack from the roof 
of the Savoy Hotel and wrote : 

"Some day when peace has returned again to this 
odd world, I want to come to London again and look 
down the peaceful silver curve of the Thames with its 
dark bridges. And I want to tell somebody who has 
never seen it how London looked on a certain night in 
the holiday season of 1940. It was a night when London 
was ringed and stabbed with fire. . . . 

"The closest fires were near enough for us to hear 
the crackling flames and the yells of firemen. Little fires 
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grew into big ones even as we watched. . . . The sky 
was red and angry, and overhead, making a ceiling in 
the vast heavens, there was a cloud of smoke. . . . 

"And now and then, through a hole in the pink 
shroud, there twinkled incongruously a permanent, 
genuine star the old-fashioned kind that has always 
been there. . . , These things all went together to 
make the most hateful, the most beautiful scene I have 
ever known." 

After the piece appeared in America it was cabled 
back to British newspapers, so that Londoners might see 
how their city had looked. 

Later, Pyle visited the early public bomb shelters. He 
found them as makeshift "as our own makeshift depres 
sion camps at home." But, he wrote: 

"When you see a church with a bomb hole in its side 
and 500 pretty safe and happy people in its basement, 
and the girls smoking cigarettes inside the sacred walls 
without anybody yelling at them, then I say the church 
has found a real religion." 

When he came back after the blitz, to ignore the edi 
tors and his new readers, and to rest, it was to find that 
his first home had been built in his absence. It was at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. He had approved rough 
plans before he left and his wife had supervised the 
building job. 

Perhaps the house jinxed the Pyles. At any rate, in 
April of 1942, a mid- western newspaper printed an 
effusive advertisement about Ernie and "That Girl" on 
one of its inner pages. On the first page was an an- 
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noiincement of their divorce, on grounds of incompati 
bility, after sixteen years of marriage. 

Eleven months later they were re-married. The move 
was initiated by Pyle. He had gone back overseas shortly 
after the divorce, but the wedding was performed by 
proxy in March of 1943. A special ruling of the Judge 
Advocate of the Army in North Africa was necessary 
to permit the ceremony. 

Ernie had worked out his own method of covering 
his part of the war by then. He'd go out and live with a 
front-line outfit for a time, talking to everyone he could 
find, from the ranking officers down, taking what they 
took in the way of enemy attack. (For months he was 
bombed, strafed, shelled, machine-gunned and sniped 
at.) Afterward he'd go a distance to the rear and hole- 
up for days, writing what he had seen. 

He'd make seven copies of his stuff. One went to the 
Army paper, The Stars and Stripes. Five were started 
back to the Scripps-Howard office by cable. He started 
five, by various channels, because in the confusion of 
war there was no certainty about which one would get 
through. He'd keep the seventh copy himself in case, as 
he explained it, "everything else went wrong." 

Afterward, exhausted, he'd sleep for a whole day or 
more. 

His success swelled at home mostly because American 
families knew he was going through the same thing 
their sons were enduring. His pictures notably a line 
drawing done by George Biddle on the edge of some 
battlefield showed him as a frail and not too signifi- 
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cant-looking fellow. His columns had humor in them at 
times, but they were full of death as well, and the fear 
of death. As they came in day after day over the months, 
they added up to what is perhaps the most accurate, 
detailed and skillful picture of the life of combat troops 
this war has known. 

In an article about Pyle written for the Saturday Eve 
ning Post in October of 1943, under the dateline "Some 
where in Africa," Frederick G. Painton said that Ernie 
had, in the days of his peacetime columns, "made of 
himself a character who lived in a daily installment of a 
serial adventure which people read smilingly c to see 
what Ernie's up to now. 5 " 

The serial was continuing, but they didn't read smil 
ingly during the African and Sicilian campaigns, for 
they were reading about their own boys as well as Ernie. 
But they read eagerly and in the thousands of letters 
sent him each year, the names of mothers began to 
predominate. They said they felt a little as if he were 
their own son. An astounding number began to pray for 
him. He is, most likely, the only columnist of record 
who has ever been prayed for with any degree of enthu 
siasm. * 

Some of his material was disconcerting to a startling 
degree. Thus, he informed a nation dedicated to the 
habit of incessant bathing, that after a while one felt 
no hardship in missing a bath at the front, and, indeed 
became quite likely to skip the opportunity to take one 
if much trouble was involved. 

He told of the terror that lay in scrambling for fox 
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holes when enemy planes came in close and of the con 
tinuing misery of wet clothes. He told of the simple 
practicality of life in combat areas; a chaplain, who 
had been obliged to do the chaplain's job of going 
through the effects of a group of ten men killed in ac 
tion, told Pyle that the most commonplace article car 
ried was toilet paper. 

And once in Tunisia, weary to death of the desert, 
he wrote humorously that if someone would just send 
him a little sack of sand for Easter, everything would be 
wonderful. The Charlotte, N. G., Civitan Club promptly 
dispatched one to him. 

The National Press Club at Washington, a tolerably 
cynical organization not un-used to war correspondents, 
took up an anonymous collection among members and 
dispatched it to Scripps-Howard with a request that 
they "send a little something to Ernie Pyle, cigarettes, 
or nickel chocolate barsf ToFli^^as the only one who 
had made the war real to them. Uncounted other pack 
ages went his way, so that he had scores of thousands of 
cigarettes to distribute to the troops. 

The National Headlines Club of Atlantic City gave 
him its award for the best foreign feature writing of 
1942. Army generals called his material helpful to 
morale and the Infantry J*nwnal^pra.istd his reporting. 
Thousands of soldiers came to know him by sight, and 
Painton reported that Pyle knew at least a thousand by 
name. 

Toward the end of the Sicilian campaign he became 
ill. He recovered, writing a piece on the thing he called 
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Battlefield Fever. You don't die of it, he said, but you 
think you're going to. He described it: 

"It's the perpetual dust choking you, the hard ground 
wracking your muscles, the snatched food sitting ill on 
your stomach, the heat and the flies and dirty feet and 
the constant roar of engines and the perpetual moving 
and the never settling down and the go, go, go night 
and day, and on through the night again. Eventually it 
works itself into an emotional tapestry of one dull, dead 
pattern . . . yesterday is tomorrow and Troina is Ran- 
dazzo and when will we ever stop and, God, I'm so 
tired!' 9 

When he got back to America a little while later, in 
September of 1943, he apologized for not going on into 
Italy. He knew that the soldiers were more weary than 
he, he said. And he wrote: 

"I was fed up and bogged down. Of course you say 
other people are too and they keep going on. But if your 
job is to write about the war, you're apt to begin writ 
ing unconscious distortions and unwarranted pessimisms 
when you get too tired. I had come to despise and be 
revolted by war out of any logical proportion. I couldn't 
find the Four Freedoms among the dead men. Personal 
weariness became a forest that shut off my view of 
events about me. I was no longer .seeing the things that 
you at home want to know about the soldiers." 

He went back to the house at Albuquerque for his 
rest, while Scripps and United Feature searched 
through files and pulled out his old columns. 

The radio and lecture people came after him with 
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stupendous offers: $25,000 advance guarantee for a 
personal tour, $1,500 for a single radio appearance, 
$1,000 a night for other programs. His friends estimate 
that he might, in his two months at home, have earned 
an extra $60,000. He rested instead, playing a little 
poker and snooker pool, throwing darts and fanning 
over things with old friends whilst Lee Miller of Scripps 
whose special title is Vice President in Charge of 
Ernie Pyle tried to keep the visitors away. 

He traveled to New York to pick up some special 
equipment at Abercrombie & Fitch shortly before he 
went overseas again. George Carlin took him to lunch 
at the Yale Club and, one thing leading to another, the 
shopping went undone. 

So he left for Italy on his third trip to the war trav 
eling light, as usual. He had made no speeches about 
the sort of peace he preferred, had written no essays on 
what is wrong with America. He had endangered his 
whole columning franchise for a few games of pool and 
now, letting others talk of the significance of things, 
he was going back to see how G.I. Joe was' getting 
along in the mud. 
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